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Editors Introduction 


The Carus-McNichols volume on Japan is the fourth in the Harper 
Geoscience Series, and the first whi^j^s concerned with geographic 
factors other than the cartographic. Moreover, although the avowed 
purpose of this book is to deal with the fundamental Japanese natu- 
ral resources, much of the geography involved is not that which lies 
closest to geology — ^rather it is that type of earth science which is 
near kin to economics and social sciencejfin short, it is Human Ge- 
ography with a commercial-poUtical slant. As such, Japan: Its Re- 
sources and Industries should fill a particularly urgent Allied need 
because there has heretofore been essentially no readily available 
authoritative compendium of this type dealing with our bitter est 
enemy . 

Although written as a textbook which should be especially valu- 
able to all of the many thousands of young Americans who will 
ultimately be trained for post-war Pacific and Asiatic administrative 
and occupational tasks, Japan: Its Resources and Industries should 
also be of compelling interest to the intelligent general reader. In 
addition, this book is virtually “essential reading” for all of those 
numerous persons who should be concerned with the ^eat pos- 
sibilities of post-war trade between North America and Asia, and 
with the potential impact of a conquered, but nonetheless energetic 
Japanese people upon that future trade. 

Japan: Its Resources and Industries should prove of interest and 
value to these and other diverse groups of readers because it has 
been written in an extremely interesting fashion. This fact is not in 
itself unusual; but it is stfll a little out of the ordinary to discover 
authors who can be genuinely interesting without in any way sacri- 
ficing the all-too-seldom achieved combination of text values to be 
found in the preservation of accuracy and in the incorporation of a 
wealth of* detail. Despite the great and obvious difficulties involved 
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in achieving such an end, the volume is also essentially up to date. 
No effort has been spared in assembling the photographs, and the 
maps and charts have been prepared with unusual care. The writers, 
however, have made no attempt to conceal the fact that much in- 
formation which would have been helpful has been unavailable. 
Moreover, they have been careful to point out that some of the data 
that they have been ingenious enough to obtain has to be accepted 
with certain reservations. Despite aU of the varied difficulties which 
confronted the authors, however, the volume which has resulted 
from their labors represents a penetradng analysis of Japan and 
things Japanese. Especially is this so because in the case of almost 
every topic discussed there has been an unusually successful attempt 
to draw aside the Japanese ubiquitous twin veils of secrecy and 
deceit. 

For aU of the above reasons we are perhaps being not too san- 
guine if we predict that Japan: Its Resources and Industries not 
only will take its place as an eminently readable yet scholarly con- 
tribution to the meager American literature on Japan, but that, 
much more to be hoped for, it may also prove to be of real value to 
all those persons who are now, or may be in the near future, directly 
concerned with our grievous problems in the western Pacific and 
in eastern Asia. 


Cakey Ckoneis 



Preface 


The absence of an y e xtensive and dejinitive books on the reso urce 
patterns and in dus trial strength, of Ja pan i n any l anguage, togetiier 
with the present significance of that area, i s'the primary justificat Lon 
for presenting this boo k. Fortunately we had accumulated much 
material on these subjects through the years and we were able to 
acquire considerable data just prior to and even during the war. 

Evaluating information on Japan’s resources was considerably 
complicated by the well-known evasiveness and indirection of the 
Japanese, but fortunately there were usually several independent 
sources that could be checked one against the other. One bureau or 
agency frequently took upon itself to boast about industrial achieve- 
ments that another sought to conceal. Again, it was sometimes pos- 
sible to ascertain the facts by a careful study of ihe wording of a 
statement in the light of the known conventions of Japanese subter- 
fuge. 

For the reader who wishes to go into the subject more intensively, 
the primarily unacademic bibliography should be helpful and in- 
formative. 

Clavton D. Cakxts 

Chables Longsibeth McNicscols 

Los Angeles, Calif omia 
January 19, 1944 
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Introduction 


The disadvantage of toriting a handbook on Japans resources while 
the nation luider survey is still at war is outweighed by the imme- 
diate needs for such a book by future administrators of occupied ter- 
ritory, students of foreign trade, and business men, all of whom will 
have to prepare now for the early post-war period when transpacific 
sea lanes and air lanes will carry an unprecedented traffic load inci- 
dent to reconstruction in Asia and the revival of trade between Asia 
and North America. 

Japan will remain a leading factor in American-Asiatic trade be- 
cause the tightly grouped islands that make up Japan proper lie di- 
rectly athwart the path that ships must take from the great ports of 
the United States and the Asiatic mainland. In spite of the largest 
possible loss she might sustain in this war Japan will still have about 
70.000.000 inhabitants and the greatest industrial capacity in all 
Asia^^lhese people must continue to use this capacity in order to 
make a living, unless we are to take the same barbarous attitude 
toward them that the Germans took toward the Jews, and exter- 
minate them. 

If, on the other hand, we deal with the Japanese in the same man- 
ner as the Allies dealt with the Germans after the First World War 
— allow them to retain vmrestricted control of their homeland, with 
its great strategic importance and rich conunercial and industrial re- 
sources — ^they will begin building another war machine before the 
ink on the articles of capitulation is dry. 

For these reasons the security of the whole Pacific area depends 
on the adequate reconstruction of Japan. This must be predicated 
on five conditions. 

1. A complete military defeat and the subsequent occupation of 
Japan proper. This is the only cure for the megalomania that has be- 
come a national obsession. 

2. Allied administration dming the period of reconstruction 

and reorientation which must be completed before any treaty is 
concluded. ' 
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3. Demonstrable evidence that Japanese industry, as recon- 
structed, is not of the sort that can build up another war machine. 

4. Some readjustment of social values, with due regard to the 
fact that any too extensive rupture 'with the past vdll result in dis- 
astrous chaos. A complete reorientation of primary and secondary 
education, and a rise in the social status of the women, which is 
always an important factor in any decline in birth rate, are cer- 
tainly indicated. 

5. The immediate abolition of aU subsidies to uneconomic indus- 
tries and the removal of the tax and debt burden from other in- 
dustries, notably agriculture. 

It cannot be too strongly emphasized that much of the tremendous 
cost advantage the Japanese industrialists have enjoyed has been due 
m a large degree to subsidies, direct and indirect. The subsidized 
industries were those that competed with foreign industries, first 
at home and then in the world market. Once these subsidies are 
removed, not only will grievous inequalities at home be remedied, 
but the world-wide antagonism against Japan as a piratical competi- 
tor will abate. 

The factor of low labor costs in Japan has been overemphasized, 
but a rise in wage standards will contribute to the same end. The 
great loss of man power sustained during the war ■will probably tend 
to bring this about automatically. 

While it can usually be assumed that war has a surprisingly small 
effect on the over-all picture of the resources of a nation or a given 
area, the situation in regard to Japan is unique . Japan^s resources are 
flj in her strategic commercial position: (2Y'^ her cle^^ and i n- 
du^oUs population; and (3) in her weU-de^lop ed and carefii lly 
ofganjzecTiBdustr teS. Ihe war cannotimpair the first; on the contrary, 
it 'Will probably be"sfrengthened because of the increased traffic be- 
twemi North America and the mainland of Asia. However, the war 
certainly has resulted in serious losses in the other two categories. 

Japan’s expenditure of man power has been prodigious, not so 
much a gross loss of men on the fighting line as a wastage of adminis- 
trators and experienced technicians. In order to organize production 
in her quicHy won conquests in the Indies and 5ie South Pacific, 
she drained many of her home industries and commercial organiza- 
tions of much of their technical and administrative personnd and 
hurried these men south, packed into ships often inadequately con- 
voyed because her naval commitments increasingly exceed^ her 
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rapidly dimmishing naval strength. Many of these irreplacable ex- 
perts were lost en route. The steamer Taiyo Maru, for example, was 
sunk oflF Hong Kong in May, 1942, and took to the bottom 600 execu- 
tive employees of the great Mitsui organization who were bound 
for Java to take over the economic reins in that area, a task for which 
the Japanese army, officered by men notoriously ignorant in all things 
but war, was entirely incapable. Those who arrived at their destina- 
tion were found to be more vulnerable to tropical diseases than the 
soldiers,’^ though the casualties suflFered from disease by the army 
were high, in spite of Japan s marked progress in bacteriology and 
preventive medicine. 

Losses in human resources within Japan proper are vmdoubtedly 
great, though they are incalculable at this time. The standard of 
hving for the great mass of the Japanese has been decreasing for 
several years in direct proportion to the increase in her military and 
naval establishments. There was an accelerated downward trend 
after 1938 when the government began to abolish most of the nation’s 
production for civilian needs. Food for civilians, already admitted 
by several government agencies to be inadequate in fats and proteins, 
was reduced about a third by the end of 1941. Reduction continued 
throughout the war. Civilian clothing was reduced in both quantity 
and quality. Domestic fuel was rationed to a point where home heat- 
ing was almost impossible. 

The result was a great increase in Japan’s normally very high death 
rate from pneumonia and other respiratory ills, and an increase in 
deficiency diseases that not only has raised the current death toll 
but will cause widespread crippling of individual productive capac- 
ity throughout this entire generation of Japanese workers. 

Add to this the loss of life and limb incident to the bombing and 
burning of cities and the subsequent invasion of Japan, both of which 
will be absolutely essential to the successful conclusion of this war, 
and the probably considerable loss due to the effect of the psychic 
shock of defeat on a population that has been so thoroughly con- 
ditioned to victories and to the doctrine of divinely ordained tri- 
umph, andythe result will be an over-all decrease in human resources 
that will probably be unequaled elsewhere, even in Germany. 

The physical damage to Japan’s manufacturing industry as a result 
of the war may yet be considerable. To it must be added the very 
considerable loss resulting from the necessary liquidation or re- 

^ Broadcast by Station J.O.AX, Tolgi'o, 1942. 
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orientation of many uneconomic industries that Japan has maintained 
by subsidies for military or other strictly nationdistic purposes. 

Because of these losses, in some cases it is impossible to write 
about Japan’s resources in the present tense. Rather it is necessary 
to state what they were according to the last available pre-war data 
and to indicate what changes will result from the war and post-war 
reconstruction. 



L 

Resources Inherent in 


Japans Position and Conformation 


F or the purposes of this book Japan can be defined as that part of 
the former Japanese Empire where the great majority of the inhabit- 
ants speak Japanese, this excludes SaHialin^ in the north and the 
Luchu group in the south, but includes everything between. IJ: is a 
long crescent-shaped group of four large and ninnerous small is- 
lands that lie off the eastern coast of Asia between 30 and 46 degrees 
north latitude and 130 and 146 degrees east longitude; the total land 
area is about 145,000 square miles — ^some two and a half times the 
size of New England, not quite a Biird larger than Great Britain^ 
and slightly smaller than the state of California. This was Japan at 
the beginning of her period of diplomatic and military expansion 
in the 1870’s, and will probably be the Japan of the post-war 
world. 

Thus these islanck occupy about sixteen degrees of latitude some- 
what south of the center of the north temperate zoiie, perhaps the 
optimum location for the development of human energy. On the 
two southern islands, Kyushu and Shikoku, and the Pacific slope of 
Honshu, the main island, the climate is humid subtropical — ^warm, 

^J^anese place names and those of former Japanese possessions are frequently 
complicated, thus givmg nse to considerable confusion 

The largest Japanese island, sometimes referred to as the Mainland m Japanese 
texts, can be called either Hondo — ^the name of the geographic umt — or, more usually, 
Honshu — ^the pohtical unit 

The northern island is properly called Yezo and so appears on all the older maps 
Of late the Japanese have preferred to call it Hokkaido, which is properly the name 
of a political umt that includes both Yezo and the Kunle Islands 

The Kuriles are called Chtshtma by the Japanese and this name appears on some 
maps. 

Karafuto is the J^anese name for Sakhahn 

The Luchu Islands — spelled Loo Choo m some texts and maps — are Ryukyu m 
Japanese, Formosa is Taiwan. Manchuria is Manchukuo, of course, aiid Korea is 
Chosen 

There are two or three names in common use for several Japanese rivers and some 
towns. 
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wet summers, relatively dry and mild but bracing winters — ^locally 
modified by extensive mountainous areas. Part of the Pacific slope 
of the northern extension of Honshu and nearly aU of the slope that 
faces the Sea of Japan as well as all of the island of Hokkaido have 
variants of the New England type of climate, with late autumns, long 
snowbound winters, very late springs, and, in the southern half of 
that area, boiling hot summers comparable to those of western 
Kansas. 

Great temperature variation, contributing to nervous energy and 
physical stamina, occurs in about three-quarters of the area of Japan 
proper and all of the area is affected to a degree by violent climatic 
changes. Thunderstorms are prevalent and typhoons may occur any 
time from March to November. Every human being in Japan lives 
within sight of a mountain that may be from six to twelve thousand 
feet high; a man can walk from an orange grove on the shore of the 
Inland Sea to waist-deep snow on a pine-shrouded mountain pass in 
less than half a day. 

About 85 per cent of the total area of Japan is excessively moun- 
tainous, a fact that has considerable bearing upon the nation’s re- 
sources. A munber of the more important peaks, including the much 
publicized Fuji, are volcanic and several of them were recently or are 
habitually active. Much of the island of Kyushu and the northern ex- 
tension of Honshu is composed of volcanic formations. 

Volcanoes have contributed somewhat to Japan’s resources, in the 
hrmation of deposits of sulphxur and abrasives. Recently active vol- 
janoes have caused considerable loss of life an3 property. But to- 
pEEaT^th the frequent and often destructive ear&qu^es they 
nave exercised a profound psychological effect on the inhabitants. 
The people — ^nervously energetic, often cruel, subjected to hysterical 
acts of violence, and possessed of a deeply rooted admiration for 
the man who has the comrage to take life, his own or another’s — 
have the profound sense of insecurity that comes from the fact that 
the earth shakes under their feet and the mountains rain ashes and 
hot rocks. This has helped to make them a very cohesive folk, lean- 
ing strongly upon one another, more comfortable in a crowd than 
alone, more effective in group action than singly — hence more sen- 
sitive to group opinion. Above all, ft has made them receptive to 
authoritj^ To the Japanese the personification of authority is the 
Mikado, on whom they bestowed divine attributes in the hope or 
belief that he could give them, his loyal and valuable subjects, some 
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security against tie capricious and impredictable forces of nature 
that are themselves the ancient gods of the Japanese and the ances- 
tors of the royal house. 

Probgfcly Japan’s gr eatest single natural resource is the position 
of tie islands in relation to~the Asiatic mainl^ d^ directly” a&wart 
“fihe great-circle routes between tie principal Asiatic ports and those 
of North America, and the further pectdiarity of the conformation 
of those islands that places the best harbors on their Pacific coast 
and gives that coast the most favorable soil and climate. Hence this 
area already had a great concentration of population and a consid- 
erable development of both commerce and industry long before the 
opening of the north Pacific trade route brought the world’s ships 
just ofiFshore. 

Japan dominates the sea lanes to northern Asia more completely 
than Great Britain dominates those to northern Europe, as a map 
of the world will show. Britain’s domination is weakened by the wide 
opening between Scotland and Norway at the northern end of die 
North Sea, whereas the whole of the Sea of Japan is truly a Japanese 
lake. 

Furthermore, from Hokkaido, the northernmost of the four con- 
tiguous islands xif Japan proper, there is a continuing string of 
smaller islands, called the Kuriles, that extends to the tip of the 
Kamchatka peninsula. These separate the Sea of Okhotsk from the 
Pacific. Japan acquired dominion over the Kuriles in 1875 and sub- 
sequendy established naval and air bases on them, so the Sea of 
OlAotsk, immediately north of the Sea of Japan and extending above 
the 68th parallel, likewise became a Japanese lake. 

South from Kyushu, southernmost island in Japan proper, extends 
a sunilar string of islands called Luchu by the Chinese, who held 
dominion over them for centuries, and Ryukyu by the Japanese, who 
seized control of them in 1879. The Luchus stretch all the way down 
to the big island of Formosa, seized by Japan in 1895. Formosa, re- 
named Taiwan by its conquerors, extends almost as far south as 
Canton and lies only some hundred miles oflF the coast of China. 
Japan’s possession of these islands makes the East China Sea an- 
other Japanese lake. 

Probably Japan will lose most if not all of her oudying islands. 
In any case, the destruction or radical curtailment of her naval and 
air power will nullify their effectiveness as controls on world trade. 
S But as long as she has a large industrial population capable of sup- 
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plying goods and services to the world market, Japan proper will 
tend to dominate the commerce of the east coast of Asia. 

To get a complete picture, imagine that Japan lies oflF the east 
coast of North America. The lower tip of Kyushu would be a little 
more than a hundred miles off Jacksonville, Floiida. Kyushu’s great 



port of Nagasaki would be directly off Charleston, South Carolina, 
completely dominating the narrow sea between. The tip of the 
northern island, Hokkaido, would he an equal distance off Eastport, 
Maine. The whole east coast of the United States would face on a 
landlocked sea into which there were only four entrances, those to 
the south and north, already indicated, one between Kyushu and 
Honshu opposite Cape Fear, North Carolma, and one between Hon- 
shu and Hokkaido off Cape Cod, both very narrow. 

Add to this the fact that Japan’s five principal port cities — ^Tokyo, 
Yokohama, Nagoya, Osaka, and Kobe— are on the far side of the 
main island and therefore much more accessible to the world’s ship- 
ping than would be any of the ports on the continent, and it is easffy 
seen that Japan would be in a position to cut off or dominate most of 
our east coast trade even though shorn of her naval and air power. 

The Pacific is twice as large as the Atlantic and the length and 
OcmformE^tion of the coast pf Asia vary considerably from those of 
ow Atlantic coast, but the parallel stiH holds. 

Strategically the Japanese islands can be considered as one land 
traversed by two convenient channels for ship traffic, a narrow. 
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very mountainous land bent almost at right angles at 35 degrees 
north latitude near Tokyo Bay. No point in Japan is more than 
seventy-five miles from salt water and very few inhabited locali-| 
ties are more than fifty miles from some Idnd of seaport. Japan is a |j 
land of good harbors. Her 17,000 miles of coast line are a continuing 
succession of coves, bays, and estuaries. Thus the greater share of 
her domestic commerce can be cheaply transported by water. What 
is even more fortunate, there are a number of excellent deep-water 
harbors on the Pacific side, particularly on the lower or east-to-west 
extension of Honshu, the main island. Yokohama and Tokyo on 
Tokyo Bay, Nagoya on Atsuta Bay, and Kobe and Osaka on Osaka 
Bay become natural ports of call for all ships pl)dng the north Pa- 
cific great-circle sailing route.^ 

Then, too, Shikoku Island, the fourth in size, fits snugly in be- 
tween Kyushu and the southward-jutting Wakayama peninsula of 
Honshu. Between Shikoku and the westerly extension of Honshu is 
the narrow island-studded Inland Sea that begins at Osaka Bay and 
extends westward some 300 miles to Shunonoseki Straits. There are 
only three entrances to this all-important waterway and they all are 
exceedmgly narrow, treacherous, and easily defended. 

/The importance of the Inland Sea in the development of Japan’s 
commerce and industry cannot be overestimated. Her shipping and 
fishing industries developed in its protected waters in primitive 
times. It was a safe avenue for the interisland commerce that must 
have played an important part in unifying the nation before the 
beginning of written historyAAfter the establishment of transpacific 
commerce in the second half of the last century it became even 
more important because it gave Japan a landlocked passage from 
Kobe, her greatest shipping port, and Osaka, her greatest industrial 
city, to the Yellow Sea and the Sea of Japan and the closest route to 
all the ports of north China, Manchuria, and southern Korea. 

Position and conformation both give Japan a climate that is very , 
favorable for intensive agriculture, her largest industry, and the 
development of hydroelectric power, which has become of increas- 
ing importance because her coal reserves have been greatly depleted 
by the war. 

In summer extremely high temperatures in Manchuria and Mon- 
golia maintain a constant thermal low pressure over that area toward 
which blows the southeast summer monsoon. This brings high tem- 
peratures and heavy rains dining the growing season to nearly all 
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of Japan south of Hokkaido. In winter, when the plains and moun- 
tains of Manchuria and Mongolia are very cold, a high pressure is 
developed, causing a cold dry wind to blow from fhe northwest. 
This wind picks up considerable moisture as it crosses the Sea of 
Japan and this is deposited in the form of heavy snow along all the 
coast of Honshu that faces that sea and over all the motmtainous in- 
terior. As the Pacific coast of Honshu and the islands of Shikoku and 
Kyushu are in the lee of Honshu’s mountains and are somewhat pro- 
tected by the mountains of Korea as well, and furthermore are in- 
fluenced by the great northward drift of warm water from the south 
Pacific called the Japan current, the winters in those areas are quite 
dry and mild. 

The amount and comparative certainty of the rainfall during the 
growing season, together with the natural water storage in the heavy 
snow on the stfll weU-timbered mountains, makes possible an enor- 
mous production of rice in tiny flooded fields. Japan’s food produc- 
tion has been almost sufficient for her own needs, and tmtil recently 
it furnished a surplus for export, despite the fact that only about 
12 per cent of her total land area can be cultivated. 

High mountains and heavy snows, plus heavy to moderate sum- 
mer rains, give Japan’s short, swift rivers a large and fairly constant 
flow which means a maximum potential of hydroelectric power with 
a minimum of dam construction. 

(^er situation gives Japan her exceedingly important fishing in- 
dustry. The seas all around her are exceptionally prolific in marine 
life. Offshore fishing was developed early to supply her population 
with proteins that could not be raised on her restricted agricultural 
acreage. When Japan became industrialized she already had a large 
number of experienced fishermen who readily adapted themselves 
to the use of motorized equipment and began harvesting the entire 
Pacific from the Arctic to the Antarctic as efficiently as a farmer har- 
vests a field of wheat. They not only kept Japan’s rapidly growing 
industrial population supplied -with the seafood that is such an es- 
sential part of its diet but furnished a large exportable surplus that 
has been an important factor in the country’s expanding overseas 
commerce.) 

It is important to emphasize at this time that Japan’s commer- 
cial potential has two obvious factors: (1) production and (2) the 
utilization of the Asia-North America trade routes. The removal of 
restrictions that have hampered trade over these routes for many 
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years will mean that their use will be vastly increased. The Japa- 
nese ports will never remain mere way stations on these routes as 
long as Japan has seventy million highly productive inhabitants. 
That production must be reoriented to fit into a new pattern of 
world trade based on amity and a free fiow of goods rather than one 
of uneconomic self-sufficiency, the accumulation of military sup- 
plies, and the capacity to produce armaments is, of course, obvious. 



Human Resources 


Though we have given first place to the resources of Japan derived 
from her position and conformation, it must be pointed out that th e 
resources of a given area take no p l ace in world economy until they 
are exploited fhr o up;h human agenc y. Hence the human be ings liv- 
iup ; within that area are themselves one of its important natu ral re- 
sources . Nowhere have human resources been so important as in 
Japan, wher^lever hands, accjliisltiv'e iniirds,' unxty^ -purpose, and 
a fanatical will to power have contributed so enormously to that 
nation s achievement of the commercial, industrial, and military 
dominance of the entire western Pacific. 

In a nation as in an individual, achievement is the product of cer- 
tain qualities of mind and body, plus opportunity. The factors that 
gave the Japanese the opportunity to become a great power within 
seventy-five years were: 

1. The development of the north Pacific trade route as a result of 
the rapid settlement of the west coast of North America and the 
great industrial expansion in the United States. As long as the Pa- 
cific was a vast, unknown emptiness, Japan was not on a great com- 
mercial highway but at the dead end of an unimportant alley. 

2. The decay of China under the last of the Manchu Emperors 
and the confusion and disorders in the early years of the Republic, 
Japan built her empire at the expense of a weak China. 

3. The contest for trade and domination waged by the European 
powers in the Far East, in which each of them, particularly Great 
BritaLn, sought at one time or another to strengthen Japan as a coun- 
terbalance against the other powers.^ 

How Japan came by the ability to exploit the opportunity thus af- 
forded is a complex subject that can best be approached throu^ a 
short survey of the racial make-up of the people and their unique 
iftstoiry, 

Japan ha s a more homogeneous po p ulation t han any, other large 
mbci^ niation. There are probably 72,000,000 people in Japan 

12 
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proper today, and of these at least 70,000,000 are racially and lin- 
guistically Japanese. Perhaps a million and a quarter Korean and 
Chinese laborers, most of them imported since the beginning of 
the Chinese war in 1937, are scattered tibtrough the industrial dis- 
tricts, and there may be a hundred thousand Europeans and half- 
castes still in the country. On the northern island, Hokkaido, there 
are some twenty thousand primitive non-Japanese aborigines, the 
Ainus, who are now even less important in Japan than the native 
blacks are in Australia. There are also the Eta, a pariah caste num- 
bering about a million, which is entirely Japanese in language and 
racial type. 

Physically the Japanes e tend to divided into two distinct 
types: the squat, sturdy, bandy-leggeJ, button-nosed," pie-faced 
peasant, and the slightly taller, thinner, stooped, long-nosed, long- 
faced scholar and aristocrat. In both ancient and modem Japanese 
prints and in the popular plays all the servants, low comedians, and 
the like have round faces, short broad noses, low foreheads, and 
bowlegs. Conversely, aU the heroes and beautiful women, regard- 
less of class, are slender and delicate and have long narrow faces 
and high-bridged noses. By and large, the descendants of the old 
nobility and gentry — ^the daimios and the samurai — ^tend to conform 
to the aristocratic type, but the distinction does not always hold 
true; there are many gradations between the two, particularly in 
the cities. 

The origin of thes e two groups is not known for certain, but there 
is ^me slight historical evidence that two distinct Mongoloid peo- 
ples came to Japan from Korea in the dim past, perhaps five or six 
centuries before Christ, one landing on Kyushu and the other on 
the north coast of the western tip of Honshu. There may have been 
one or more migrations of Malays or Indonesians from the south 
which contributed something to the characteristics of one group or 
the other, and there certainly was some amalgamation with tiie hairy 
Ainus, because Japanese men are more inclined to have beards than 
are most Mongoloids. 

The synthesis of these elements into one r ace evidently took place 
while the Japanese were still confined to a comparatively smaU ter- 
ritory on either side of the western end of the Inland Sea. When it 
was complete, possibly as early as the first century a.d., they began 
to push th§ aborigines back along both shores of the Inland Sea. 
It is important to note that the Japanese were a race of small men. 
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much smaller in height and bulk than the bearded Ainus. Early Chi- 
nese accounts persistently refer to them as “monkey dwarfs.” They 
were on the whole more intelligent than the Ainus, for the average 
intelligence of the Japanese is rmdoubtedly higher than the average 
for the human race, but their weapons and their entire material cul- 
ture were little if any better. The fact that the Japanese have only 
Chinese words for numbers above ten gives a clear indication of the 
state of Japanese culture before the Chinese intellectual invasion. 

Yet the Japanese defeated and dispossessed the larger, stronger 
Ainus because the latter achieved no stronger political organization 
than the tribal group, whereas the Japanese early attained imity 
under the authority of one ruler whose family jfirmly retained that 
authority. 

Thus, long before the dawn of written history the Japanese had, 
deeply implanted, the concept that by unity under authority they 
could defeat larger, stronger men. That concept, plus a deep rever- 
ence for their ruler, whose family had been in authority so long 
that it was universally accepted as god-bom, produced a strong, 
deep, narrow sense of nationalism that has survived to this day, im- 
impaired by more than one period of feudal anarchy and the two 
great sweeping tidal waves of cultural change that burst over the 
islands in the sixth and nineteenth centuries. 

By tibie end of the fifth centmy the Japanese had occupied all of 
Kyushu, both shores of the Inland Sea, and most of the western ex- 
tension of Hondo. Then, after some centuries of intermittent con- 
tact, the full impact of Chinese culture suddenly strack Japan when 
Chinese Buddhist missionaries were welcomed to the Mikado s 
court, bringing with them their system of writing, the Chinese con- 
tempt for warriors as a class, and the Chinese tradition that the 
Son of Heaven should be isolated from his subjects and his authority 
delegated through ministers chosen from within the court circle. 

The Mikado soon ceased to exercise his own authority. He ceased 
to be a primitive warrior-prince, the actual as well as the titular 
head of tiie nation, and became a secluded oriental potentate who 
lived in his palace surrounded by priests and women. 

However, the Mikado remained the head of the primitive racial 
cult called Shinto — ^the Way of the Gods — a combination of ances- 
tor worship and reverential fear of the forces of nature. 

Every Japanese worships at the shrine of his ancestors,, praying to 
than for aid and guidance and answering to diem for his deeds. 
The head of each family is the high priest of the family cult and is 
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a duty bound to inform his ancestors of the birth of a child into 
he family or any other event that aflEects its continuity or prosperity. 
Tie Emperor is himself in like communication with his ancestors. 
Jut his ancestors are the much-feared forces of nature — ^the sun, 
he winds, and the waters. He alone is their hving representative 
nd he alone can hold the proper ritualistic communion with them. 
In spite of the fact that Buddhism is an inclusive religion that in 
LO way interferes with its adherents’ subscribing to other faiths, it 
m not considered fitting for the Emperor to become a practicing 
Juddhist while he held office. Hence the custom arose for the Em- 
leror to retire in favor of a younger relative while he was himself 
omparatively young so he could devote himself to Buddhistic con- 
emplation. This further weakened his capacity to exercise his own 
uthority. 

About 550 A.D. members of the Soga family, court nobles, became 
lereditary prime ministers and a hundred years later their authority, 
[ready augmented, came into the hands of another family of nobles, 
he Fujiwaras. 

The student of Japanese affairs must continually bear in mind the 
Jl-important fact that from 550 a.d. imtil the present day the God- 
Smperor of Japan has perforce delegated his authority to others. 
it no time has he ever been deposed as the author and source 
if that authority, but at no time since has any Emperor been able 
0 exercise it in his own behalf, or even to appoint those who ex- 
rcise it in his name. Actual audiority in Japan has since been 
'ested in the man or men who have official “access to the throne,” 
nd this “access” has been successively gained by court intrigue, by 
oheritance, by violence, by pohtical negotiation between those in 
ontrol of various government bureaus, civil and military, and for a 
hort period — and to a limited degree — ^by parhamentary sanction, 
finally during the last decade it was attained by a mihtary cabal by 
neans of terror and assassination. 

Those with the foresaid “access” make a decision as to national 
)olicy. They go hmnbly to the Emperor and inform him as to that 
lecision, though this may be after they have already taken action 
hat makes that decision irrevocable— as was the case when the 
apanese navy attacked the United States on December 7, 1941. 
[he Emperor perforce informs his divine ancestors of that decision 
nd thereafter any subject of Japan who questions it is guilty of 
reason, lese majesty, and impiety. 

Whatever its fallacy, this system has contributed greatly to na- 
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tional unity because when the strongest man or political combina- 
tion in the nation once seized the reins of power, his or its position 
was immediately strengthened by divine sanction and the prospect 
of long civil wars between the successful and the defeated factions 
was greatly lessened. 

The long period of Fujiwara domination — ^about five centuries — 
was important, for imder this family the culture Japan so suddenly 
acquired from China was synthesized and developed and several 
new elements were added or adapted. The Chinese ideographs, de- 
veloped to record a monosyllabic grammarless language, proved to 
be inadequate for agglutinate Japanese, vidth its elaborate gram- 
matical forms; so two syllabaries were invented to make up for 
the deficiencies of the ideographs. The literati of the court stopped 
speaking and writing pure Chinese and developed for themselves 
an artificial language built up for the most part of words with Chi- 
nese roots’’ and Japanese word endings. This in turn gave place to 
a new Japanese that was about as different from the old primitive 
language as Middle English was from Anglo-Saxon and was not far 
from the literary Japanese of today. 

A remarkable literary development occurred in the new medium, 
coinciding with an era of cultural brilliance during the regime of 
the last of the Fujiwaras. Most of the writers were women, ladies- 
in-waiting to various members of the royal family, the semi-royal 
Fujiwaras, or other court nobles. The most important single work 
was the “Tale of Genji ” — Genji Mono-gatari — a sequence of novels 
written by Mmasaki Skikibu sometime between 1008 and 1020, 
more than a generation before the Norman conquest of England, 
yet more completely modem in treatment than anything ■written in 
Europe before the end of the nineteenth century. 

The book shows clearly how seriously each Emperor took his posi- 
tion as titular divinity and his ritualistic conftmmions with his divine 
ancestors and how eager he was to pass on the burden of responsi- 

^Japanese words with Chinese roots are ‘‘elegant/' whereas those with native 
roots are “common*” We have an almost exact parallel in English, m that we have 
abandoned many old Anglo-Saxon words entirely and barred others ixord pohte con- 
versation, adopting in meir stead words of Latin or Norman-French derivation* 
The number of Japanese words with Chmese roots is constantly mcreasmg through 
the coming of new words from two or more Chinese monosyllables. For example, the 
word sehyu (rock oil) is a combination of two Chinese words meanmg “rode” and 
“oil.” 

This does not mean that the Japanese language is in any way coirijirehensible to 
a person who understands any of the modem Chinese languages. The Japanese 
borrow their root words from the old language of the dassics, pronounce them in a 
strictly Japanese manner, and add Japanese terminations. 
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bility and circumspection to the next candidate. There were usu- 
ally two or three ex-Emperors living in retirement in or near Kyoto, 
the imperial seat. 

The picture Lady Murasald gives of Japanese manners and cer- 
tain aspects of the political situation caimot be ignored by any 
student who seeks an understanding of the Japan of today. For- 
tunately there is an excellent English translation. 

Also noteworthy is the fact that the whole Kyoto court lived en- 
tirely remote from the rest of the country and considered themselves 
and even their non-noble servants as infinitely more civilized tha n 
the provincial lords and their warrior followers. But the warriors 
were already in actual control of tihe country and two rival factions 
among them were jockeying for position in a contest to determine 
who would finally seize the “access to the throne,” and with it the 
central authority, from the now inert hands of the Fujiwaras. Inci- 
dentally, the Fujiwaras had become too closely akin to the royal 
family to be mturdered or degraded.* Every Empress of Japan from 
tihe seventh century to the present time has been a Fujiwara prin- 
cess. 

The court party remained in cloistered seclusion at Kyoto, fos- 
tering the arts as much as its iacreasmg poverty permitted, while 
the warriors it despised ruled the country. There were at this time 
some two hundred of these provincial lords, the daimios, each with 
his following of hereditary men-at-arms, the samurai. The samurai 
were roughly divided into two groups, the allies of the Taira family 
and those of the Minamoto. They were so evenly divided that each 
side had to compromise the central authority by giving more power 
to the provincial lords in order to win followers. This led to each 
daimio becoming a feudal sovereign who gave only lip service to 
him who held the “access to the throne.” 

This period of feudahsemi-anarchy is important because it pro- 
duced a sort of “cult of tiie warrior,” called Bushido, that has had 
■an important effect on modem Japanese history. This code was 
adopted by the militant nationalists of the modem period as their 
own. 

The title of shogun was another outgrowth of the feudal period. 


^When Prince Humimaio Konoye disappointed the niihtary clique, which had 
been instrumental in his elevation to the premiership in 1939, by not making decisive 
demands against the United States and England, he was saved from assassmation by 
die fact that his family is one of the several modern branches of the Fujiwaras and 
dieretore he is so dosely related to the royal family by blood that, unlike the ordinary 
politician, his person was mviolable. 
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Originally it was given to the leader of feudal levies against the 
A inns, who stiU. occupied most of the northern extension of Honshu, 
In 1185 one Yoritomo of the Minamoto family defeated the oppos- 
ing faction in a battle and acquired the “access to the throne” and 
the title of shogun, which from that time on became synonymous 
■with “hereditary regent.” The court of these actual rulers of Japan 
was set up at Wakayama, south of Osaka, and the court of the 
Mikado at Kyoto passed into a period of increasing poverty and 
neglect. 

At times the delegation of authority went a step further. For ex- 
ample, the Minamotos assumed the title of shogun in 1185 and re- 
tained the title tmtil 1333, but ihe actual authority vested in it was 
usurped by a member of the Hojo family in 1205. The Hojos reigned 
as “regents” until 1333, always exercising the supreme authority in 
the name of some powerless Minamoto in the shogun’s palace at 
Wakayama, who had received it in turn from some equally impo- 
tent but ever-sacred ruler in the Mikado’s court at Kyoto. 

Being vassals of the Minamotos, the Hojos would not commit the 
shameful treason of seizing the shogunate outright. They merely 
took over its administration when it became evident that the Mina- 
motos were too ineflEective to maintain it, thereby preventing the 
shogunate passing into the hands of a rival family. Further, to 
keep any rival from seizing the “access to the throne” by the direct 
process of seizing the Emperor’s person, the Hojos maintained their 
own deputy at Kyoto, and when any such danger developed he re- 
spectfully but promptly removed the Emperor, usually a very young 
child, to some distant island that was securely tmder the control of 
the Hojo-Minamoto faction. 

The actual power of the Hojo family, despite the fact that it was 
twice delegated, is shown by the fact that it was a Hojo who raised 
the forces that beat off the invasion attempt of the great Kublai 
Khan. 

Later the Ashikagas seized the shogunate after a protracted pe- 
riod of civil war. Their court achieved great literary and artistic 
brilhance and with it the Chinese attitude toward warriors. As an 
apparently inevitable result, the Ashikagas lost the actual adminis- 
tration of the central authority to their subordinates. No strong 
family of “regents” arose among the followers of the Ashikagas and 
consequently the local nobles again grew strong at the. expense of 
the central authority. 
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While the authority of the shogunate was comparatively weak 
and the local lords were exercising a quasi-independence in their 
domains. Saint Francis Xavier landed at the port of Kagoshima in 
southern Kyushu in 1549 and brought with him Christianity, Within 
the next few years the new faith spread amazingly. This was due to 
the process of converting one after another of the semi-autonomous 
local daimios and thereafter persuading them to outlaw all non- 
Christian worship within their domains. There were many individ- 
ual conversions, however, and many converts remained sincere and 
devout until their death. 

In the latter half of the sixteenth century three successive strong 
men arose to exercise the authority of the shogunate. The first, Ota 
Nobimga, who ruled in the name of the decadent Ashikagas, saw no 
menace in the growth of Christianity; in fact he found it useful in 
counterbalancing the growth of certain heretical, semi-military Bud- 
dhist sects that were causing trouble. He was succeeded in 1582 by 
the great Toyotomi Hideyoshi. Hideyoshi was likewise favorable 
to the Christians until he learned from a bragging Spanish sea cap- 
tain how the monarchs of Portugal and Spain had used the Chris- 
tianized natives in extending their empires through the East Indies 
and the Philippines. 

Hideyoshi immediately started crucifying Christian missionaries. 
This was in 1597. That same year the last of the Ashikaga puppet- 
shoguns died and Hideyoshi himself died the next year. There fol- 
lowed, a period of civil strife in which lyeyasu Tokugawa set aside 
Hideyoshi s son and achieved “access to the throne” for himself and 
his descendants. 

He succeeded in subduing or exterminating all the lesser lords; 
in many cases he replaced them wilb his own followers and so iso- 
lated the great lords of Satsuma ( on Kyushu ) and Choshu ( the re- 
gion aroimd Shimonoseld) that they became powerless to oppose 
Bim. Thereupon he proceeded to exterminate Christianity, which 
he regarded as a national menace on two counts. It was a denial of 
the divine origin of the Mikado, the foundation stone of unity in 
Japan, and it was the opening wedge for foreign domination. 

In spite of the fact that the Tokugawas were able to consolidate 
aU of Japan under their authority, 4ey were so fearful of Spanish 
Catholic domination that lyeyasus grandson shut the country off 
fr om all foreign intercourse except for very restricted traffic with the 
Dutch, who, being Protestant and anti-Spanish, were regarded as 
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non-Christian, and the Chinese. BofK'Vere allowed to establish 
small trading posts in Nagasaki Harbor. 

Because the Japanese were prohibited from leaving their islands 
imder pain of death and could no longer build ships larger than small 
coasting craft, the notion grew up in Europe that they had again 
lapsed into a state of feudal barbarism. Actually the central author- 
ity under the Tokugawa autocracy was as strong as that in France 
under Louis XIV, and there was a comparable aristocratic, post- 
feudal social organization. Each provincial lord, great or small, had 
to spend some time every year in the shogun’s court in Yeddo and 
many of them had to maintain a relative in residence there as a 
hostage. All private wars were outlawed. Any lord who attempted 
to settle a dispute with his neighbor by force of arms was immedi- 
ately liquidated. Otherwise the shogun maintained his power by a 
large and efficient organization of spies and censors whose meth- 
ods were similar to those of the Japanese pohce during the years 
immediately preceding World War II. The few foreigners who vis- 
ited Japan during the Tokugawa period reported that internal order 
was more stringently maintained than in any country in Europe at 
that time. 

Violence was proscribed by the shoguns order; yet by the pre- 
cepts of the warriors’ cult to which each daimio and samurai was 
bound by custom, certain insults and even social shghts could be ex- 
piated only by violence. Hence a gentleman under certain circum- 
stances was forced by custom to break the peace and pay the pen- 
alty. Therefore he killed his enemy with the larger of the two swords 
he wore, and then ceremoniously killed himself with the smaller 
one whidi was reserved for that purpose alone. 

This act, variously called seppuku or hara-kiri,* was really one of 
self-|ustification — ^though it was at times resorted to as a final gesture 
of complete loyalty to a dead or disgraced superior. He who killed 
himself in this manner saved himself and, more important, his fam- 

® Sejypuku — ^hara-kiri — literally, cut” He who would justify himself by death 

ripped open his abdomen m a specific manner with the smaller of the two swords 
that every man of gentle birth earned The custom is not ancient, but a development 
of the feudal period. Technically, women and non-sword-beaxing commoners could 
not avail themselves of the full rite, but had to content themselves with strangling or 
drowning, but in later times hara-bri might be committed by anyone. Women usually 
preferred throat cutting. 

Beppuku is the "elegant” modem word for hara-kiri, being a compound of Chinese 
roots conveying the same meaning. The Japanese no longer use the older native 
tep3pu 

Shinju, suicide for love, is veiy common in Japan. 
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ily from disgrace and oftelWteved his estate from confiscation. The 
only alternative was for him to flee with his family to the nearest 
Eta settlement, where the shogun s writ did not follow, but where 
he ^nd all his descendants would become nameless subhumans en- 
tirely beyond the pale of organized society. Research conducted 
during the past century has disclosed that a good many Eta have 
ancient armor and old documents to prove that they were descended 
from degraded noblemen or warriors. 

The most popular story in all Japanese hterature is the "Torty-seven 
Ronins/’ which is being continually served up to the public in books, in 
motion pictures, on the stage, and in oral accounts by street-corner story- 
tellers and radio narrators. 

In brief outline, the story follows: Asano, the daimio of Ako, leaves 
his province to spend the usual period of enforced residence at the court 
of one of the Tokugawa shoguns in Yeddo (Tokyo). Here he is accorded 
the honor of receiving and entertaining an envoy from the Mikado’s court. 
Asano is a simple warrior-prince well schooled in the “way of horse and 
bow ( Bushido y but not up on the intricate formalities indispensable to 
this assignment. So he goes to a Yeddo princeling named Kira and politely 
requests information and advice. 

Kka expects to be paid for his information. The unsophisticated Asano, 
never dreaming that any nobleman would demean himself to accept 
money, does not pay. Kira heaps subtle insults on him and finally makes 
them obvious. Asano slashes him across the face with his sword and 
Kira runs for his life. 

This is the only possible action Asano could take under the circum- 
stances, but in so doing he has broken the shogun’s peace in the shogun s 
own palace. He is ordered to commit hara-kiri that night. His estates are 
confiscated and his samurai “clansmen” thus become ronins^ that is, 
landless gentry and masterless men. 

Immechately forty-seven of them, under the leadership of Oishi 
Kurano-suke, enter into a conspiracy to kill Kira. Not to do so would 
mean eternal disgrace. To do so means certain death at the behest of the 
shogun. By the typical clan-council method they evolve a tjrpically Japa- 
nese plan of action, elaborate and detailed, involving espionage, subter- 
fuge, much patient waiting, and then a quick, ruthless attack. 

Forty-six of the ronins scatter to various cities and become artisans — 
carpenters, blacksmiths, tailors, and the like. After they have grown 
proficient at their trades some are able to secure employment on the 
estate where Kira has exiled himself in fear of their vengeance. These 
spies refrain from any overt act but learn the layout of Kira’s palace to the 
last detail. 
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Also according to plan, Kurano-suke goes to Kyoto and becomes a 
drunkard and a wastrel. This is to allay tibe suspicions of both the sho- 
gun s spies and Kira’s henchmen. He abandons his wife and children, who 
know nothing of his intent, but he takes his father-in-law into his con- 
fidence, and the latter sells his daughter to a brothel keeper to provide 
his son-in-law with funds for his project. In one of the motion pictures 
versions, the scene where the father sacrifices his daughter is said to have 
a tremendous appeal to Japanese audiences. 

The ronins wait three years, until they are sure of success. Then they 
attack Kira’s palace — aided by the fifth column they have planted within 
— ^kiU his retainers, find Kira himself hiding under a pile of charcoal, speak 
to him respectfully as due his rank, offer him the honorable opportunity 
to commit suicide, kill him when he attempts to run, and then march in a 
body to Asano’s grave, upon which they lay Kira’s head. 

During their march they are honored by noblemen and given homage 
by commoners. When the inevitable command comes from the shogun 
for them to kill themselves, each of the forty-seven, all of them already 
national heroes, is given over to a nobleman or a gentleman of high rank 
who is to supervise the ceremony. How each one dies is recounted at 
great length in every version of the tale. 

That the story of the Forty-seven Ronins is based on historical fact is 
not so important as its tremendous and lasting appeal to the Japanese. 
It mirrors mass ideals. 

Of late years a grekt deal of nonsense has been written about 
Bushido — ^the cult of the warrior — ^by ultra-nationalistic propa- 
gandists associated with the military faction during its struggle for 
political control of Japan; but it is a fact of the utmost importance 
and one that must never be forgotten by those who have dealings 
with the Japanese, that readiness to take human life, another s or 
one's own, has acquired a high place in the public unaginatiom It is 
an essential quality in a hero,^ along with filial piety, loyalty to a 
superior, and deceptive cleverness in carrying out ones designs. 
These are the precepts of Bushido. 

Naturally there was a resurgence of nativism at the time Japan 
was shut off from foreign contacts, and it motivated considerable 

^One of the reasons why violence and the threat of violence have such potent 
force in Japanese politics is the pubhc's assumption that assassination is, per se, aheroic 
act, For example, m 1889 one Nishmo Bun taro stabbed Viscount Mori in protest agamst 
the adoption of the constitution of that year, m the behef that that document placed 
limitations on the divine authonty of the Mikado. The public made Buntaro not 
only a hero but virtually a Shmto god, and they worship at his tomb to this day. 
See Chamberlain^s Things Japanese. 
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historical research. This led to a revival or rather reformation of 
Shinto, which had become modified to a degree by the inclusion of 
various foreign elements, Buddhism, Confucianism, and Taoism — 
the Chinese demon-cult. 

As Shinto is principally concerned with the adoration of the royal 
family, a question naturally arose in the minds of the purists as to 
whether the shoguns were not in fact usurpers, in spite of the cus- 
tomary ceremonial deference they gave to the reigning Mikado. 

This led to a definite undercover movement to restore to the 
Mikados the actual exercise of the sovereignty that was unques- 
tionably theirs. Naturally this movement did not progress very far 
in the shogun’s own court, but it flourished m the imperial court at 
Kyoto, along with the revival of native Japanese art and poetry and 
the reformation of the Shinto cult. 

Probably no one but a few scholars and some Shinto priests ever 
imagined that the actual reins of government would be given back 
to the Mikados, for after thirteen hundred years of political inac- 
tion the royal family and the court nobles had lost even the tradi- 
tion of practical politics. But the powerful lords of Satsuma and 
Choshu, always resentful over the fact that the Tokugawas, pro- 
vincial nobles like themselves, had seized the “access to the throne” 
as a hereditary right, quietly supported this “return the authority 
to the Mikado” movement and secretly gathered adherents among 
those lesser daimios who were not tied to the shogun by blood or 
patronage. 

In the meantime the water near Japan’s shores had become in- 
creasingly a highway for foreign ships. Occasionally one was wrecked 
on the Japanese coast and its crew promptly slaughtered. The Jap- 
anese justified these massacres on the ground that regardless of why 
or how a foreigner arrived on the sacred soil of Japan, he was an in- 
vader. This led directly to Commodore Perry’s' entering Tokyo Bay 
with a battle fleet and practically at gun point forcmg the shogun 
to sign a treaty guaranteeing humane treatment for castaways and 
giving Americans the privilege of residence and trade at several 
Japanese ports, including Yokohama. 

Russia, England, and France immediately exacted similar treaties. ■ 

The shogun was powerless against foreign demands because his 
weapons and his military and naval organizations were of the six- 
teenth century and long rusty from disuse. But he was immediately 

® See note 8, p. 31. 
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accused of treason and impiety for permitting the sacred land of the 
gods to be profaned by the defiling feet of foreigners. The Mikado’s 
court at Kyoto, living a thousand years in the past, really believed 
that the foreigners could be driven out, in spite of the guns on their 
warships. The lords of Satsuma and Choshu, living on the seacoast 
and having adequate knowledge of the power and resources of the 
foreigners, knew better, but they fanned the agitation against the 
Tokugawas for their own ends. 

Shogun lemochi Tokugawa was trying desperately to do by di- 
plomacy what he knew he could not do by force of arms — ^to get 
rid of the foreigners — ^when in 1863 the daimio of Choshu, acting 
with the secret approval of the Mikado’s court, ordered his men to 
fire on the French, Dutch, and American ships riding at anchor in 
the port of Shimonoseki at the western entrance to the Inland Sea. 

The powers concerned held the shogun responsible, sent a com- 
bined fleet against him, and extracted $3,000,000 indemnity. Thus 
the Shogun lemochi lost face entirely. He sent an army against 
Choshu. It was defeated and lemochi died. 

The Kyoto court then declared, m the name of the Mikado, that 
the shogunate was abolished. lemochi’s successor bowed to this 
edict, but many of his followers rebelled and had to be defeated in 
three battles by the Choshu-Satsuma-Kyoto coalition before order 
was restored in the land. 

It is significant to note that the later phase of the Tokugawa re- 
sistance was an outright rebellion against the divine authority, 
with the rebels attempting to set up a republic,® a fact that aU Jap- 
anese historians pointedly ignore. We should keep it weU in mind 
as a forecast of what possibly may happen in the chaos following a 
military defeat. 

While the Satsuma and Choshu partisans were still cleaning up 
the remnant of Tokugawa resisters, the imworldly literati at Kyoto 
set up a government modeled as closely as possible on what they 
imagined was that of the old warrior Mikados before the Chinese 
Buddhists appeared. They envisioned a complete return to the good 
old days not only by driving the Europeans and all they had brought 
with them out of the land, but by oudawmg aU the innovations &at 
had appeared in Japan since 500 a.d,, whether imported or devel- 
oped locally. 

It would have been interesting to see these visionaries attempt to 

• See the secbon on Ehstory and M)^ology m Chamberlain’s Thmgs Japanese, 
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force a nation of more than thirty million people back into a stage 
of culture where no one could count above ten, but this was not to 
be. Once the practical men of Choshu and Satsuma eliminated the 
last of the rebels, they promptly double-crossed the Kyoto dreamers, 
announcing that not only did they not intend to attempt to expel the 
foreigners then in Japan, but they were going to Europeanize the 
couoitry as completely as possible and thereby make it strong among 
nations. 

Buddhism was disestablished as the oflBcial religion as a sop to 
the court party. Otherwise the party’s wishes were completely ig- 
nored. Bodi the national and provincial governments were modern- 
ized, together with the law and the judicial systems. The Mikado 
was put forth more prominently as the de jure supreme authority, 
but he was no more permitted to wield that authority than his an- 
cestors had been. The actual exercise of his authority passed into 
the hands of a council that was dominated by the adherents of the 
Satsuma and Choshu lords in collaboration with the men of Tosa 
and Hizen who had been allied with them in the overthrow of the 
Tokugawas. 

To understand the actual basis on which the Japanese central gov- 
ernment was reinstituted, as opposed to the tentative form it had 
taken from time to time, it is necessary to explain the basic govern- 
mental system of provincial lordships — ^the “clan” council — ^which 
was fundamentally the same as the Mikado’s government in the pre- 
Chinese period. 

Strictly speaking, the use of the term “clan” in referring to the 
samurai followers of one of the provincial lords is incorrect because 
the warriors in each group were not necessarily kinsmen, but it is 
used because we have no more suitable word in English. Each “dan” 
was the body of samurai who were the men-at-arms to the lord of a 
daimiate and also functioned as gendemen-attendants at his court 
and administrators of his estate. They were attached to their lord by 
sworn loyalty and filial devotion and their social relationship with 
one another was that of close association and mutual interest. 

If the daimio suffered military or political disaster it meant death 
or degradation for the whole “clan,” for in either case his lands and 
the peasants thereon would be seized by or delivered over to a new 
lord, together with his own following of samurai. It was possible 
for a very strong lord to rule his “clan” arbitrarily, but this was un- 
usued, for all precedent was against it. It was also possible for one 
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strong and unscrupulous samurai to arrogate to idmself the regency, 
or even the actual title and estates of his lord, but the latter was an 
act of impious treason and the former was insulting to the other 
samurai of the daimiate, who were all jealous of their fraternal 
equahty. The usual, almost tmiversal custom was that all decisions 
of moment aflFecting the welfare of the daimiate were made by the 
senior members of its samurai, particularly those who had attained 
administrative positions on the estate. Though there always was 
great jealousy and distrust among them — ^where the daimiate was 
large diere were usually several factions — ^so strong was their reali- 
zation that they were all boimd together by a common fate that 
compromise on a common course of action was inevitable. The 
daimiate whose council could not reach a decision and carry it out 
with the greatest vigor and persistence did not survive the long, 
bloody feudal period. 

The “clan” council was an obvious outgrowth of the family coun- 
cil, which is the oldest and strongest political institution among all 
Mongolian peoples and is still Ae fundamental political unit in 
Japan. Like the lord and the Emperor, the family patriarch is in the- 
ory an autocrat, but it is always possible for vigorous and violent 
sons and younger brothers to force an aged or over-conservative 
head of the family into a course of action that is not to his hldng, 
and at the same time give him abject obeisance. In so doing the 
Japanese have developed a genius for indirection, behind-the-scenes 
politics, and evasiveness, and an ability to reconcile mutual jeal- 
ousies and reach compromise decisions in secret and act upon them 
so sudderdy that the head of the family, or the daimio, or the Em- 
peror is committed to their act in spite of himself.^ 

These methods of arriving at a political decision are the antithesis 
of democracy, which impHes public discussion — decisions openly 
and noisily arrived at. But it is, to use the phrase so often employed 
by the Japanese themselves, “the Japanese way.” It was begotten 
early in the history of the nation and it matured in the atmosphere 

^According to several reports, not only did Emperor HiroHto not know of the 
long-planned attack on Pearl Harbor, but the day prior to the attack all the radbos 
in me imperial palace mysteriously went out of order. The next day Tojo asked for 
an audience and humbly annoimced that the United States had dedared war. 
Hirohito could only inform his divine ancestors of an accomplished fact. 

Tojo, like any omer Japanese, felt entirely justified m this course of action because 
it was what he and his council had decided was in his lord’s best interest If the 
Mikado had made public protest (an unheard-of procedure) Tojo ancf all his cabinet 
would have had to kill themselves. 
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of police-ridden suppression during the Tokugawa totalitarianism. 

It is especially significant for our present study to understand that 
the fifteen great “family companies” which before the war owned or 
controlled at least three-fourths of all of Japan’s productive capac- 
ity were in actuahty governed “the Japanese way” regardless of 
their legal structure. In some cases the head of the owner-family 
was dominant, though always under the direct influence of a formal 
or informal council of his kinsmen and executive employees. In 
some cases no member of the owner-family had any power at all. 
The company was managed by a council of executive employees 
with one of their own number as the titular head of the concern; he 
had the same general relation to the head of the owner-family as 
the shogun formerly had to the Emperor. 

The Tokugawas, as we have seen, were overthrown by a coali- 
tion of “outside” lords, those whom the Tokugawas had deprived of 
any possible participation in the all-potent “access to the throne” 
for over two centuries. Their act had the implied blessing of the re- 
vered royal family, long forbidden by custom from taking any part 
in politics by act or even implication, except as its opinion was re- 
flected through the court party. 

The Satsuma, Choshu, Tosa, and Hizen allies were beset by mu- 
tual jealousies and suspicions. No one of them was strong enough to 
seize the “access to the throne.” Each knew that to attempt it would 
mean a destructive civil war which would end with Japan being 
divided into “spheres of influence” by the foreign powers. To assure 
a strong united Japan these men formed a council, a counterpart of 
the clan council they aU knew so well, in which each faction had a 
voice. This coimcfl. assumed the “access to the throne” and was re- 
sponsible only to the Mikado, which meant in effect that they were 
responsible to themselves. In practice the men of Satsuma and 
Choshu could control this cabinet in face of the opposition of other 
factions. To strengthen this central authority further, all the daimios 
surrendered the considerable remnant of local autonomy that they 
had retained throughout the reign of the Tokugawas. 

In 1880 a constitution based on that of Prussia was promulgated; 
it established a parliamentary system, with a House of Representa- 
tives that was elected by 2 per cent of the population that had the 
required property qualifications. This led to the formation of politi- 
cal parties and all the external trappings of nineteenth-century 
European parliamentary government. But neither the establishment 
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of the Diet nor the subsequent liberalization of the suffrage law 
made any fundamental change in the old system of determining 
national policy in the name of the Emperor by the clan-council 
method. 

In the beginning the men of Satsuma airogated to themselves die 
control and development of a modern navy and the men of Choshu 
took over the army. During the subsequent legal changes in the 
governmental setup they saw to it that the navy and war ministers 
were never responsible to the Diet but always to the Emperor, 
which meant in practice that they were responsible only to them- 
selves. As these representatives of the two services could overthrow 
any cabmet by resigning, they maintained a complete check on any 
action of the government, on the other hand the government had 
no check on the activities of the army or navy other than by the 
roundabout and not always effective method of refusing them ap- 
propriations. 

For many years the Sat-Cho (Satsuma-Choshu) alliance, through 
its control of the mihtary services and its large representation in that 
powerful extra-legal group of coimcilors known as the genro, itself 
a glorified clan council, controlled the “access to the throne.” The 
Sat-Cho gradually lost control of the government after the turn of 
the century because of the rising power of the great industrialists 
who, as a whole, backed the parliamentary party. In the meantime 
there grew up within the army and navy, particularly in the army, 
several cliques of officers with ultra-nationahstic and anti-capitalistic 
tendencies who gradually absorbed the control formerly exercised 
by the clansmen. They had their differences, but these they com- 
promised among themselves by the time-tried metiiod. In 1931, one 
of these factions, in command of the practically autonomous garri- 
son on (the Kwantung peninsula that &e Japanese had seized from 
the Russians in 1904, set forth to conquer Manchuria. They thereby 
precipitated a chain of events that led to the attack on China and 
the complete domination of Japan s entire political and economic 
structure by the military, their alliance with Germany and Italy, and 
the attack on the United States and on the Dutch and British col- 
onies. 

Characteristics of the Japanese People. The Japanese, during 
their long history, evolved a strong, narrow, complex, and well- 
injfcegcated native culture from the Chinese and from primitive, 
autochthonous elements. It was far too firmly rooted to be aup- 
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planted or even fundamentally disturbed by the sudden impact of 
western civilization that struck Japan in the latter half of the past 
century. The Japanese have been able to adopt or adapt, or in some 
cases thoroughly assunilate, the external aspects of modern civiliza- 
tion that suited their own ends without altering certain characteris- 
tic thought processes, or what may be better desciibed as thought 
patterns, and certain basic concepts that are the product of their 
whole racial development. 

Of course the Japanese do not inherit thought patterns or con- 
cepts any more than other human bemgs do, but they begin to ab- 
sorb them in their first conscious moments. By the time the Japanese 
child is old enough to enter piimary school, where he will be thor- 
oughly and deliberately indoctrinated in them, these concepts are 
already firmly implanted in his mind. While it cannot be said that 
all Japanese think entirely alike, they come closer to it than any 
other people who have attained an advanced civilization. There is a 
remarkable sameness of expression on all the faces in any Japanese 
csrowd — a fact often noted by foreign residents in Japan — ^that can 
be paralleled only on the faces of a group of savages belonging to 
a single very closely integrated tribal gioup. 

These basic Japanese concepts aie six: Unity, compromise, indi- 
rection, patience, persistence, and ruthlessness. 

Unity. Filial piety and devotion to the divine Emperor are very 
real in Japan, but they are only expressions of the Japanese devo- 
tion to unity. It must be remembered that the Japanese are small 
men who fought and continually defeated and dispossessed larger 
men for two thousand years because they, the Japanese, achieved 
umty and the larger men did not. The Mikado remained a con- 
tinual and indestructible symbol of unity that no one had the temer- 
ity or even the desire to obhterate even in tunes of feudal anarchy. 

The notion that the ruling family is directly descended from the 
gods in the eldest line is by no means unique. It is practically the 
universal rationalization of the origin of kingship, and was well de- 
veloped in Egypt and Mesopotamia five thousand years ago. Only 
the Japanese, however, have clung to this cultural anachronism, a 
symbol of the unity that has continued to bring them victories over 
larger, stronger men. 

There is another aspect of Japanese emperor worship. In a land 
where the earth trembles, where volcanoes suddenly burst forth and 
bmy whole villages, and where at any time during nine months of 
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the year a typhoon may blow the roof off a man’s house, a profound 
fear of the forces of nature is likely to lead to their worship. The 
Emperor of Japan is the ranking descendant of these contending 
forces and the only livmg being who can mediate with them. 

The Japanese have more intimate illustrations of the value of 
unity in their daily lives. In a land where the growth of population 
has long crowded hard on the heels of the total production capacity, 
the struggle for survival, or at least the effort to maintain one’s posi- 
tion in the social order, is very keen. The family, the clan, or the 
business firm that did not present a united front to aU its rivals 
quickly lost out in the struggle. 

Compromise. Unity under a divine or, in the case of father or lord, 
at least a worshipful and revered leader is the Japanese ideal, but 
in practice the Japanese have always been governed largely by self- 
chosen top-faction groups — ^family council, clan council, imperial 
council — ^that exercised authority in the leader’s name, though often 
without his cooperation and sometimes witliout his knowledge or 
consent. The reason, of course, is that the titular ruler, normally the 
eldest male in the sole or senior family in the group, has in many 
cases proved incapable of exercising his own authority. 

Thus executive decisions — ^in business, in war, or in the imperial 
government — ^must be reached through compromise arrived at by 
intricate undercover politics circumscribed by a most elaborate code 
of courtesy and a genius for secrecy and indirection. This is a time- 
consuming process and a source of weakness as well as strength. 

Indirection. When well-established practice conflicts with dearly 
held theory, indirection and subterfuge become necessities. Saying 
exactly what they mean and doing exactly what they say are not 
the common practices of the Japanese. They cherish the oblique ap- 
proach, and their language seems to be especially designed to make 
equivocal insinuations and avoid direct statements. 

Patience. Patience is a corollary to successful compromise by the 
devious Japanese method. Patience is bred, too, by Hvmg contin- 
ually in closely packed groups where the individual must so often 
await group action or defer to the wishes of elders and superiors. 
The patience of the Japanese is all the more remarkable in view of 
the fact diat they, unlike ihe Chinese, have pronounced neurotic 
tendencies and are inclined to hysteria. 

Persistence. Persistence is patience’s twin. As workers the Jap- 
anese succeed by patience and persistence rather than by vigor and 
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strength. European employers have found Japanese laborers willing 
to work doggedly twelve hours a day, but they cannot or will not 
stand up under eight or even six horns’ work at the speed that is 
usual in America. 

Ruihlessness. Ruthlessness is such an integral part of their char- 
acter that the Japanese are hardly aware of it. Certainly the Jap- 
anese militant nationalists saw no occasion to urge and eulogize this 
trait as did the neo-pagan Germans. Japanese ruthlessness in carry- 
ing out a plan, once it has been agreed upon and given official sanc- 
tion, can be duplicated only by that of a colony of for aging ants. It 
is not necessary to give any detailed examples of it to a generation 
that has seen the Japanese army in action. In commerce and indus- 
try the Japanese have demonstrated the same qualities and sub- 
stantially the same procedure as in war, though by and large they 
have been less obvious, because men who have been trained for im- 
portant posts in trade, with their broader contacts and much more 
liberal education, are more subtle than mihtary leaders. 

The Japanese are eager to take*advantage of any lack of ruth- 
lessness on the part of others but they despise them for that lack. 
While they were often enraged at such mid-nineteenth-century real- 
ists as Sir Harry Parkes® and Commodore Perry® for frustrating 
their designs, they greatly admired both men and secretly and some- 
times even openly disparaged the sentimental collaborationists and 
appeasers who conducted Enghsh and American affairs in Japan 
during subsequent periods. 

On the negative side the Japanese have learned to place such re- 
liance on group action and group initiative that they neglect the 
development of individual initiative. It is lacking even among the 
leaders, because in practice the exercise of authority is habituaUy in 
the hands of a top-faction group rather than an individual leader. 
The Japanese plan well but slowly, and they must have a plan to fol- 
low. If that plan fails, they may have another to fall back on. If that 
fails, the leader resigns or commits suicide, and a new group is 

® Commodore Perry not only opened Japanese ports to the world, but he had real- 
istic views about the Japanese which should be carefully studied See his Narrative, 
a "must” for every serious student of this area. 

Sir Harry Parkes, another realist, was the British Mimster to Japan from 1865 to 
1883 He was cordially hated by the Japanese, but they freely acknowledged that 
he was the one European they could never deceive. See Life of Str Harry Parkes by 
S. Lane-Poole and F. V. Dickens. 

Such tough-minded, clear-sighted men as these, and not the sentimentalists who 
later decried them, will be needed as occupational admmistrators. 
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formed which evolves another plan by age-old methods of recondite 
compromise. Swift decisions by one man with both authority and 
responsibihty is not “the Japanese way.” 

For this reason the Japanese have been more successful than any 
other oriental people in large, well-coordinated opmmercial and in- 
dustrial establishments; but as individual merchants, or as entrepre- 
neurs operating without government or corporation backing, they 
have never been able to compete with the Chinese, or even with 
certain East Indians. 

How the Japanese will react in defeat we do not know. Except 
for a few temporary incursions into Korea in the Middle Ages they 
had had no experience in foreign wars until they attacked China in 
1895; their success during the next forty-six years confirmed their 
belief in their divine destiny as conquerors. This conviction is closely ' 
bound up with their belief in the divinity of the Mikado and its cor- 
ollary, the perfectibility of the Japanese race.® The shock of disillu- 
sion may have a profound but probably temporary efiFect on the 
nation’s capacity and prolong the period of reconstruction some 
years. 

®This Japanese belief rests on two premises. 

1. That iiiey are god-bom The Mikado is descended from god by the especially 
sacred eldest Ime. All other Japanese axe heaven-descended through lesser collateral 
Imes that dimmish in sanctity the farther they are from kinship to the royal family. 
All are infinitely superior to earth-born foreigners. 

2. That all Japanese acquire sanctity because they automatically beheve in the 
divmity of the Mikado and acknowledge him as the de 'jure ruler of the umverse. 

These are the reasons that have been seriously advanced by Japanese scholars for 
* the fact that the Shmto religion has no moral code. Moral codes are necessary only 
to earth-born foreigners who are steeped in sm because they refuse to acknowledge 
the Mikado’s divimty. The scholars give no explanation of the fact that the Japa- 
nese have for centuries been the world’s most police-ridden race. 





Agriculture 


In spite of the unprecedented progress of manufacturing in the past 
sixty years, agriculture remains Japan’s leadmg industry in respect 
to both invested capital and net output. It supplies about 95 per 
cent of the food requirements of the nation and still constituted an 
important element in foreign trade at the beginning of the Second 
World War. However, it has suffered from progressive debility for 
many years as a result of several political, economic, and social fac- 
tors, among which the following are the most significant: (1) An 
enormous burden of taxation; (2) a huge and continually increasing 
debt burden; (3) the decline in soil fertility; (4) the rapid increase 
in the rural population; (5) the deterioration of sources of subsidi- 
ary income. 

Taxation. Traditionally a tax on land has been the principal sup- 
port of the Japanese government, both local and national. As some 
90 per cent of the nation s income was derived from the products 
of die land prior to the very recent industrial revolution, this was 
understandable. But partly from habit and partly from the desire 
of the government to promote the growth of industry and commerce * 
at all costs, the taxes on land and on the products of agriculture have 
been increased both actually and proportionately. Furthermore, the 
enormous and mounting cost of building and maintaining a modem 
war machine had to be paid by taxation, at least to the extent to 
which it was paid. Finally, some form of tax remission was among 
the subsidies Japan has always granted favored industries, those es- 
sential to her program of expansion. 

The result is, according to a statement published by the Imperial 
Agriculturd Society not long before the beginning of the war, that 
landlords pay 50 per cent of their annual income in taxes and peas- 
ant proprietors 31, as against the 14 per cent paid by merchants 
and the 18 per cent paid by manufacturers. Agriculture has been 
paying the subsidies given to commerce and industry. 

The Debt Burden. The total mortgage indebtedness of Japan’s 
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farms rose from $375,000,000 in 1914 — about $65 per farm family 
— ^to $1,700,000,000 in 1937, or about $300 per household. This is the 
private debt of the farmer; it does not include his share of the vil- 
lage debt or his share of the debts of the prefectme and the nation, 
all of which are appalling. Since the average tillable land per farm 
family is only shghtly in excess of two acres and is steadily decreas- 
ing, while the tax and debt burdens and the fertilizer costs are in- 
creasing, the debt structure borne by the Japanese farm can be 


JAPAN’S FARM DEBT 

1914 ^ZlS.000.000 



described only as fantastic. Still more fantastic is the rate of interest 
the farmer must pay on this mounting debt. On more than half of it 
the interest rate exceeds 20 per cent. Over two-fifths of the farm in- 
come is paid out in interest. 

This rate is four or five times as high as that on government-spon- 
sored loans to favored industrialists and is even more preposterous 
in view of the IM per cent paid on loans to shipbuilders. Again, agri- 
culture has paid, in part at least, the subsidies granted to preferred 
t37pes of iudustry. 

Decline in Soil Fertility. The decline in the natural fertility 
of the Japanese farm land has been due in part to the leaching ef- 
fect of the heavy rainfalls, but ta a greater extent to ^e continual 
promotion of soil-depleting small grain, principally rice, barley, and 
■^eat. in the southern part of Shikoku and a few districts in Kyushu 
the climate is so warm that two crops of rice are grown on the same 
field each year. Over a large part of Japan’s Pacific slope barley is 
sown in the fields immediately after the rice harvest. The barley 
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ripens in the early summer before the rice shoots have to be trans- 
planted from the seedbeds to the main field. Elsewhere winter 
wheat takes the place of barley as a second crop. 

This practice would have worn out these fields long ago but for 
the fact that the Japanese have been extensive users of natural fer- 
tihzer for centuries. Soil depletion progressed, however, and the 
yield per acre decreased seriously in many districts until recently, 
when the use of chemical fertilizers was introduced. Since then the 
crop yield has been maintained and increased, but at the price of 
decreasing the cash yield to the farmer, for the cost of imported fer- 
tilizer has become a major item in his operating expenses. 

Rural Overpopulation. The Japanese are notoriously fecund and, 
as elsewhere, the greatest increase in population occurs in the rural 
districts. Until the end of the sixteenth century famines, pestilence, 
and local and national civil wars were substantial checks, but the 
population grew despite them. The excess of population was able to 
find new land, either by cutting down forests, draining swamps, and 
terracing mountainsides, or by slowly pushing back ihe Ainus, who 
still held part of northern Honshu. By the time the autocratic To- 
kugawas assumed control of the national government the Ainus had 
been pushed back to Hokkaido. Feudal wars came to an end, and 
the improvement in transportation resulting from the development 
of national highways and the beginning of an extensive system of 
canals greatly decreased the number of periodic local famines. That 
left pestilence as the only major check on population increase and 
this was largely removed by the adoption of modern medical pro- 
cedure after 1870. 

At the end of the Tokugawa regime the national government be- 
gan a campaign to exploit and later to colonize Hokkaido, which 
hitherto had been largely left to the Ainus. This campaign was fur- 
thered under Emperor Meiji. Hokkaido is too cold and dry for the 
traditional Japanese small-field rice culture and the peasants showed 
great reluctance to migrate and take up life under unusual condi- 
tions. Today Hokkaido, the second largest Japanese island, has only 
about 3,000,000 people. 

The rural Japanese have shown a similar reluctance to migrate to 
Manchuria and Korea, where the climate is severe, and migration 
to such favored locahties as California and Hawaii was soon pro- 
scribed by American law. Outside of the armed forces and the 
civil oJBBcials in occupied territories there are probably fewer than a 
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million Japanese living abroad today, less than the natural increase 
for a single pre-war year. 

As the natural increase in the larger industrial centers is itself 
considerable, the cities have been able to absorb only a part of 
the rural increase, in spite of their phenomenal growth since the 
beginning of the century. Fmthermore, a great part of the excess 
of population that has left the rural districts has been seasonal or 
boom-tune laborers, girls indentured to textile mills or other fac- 
tories, or boys conscripted into the army. The majority of all of them 
return to the land. 

The result is that individual holdings have been subdivided to the . 
point where many will no longer support a family even at a mini- 
mum subsistence level. The farmer then must either find additional 
employment, which has become increasingly difficult in most dis- 
tricts, rent additional land, or sell his holding and become an out- 
right tenant or a common laborer. 

When Japan began her full-scale war on China in 1937, there 
were something over five million farm households in Japan. Seven 
out of ten of these families owned insufficient land for their support 
or else no land at all. More than half of those who did own land 
had less than an acre and a quarter. On the other hand some 200,000 
families, a httle more than SM per cent of the whole, owned nearly a 
quarter of the farm land. 

In all, about one-half of the 16,000,000 acres of tillable land in 
Japan proper is farmed by tenants. 

Although Japanese agriculture is by aU standards a bankrupt in- 
dustry and its yield per man-hour of labor among the world s low- 
est, the total gross yield and the per-acre yield have been consist- 
ently high, partly because the Japanese farmer and his large fam- 
ily are conditioned to hard work and privation by long habit and 
fanatical nationalism. 

The policy of the government has been to keep the country as 
nearly as possible self-sufficient in the production of foodstuffs, no 
matter what the cost to the farmer. Persistent propaganda has taught 
him toTblame his hard lot on the semi-Europeanized city capitalists 
and the foreign powers and their economic and pohtical “encircle^ 
ment” of Japan. This policy has been largely successful. Japan has 
maintained self-sufficiency m aU major food crops except rice. 

In 1931, the year of the conquest of Manchuria, the imperial gov- 
ernment begaa experimenting with a variety of measures, all of 
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them having the stated purpose of alleviating the sad condition of 
the farmer but actually designed to maintain this agricultural self- 
sufficiency. For instance, the five-year plan for wheat inaugurated 
in 1932 did triple the farmer’s income from wheat, but it also ac- 
complished its real purpose of raising production to fifty million 
bushels by the 1937-38 harvest. This was done principally at the 
consumer’s expense by raising the tariff on all imported wheat and 
flour, although superior varieties of wheat and improved cultural 
methods were introduced. To a considerable extent wheat replaced 
millet and barley as a second crop in rice fields and to a lesser ex- 
tent mulberry trees that were cut down because of the continuing 
decrease in silkworm culture. 

Earlier, in 1926, the government appropriated $150,000,000 for a 
twenty-five-year program to permit tenants to buy rented land. In 
1932, in line with the general agricultural program, a huge increase 
in this appropriation was planned, but it was blocked by the land- 
lord interests. By 1936 about 120,000 tenants had bought 130,000 
acres of land, a little more than an acre each. According to the last 
figiues issued, only about 2 per cent of the tenants have received 
any advantage at all from the pmchasing program, so its over-all 
effect has been negligible. 

The government also instituted extremely inclusive price controls 
of selected crops, with the announced purpose, as stated in the pre- 
amble to the Kce Law of 1933, of “maintaining agricultural prices 
at levels that would satisfy the needs of the producers without sac- 
rificing those of the consumers.” This sort of juggling failed just 
as it had many times before. Under this act the maximum and mini- 
mum prices were set each year for the entire empire and main- 
tained by a miUion-yen stabilization fund. The growers reaped con- 
siderable benefit, but the fund ran out and, confronted with the 
prospect of losing money, the government amended the law m 1936 
to institute a warehousing procedure that threw the burden back on 
the farmer. The result was that in 1936 the farm income from rice 
was $300,000,000 less than in the pre-price control year of 1929, 
although the rice was sold at a higher price and the crop was one- 
eighth largerl 

As the use of chemical fertilizers became increasingly necessary 
to mfliritftiri crop production, their prices went up. Here the govern- 
ment instituted 'a system of bulk purchase as well as price control 
to check skyrocketing costs. Whe&er or not this would have been 
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effective cannot be determined, for the Chinese war and the gen- 
eral war that followed soon placed nearly aU chemical fertilizers in 
the category of munitions. 

Deterioration of Subsidiary Industries. Two important subsidiary 
industries that have been a source of additional income to the Jap- 
anese farmer have deteriorated in the past few years. 

The first is silk culture. Although many families have been en- 
tirely dependent upon silkworm raising, it is a between-crop occupa- 
tion in many districts. The development and improvement of rayon 
and other synthetics caused a continual decline in cocoon prices in 
spite of government subsidies; in 1934 the farm income from this 
source was only 20 per cent of what it had been in 1929. It rallied to 
35 per cent in 1936, but in that year Japan rose to first place in the 
world’s production of rayon, and shortly thereafter a series of new 
synthetics, including the now famous nylon, were developed in the 
United States. Whether natural silk, in a free post-war economy, 
will be more than a luxury commodity with limited use or whether 
it will assume something like its pre-war importance is a matter of 
conjecture. 

The second is charcoal, universally used in the primitive clay fire- 
boxes that serve as cook stoves in the vast majority of Japanese 
kitchens. As most rural villages are but a short distance from at least 
one tree-covered mountain, charcoal burning has always been a 
between-crop occupation for farm families. Abrmdant precipitation 
makes reforestation rapid in Japan, but on the average it takes about 
three years for a tree to grow to a size and state of maturity where 
it is worth cutting for charcoal. In the past this allowed contin- 
uous cropping of the public forests available to the peasants. Within 
the past twenty years the demand for charcoal has grown; as a re- 
sult, the rural families, having less land and less farm income, have 
turned to charcoal burning so intensively that they have cut the 
trees faster than they grow. Consequently the people are now re- 
duced to the uneconomic practice of burning of year-old saplings, 
and the income per labor unit has been reduced to a small fraction 
of what it was formerly. 

Other sources of outside income for the peasants have been the 
sale of the services of their children, particularly their daughters, 
on labor contracts to various industries and institutions in the cities, 
and allotments from the pay of their sons, miserable as it is, in the 
army. The subject of the gurls contracted to the textile mills will be 
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dealt with later, but the unusual relationship between the peasants 
and the military forces, particularly the army, will be discussed here 
because it has a direct bearing on Japan s agricultural situation. 

The peasant boy has always been the preferred conscript since 
the beginning of the modem Japanese army. He is sturdy, for only 
sturdy children can survive on a Japanese farm. He is conditioned 
to long hours of monotonous toil, a meager diet, extremes of heat 
and cold, and, above all, rain and wind. His lot is so hard at home 
that he looks forward to army service, glowingly described by re- 
turned conscripts, with pleasant anticipation. More important, as 
a Japanese oflBcer put it, “he does not Imow too much.” That is, he 
has had only the minimum primary education required by law and 
no contact at aU with occidental ideologies. 

The army itself imdertook to give the conscripts that showed any 
capacity for leadership or technical work a thorough training. The 
way to promotion to non-commissioned and commissioned rank — 
there is little or no social gap between the two in the Japanese army 
— ^was wide open for the peasant-conscripts. Their zeal was tre- 
mendous, for the lucky ones could stay in the army as professional 
soldiers, a lot infinitely preferable to returning to the mud of the 
parental rice paddy. 

When the army was first modernized in the early days of the Meiji 
regime, it was controlled by chosen partisans of samurai rank and 
instructed by foreign officers, German and French, and then by 
Japanese officers educated abroad or by foreign instructors in Japan. 
Among these officers there was always a faction of militant na- 
tionalists eager to accept all the strictly technical foreign knowledge 
but no foreign ideology that would weaken the fundamental con- 
cept that the God-Emperor was the de fare ruler of the world and 
that the Japanese were divinely appointed to enforce this rule. 

This faction grew progressively larger as more and more farm 
boys, educated by the army for the army, rose to commissioned 
rank. After the Russo-Japanese War it became dominant in the 
Kwantung army, the Japanese army of occupation in the former 
Russian leasehold in southern Manchuria, which acquired practical 
autonomy by maintaining that its command was answerable to the 
Mikado alone. After the Kwantung army seized Manchuria, largely 
on its own initiative, this “younger officer” faction became an in- 
creasingly powerful force in the Japanese home army and in na- 
tional aflEairs, mainly by assassination and intimidation. 
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While these sons of fanners subscribed to several versions of 
state socialism — each of several chques had its own — and main- 
tained that all the means of production should be the personal prop- 
erty of the Emperor, they have never instigated any substantial 
program to improve the economic condition of the agriculturists. 
They deplored rural poverty where it became so extreme as to limit 
the physical effectiveness of future conscripts through inadequate 
diet. Otherwise their pohcy was to glorify it. They were firm in the 
belief that poverty produced the best soldiers and that the over- 
burden of taxes on the land was essential to support an expanding 
army. The army in turn would be a great benefit to the farmers in 
two ways: immediately, because it assured promotion to more and 
more farmers’ sons and consequent increases in pay allotments to 
their fathers; and ultimately, because the territories conquered by 
the army would bring a golden era of prosperity to all Japan. 

Through their sons Japanese agriculturists on the whole felt that 
they had a vested interest in imperial expansion. They accepted the 
inequalities thrust upon them because of their belief, strengthened 
by tibe military successes of 1931 to 1942, that their all-conquering 
sons would bring an end to such disparities. 

Because they have lived so long on husks and hope, the defeat 
that puts an end to that hope will be more profoundly depressing to 
the farmers than to any other class in Japan. They wiU react in one 
of two ways, either by hysterical violence or by a ninnb, paralyzing 
confusion in which they wfll wait for death. Both are typical of 
primitive Japanese and both will be equally disastrous to agricul- 
tural production, which must continue in full swing if the popula- 
tion is to be fed. 

It is of the utmost importance that the army of occupation fore- 
stall this disaster immediately by giving the farmer new hope in 
place of the old one. One of the first acts should be the broadcasting 
of a clear and simple statement that his debt burden will be 
promptly removed and his tax load reduced to a minimum, and that 
for the fest time in his life his,income will belong to him. Given this 
incentive the farmer will take care of the problem of food produc- 
tion. 

AGracuiiTUBAL Commodities 

Rice. Rice is the principal crop on about half of Japan’s 16,000,000 
acres of tillable land, and the half devoted to this crop is by far the 
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more valuable and productive. The annual yield varies considerably 
but averages close to 20 billion poimds or 350 milhon bushels. This 
is seven times the average annual production of rice in the United 
States and is exceeded only by that in China and India. 

The Japanese prefer rice to any other cereal, and home-grown rice 
to any imported variety. But the domestic crop is always from 5 to 
15 per cent short of supplying the domestic demand, in spite of the 
fact that a considerable number of Japanese, including a large part 
of the rice-producing farmers, cannot afford to eat rice. These peo- 
ple live on cheaper cereals, such as barley, millet, and wheat. As 
one Japanese writer puts it, “In the coimtry only the very fortunate 
and the very ill eat rice.” The peasant grins with pleasure when his 
daughter is indentured to a factory or his son is conscripted by the 
army. “They’ll eat rice every day!” When he hears that one of the 
village elders is being fed rice he is horrified. “What! They’re feed- 
ing him rice already? I had no idea he was that far gone!” 

The Japanese have names for, and native experts claim they can 
distinguish, 3000 varieties of rice, though botanists distinguish only 
a couple of dozen. The reason for the discrepancy is that rice is so 
overwhelmingly important to the Japanese that they can recognize 
the slightest variation in color, form, hardness, taste, and so on, due 
to small local differences in soil, climate, and cultural methods. 

There are two major methods of cultivation, the upland and the 
lowland. Upland rice grows in the field where it is sown; it is not 
transplanted and the field is not flooded. The procedure is the same 
as that used in growing a field of wheat and involves comparatively 
little labor, but upland rice is generally inferior. 

The lowland method produces a far greater yield per acre, but at 
an infinitely greater cost in hours of labor. Since land is compara- 
tively scarce and labor is incalculably cheap, the lowland method is 
used wherever the rice field can be flooded and so produce all but 
a small portion of the total crop. 

Cultivation by the lowland method varies in details from district 
to district, but the common element is backbreaking toil by the 
whole farm family. 

With from one to three acres of land, the average farmer has no 
work animals, and of course no cultivating machinery. His tiny 
fields have already been leveled and diked or terraced by his ances- 
tors; hence he Has no primary development to do unless his district 
has been visited by a flood or an eartii-cracking quake. His biggest 


t 
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job is preparing the field. If it has the preferred clay subsoil, the top 
soil is entirely removed and the subsoil is tamped or poimded to 
create an artificial hardpan or plow sole that is practically imper 
vious to water. 

This process not only saves water but prevents the expensive com- 
mercial fertilizer from penetrating below root level. Fertilizer is 
evenly mixed with the soil, and the latter, carefully rubbed between 
the fingers of the entire squatting family, is spread back over the 
field. This is usually not done every year in every field, but it is 
done often enough to add tremendously to the family’s annual hours 
of labor. 

In the meantime young rice plants have been growing in a small 
seedbed. The beds are sowed about the first of May (this varies ac- 
cording to climate) and early in June the seedlings are transplanted 
into the main field. It has already been flooded and mulched with 
straw and manure, the mulch being tramped into the mud by the 
farm family; the rice seedlings are planted by hand in neat rows. 
The Japanese maintain that the act of transplanting has a stimulat- 
ing effect on the seedlings that results in about a one-quarter in- 
crease in yield. 

The field is kept flooded and is continually tended all during the 
growing season. The family spend almost all the daylight hours 
knee-deep in mud and water, pulling water-grown weeds, applying 
a few crystals of commercial fertilizer to the roots of each plant, 
and, where irrigation by gravity flow is not possible, maintaining a 
constant water level in the field with an ancient treadmill pump. 

Rice blooms in early September; by the first of October the field 
is allowed to dry and the rice ripens. Reaping and threshing are 
hand operations that have not changed in a thousand years. 

While the acre yield obtained with this method is high by orien- 
tal standards, the over-all average for Japan is lower than that in 
California — ^the ratio being 47 to 51 — ^where rice is sowed in large 
fields in the same manner as any other small grain, without trans- 
planting. The fields are flooded during the growing season and dried 
off while the grain is ripening. The rice is reaped and threshed by 
power machines; hence the expenditure of man-hours per imit of 
grain is infinitely less than in Japan. The principal reason for the 
larger yield is the selection of land. In Japan every acre that can 
possibly grow rice is sowed to it. In California rice is grown only on 
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land that has great natural advantages for producing it by our 
methods. 

Japan’s rice crop may be temporarily reduced in the immediate 
future because of the soil depletion that has resulted from the lack 
of commercial fertilizers durmg the war. There is not likely to be 
any substantial increase in rice acreage, for almost all the land in 
any way suitable has long smce been utihzed. Whether tliere will 
be a decrease depends on two factors, a possible change in the na- 
tion’s dietary habits or the development of more profitable uses for 
the land, or both. 

By and large, the problems of land utilization should be worked 
out by the Japanese themselves with a minimum of supervision. 
They have long-established organizations and techniques for agri- 
cultural research and experimentation that have been very success- 
ful in meeting practical problems. 

Barley. Barley, with an average yield of over 150 million bushels 
for the recent pre-war years, is Japan’s second grain crop. About half 
of it is grown in rice fields as a winter crop. A high yield per acre 
in indicated by the fact that in the United States the barley acreage 
is nine times that of Japan, whereas the total yield is only three 
times as great. 

Barley has become increasingly important as the food of the poor, 
and the large and expanding brewing industry is an important out- 
let. Beer has been rapidly replacing the more expensive sake (made 
from rice) as Japan’s national drink. Barley production will prob- 
ably increase. 

The soil depletion resulting from growing two smaU-grain crops 
on the same land in the same year is in. some measure compensated 
by the Japanese practice of returning every bit of available straw 
and chafE to the soil as mulch. 

Wheat. The 50-miIlion-bushel crop produced during the winter 
growing season of 1937-38 made wheat Japan’s third grain crop. 
About half was grown as a second crop on rice fields. The quality is 
dubious, but the Japanese have small regard for wheat as compared 
to rice. Furthermore, the government’s wheat program emphasized 
high yield at the expense of quahty, and seed varieties were selected 
accordingly. 

Wheat production in the United States is twenty times that of 
Japan, Canada’s- is twelve times, France’s six, Argentina’s five, and 
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Australia’s three. Japan’s acre yield equals that of France and is 
roughly twice that of the other four countries. 

Any considerable increase in Japan’s wheat output will be con- 
ditioned by two circumstances, namely, a profoimd change in die- 
tary practice and extension of cultivation to the island of Hokkaido, 
where either hard winter or hard spring wheat will flourish. 

Rye. Twenty years ago rye was an important off-season crop 
grown in rice fields; its totd annual yield was almost as large as 
that of barley and exceeded that of wheat. For reasons not specified 
in any available Japanese publications, the yield began to decrease 
sharply and plantings fell off. No figures were published in the 
1938 issue of the Foreign'Commerce YearbooT^ on Japan’s produc- 
tion of rye. This declme was probably due to the rye blight which 
became prevalent about 1930. 

Oats. Japan produces about 10 million bushels of oats annually. 
This grain is not locally favored as human food. The army-sponsored 
horse-breeding industry has been the largest cash market for it, but 
a considerable amoimt of oats and oat hay is fed to cattle on Hok- 
kaido, where 95 per cent of the oats is grown. 

Millet. Fifty years ago millet was the principal food of the poor. 
Its production has been largely superseded by that of barley and 
wheat. 

Other Field Crops: Potatoes. About 60 million bushels of white 
potatoes was the average crop in recent pre-war years. The average 
acre yield is very high — some 200 bushels. The acreage sown to 
potatoes was greatly increased dining the war to produce industrial 
alcohol for the manufacture of explosives. This crop will play a 
large part in solving Japan’s immediate post-war food problems. 

Sweet Potatoes. The pre-war production of sweet potatoes was al- 
most 150 million bushels and tihe 5 deld was also high — about 200 
bushels per acre. As early as 1938 Japanese publications mentioned 
a large but unspecified increase in production, principally for al- 
cohol. 

Soybeans. The average annual crop of soybeans was about 15 
million bushels just prior to the war. These beans were an important 
food source because they supply protein to the always protein- 
deficient diet. Bean curd is the Japanese equivalent of cheese, and 
soy sauce is a universal condiment in Japan and throughout most 
of the Orient. -The bean is processed for oil, from which a type of 

^ U. S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
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margarine is made, and is also used as a cooking fat. Bean cake, the 
residue from the oil press, is used as food for livestock and as fer- 
tilizer in the rice fields. 

However, soybeans and all derivative products became a prin- 
cipal item of import from Manchuria and north China after those 
districts came under Japanese control, and domestic production fell 
ofF by half. 

Large quantities of other edible beans are produced. The total 
production is impossible to calculate because of conflicting reports 
and duplicate names for varieties, but it exceeded that of soybeans 
in 1938. A vigorous upward trend is indicated. 

Tobacco. In 1939, the last year for which figures are available, 
Japan placed sixth in tobacco production. The production and 
processing of tobacco has been a government monopoly since 1898. 
The industry is carefully nursed as a source of revenue. In the last 
years before the war between eighty and one hundred thousand 
acres were permitted to be- planted to this crop and the annual pro- 
duction averaged about 150 million pounds, a very high acre yield. 

Tobacco is a crop that requires intensive cultivation and a great 
deal of hand labor and is thereforfe particularly suited to conditions 
in Japan. The seed must be sown in a specially prepared bed, the 
seedlings carefully transplanted, and the field meticulously tended 
and fertilized throughout the growing season. Picking, sorting, grad- 
ing, and curing the leaf require considerable skill and extremely 
tedious labor. Both flue-cure and air-cure methods are used. 

Other factors favoring the cultivation of tobacco are the hot, 
humid summers and the variations in soil and climatic factors be- 
tween the different tobacco-producing areas — ^variations that alwa}j| 
exist in a mountainous, seagirt country where neither the soil nor 
the climate in one small valley seems to be quite the same as in 
the next. One of the commonest sentences the foreign investigator 
hears in Japan is, “Over the moimtain the crops are different.” 
Hence the taste, texture, and other qualities of tobacco grown in 
each local district are distinctive and this makes possible an infinite 
number of blends of native-grown tobacco. 

Tobacco was introduced into Japan by the Portuguese late in 
the sixteenth century; the first recorded planting was made in 1605. 
The oflBcial reaction to snioking was hostile at first. In 1651 smoking 
was officially permitted, but only indoors. A hundred years later. 
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however, nearly every man and woman in Japan, and most of the 
children, smoked, indoors and out. 

Some of the older and more conservative Japanese still cling to 
the tiny three whiffs” pipe, with its long stem and very small metal 
bowl, but cigarette smoking has been almost universal since about 
1890. A wave of anti-cigarette agitation, due in part to American 
missionaries and in part to the fear held by various nationalistic 
groups that the Japanese race was deteriorating physically, led to a 
law being passed in 1900 prohibiting children under twenty from 
smoking. However, the enforcement of this law, especially as ap- 
plied to children beyond the school age, was greatly curtailed by 
custom and by the fact that the government itself soon began pro- 
moting the sale of cigarettes as a revenue measure. 

In 1902 various strams of American white burley and yellow leaf 
were introduced and a long-range program was maugurated to 
dommate the whole domestic cigarette market and capture as much 
of the world market as possible. With these objects in view two 
principal types of cigarettes were developed, the Kuchizuki, filled 
with “native” tobacco and with a mouthpiece attached — copied 
after the European cigarettes that were first introduced into Ja- 
pan — and the Ryogiri “American”-style cigarettes, without the 
mouthpiece and filled with various blends of the new native-grown 
American varieties. American-type cigarettes grew in popularity 
until by 1939 they led in production by three to one. Five billion 
cigarettes were consumed in Japan that year. 

By 1927 Japan attempted to cut off the importation of tobacco 
entirely by imposing a 200 per cent luxury tax on all but leaf to- 
bacco. Imports of cigarettes and tobacco in other forms continued 
to satisfy the foreigners and the wealthy Japanese in the large cities 
who had been accustomed to them, but they fell off continually 
xmtil in 1939 the Japanese reports triumphantly described them as 
a “mere trickle.” Domestic consumption, valued at 431,250,000 yen, 
was “almost entirely satisfied by native production,” and exports 
valued at 9,813,000 yen, said to be three times those of 1936, were 
recorded. 

While Japan claimed to export to markets as far away as Egypt, 
her largest market was in Japanese-controlled Manchuria, where the 
domestic crop is far too small to satisfy the local demand and where 
there were a large number of Japanese — soldiers, officials, and 
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colonists — ^who still smoked the brands they learned to like at home. 

The Japanese tobacco monopoly (the I.J.G.) has been much 
cleverer at merchandising than the government monopolies in Eu- 
rope. It put out four widely advertised brands of cigarettes in packs 
of ten and tins of a hundred, attractively .packed tins of smoking 
tobacco, and other products. Advertising and publicity campaigns 
modeled after those so familiar in America were especially designed 
to increase exports. But in 1939 writers in Japanese trade magazines 
complamed bitterly that 80 per cent of the tobacco trade in China 
was still in the hands of Biitish and American concerns. The I.J.G. 
was never able to compete in an open market -with American and 
British tobacco products for quality or with Chinese or Indian bulk 
tobacco for cheapness. However, no government tobacco monopoly 
has ever been able to compete with fiee enterprise in any open 
market because the keen competition among piivate concerns keeps 
them much more constantly alert to the problem of gratifying the 
whims of the public. 

Viewed strictly as an agricultural crop, Japanese tobacco should 
have an excellent future in a free market. Japans climate and 
cultivation methods are particularly adapted to it, and her strategic 
conunercial position should give her a great advantage in marketing. 
The principal competitors of Japanese tobacco in recent pre-war 
years have been the inferior leaf tobaccos from India and China 
imported by the I J.G. to mix in varying amounts with tfhe more 
expensive native tobacco in most of its products. 

Tea. Tea is another crop that is particularly adapted to agricultural 
conditions in Japan because its production requires much diligent, 
skillful, patient labor both in growing the plant and in processing 
the leaf. Furthermore, it is a hillside crop that requires both plentiful 
rainfall and excellent drainage, and Japan is a land of hillsides. 
Apparently it does well in a somewhat acid soil, the type prevalent 
there. 

Hie plant is a shrub belonging to the same family as the camellia 
that grows to a fair size in nature. In Japan tea is grown in closely 
spaced rows, either as individual bushes or m compact, rounded 
beautifully trimmed hedges no more than three or fom feet high 
set one above the other on the hillside. 

Picking begins m late April or early May, according to the district, 
and usually lasts three or four weelss. The best tea comes from the 
new leaf buds on the tips of each twig; each succeeding leaf below 
furnishes a slightly poorer quality. Bruising the leaf reduces its 
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value; hence tea picking is a job for small, deft, quick fingers. Most 
of the pickers are women and children. 

The plants continue to put forth leaves and there is a second pick- 
ing a month after the first, and in some cases a third. In 1938 about 
110 million pounds of tea were produced from approximately 

100.000 acres of tea plants. Four per cent of the whole crop — 

4.400.000 pounds valued at more than 23 million yen — ^was exported 
that year. 

The value of tea is determined by the district in which it is grown 
as well as by the size of the leaf and the care taken in processing. 
The finest tea from the Uji district near Kyoto retails for about one 
hundred times the selling price of the cheap bulk tea sold to the 
poor. The latter contains coarse leaves and bits of wood cut from 
the plant when it is trimmed. The best and the poorest grades are 
never exported. 

The limiting factors in Japan’s production of tea have been the 
government pohcy of maintaining self-sufficiency in food produc- 
tion at aU costs, and the competition of the teas of China, India, 
Ceylon, and the Dutch East Indies. There seems little doubt but that 
Japan’s production can be profitably expanded under a system of 
free economy. 

Garden Vegetables. As elsewhere in the world, considerable acre- 
age near cities and towns is devoted to truck crops which reach the 
market by pole-pushed sampans on the small canals that are com- 
mon everywhere in Japan’s most populous districts. Fresh vege- 
tables are perishable, of course, and not subject to export. The com- 
monest of aU is the long white radish that may grow eighteen inches 
long and an inch and a half in diameter. Sliced and pickled, it is 
one of the most universal of aU Japanese consumables; a few tjun, 
lunp, colorless slices of pickled radish are always served with fish, 
cooked or raw. It is shipped in considerable quantities to Japanese 
Uving abroad. There are no figures on the extent of this export. 

During the late 1930’s experiments were carried out in canning 
vegetables after the American manner with a view to competing 
with American products on the world market. There is no record of 
Japanese caimed vegetables having been exported in any great 
amount, though there is a statement in one of the Japanese trade 
journals that in 1938 asparagus to the value of one million yen was 
grown in Hokkaido, the imphcation being that much of it was 
canned and exported to Europe and America. 

The Japan Times Yearbook of 1938 gives 3,709,580 yen as the 
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total value of vegetables canned in Japan in 1935. No later total is 
available. 

Fruit. This same source gives 3,821,032 yen as the value of canned 
fruit processed in Japan in 1935. The increase during the next five 
years was certainly very large. Although these figures are not broken 
down and no exact figures on fresh fruit production are obtainable, 
it is known that the bulk of Japan s canned fruit is oranges, though 
canned cherries and Bartlett pears appear in the display advertise- 
ments in Japanese trade magazines. 

Pears and plums were imported from China more than a thousand 
years ago and local varieties have long been developed in Japan. 
Apples were introduced into northern Honshu by an American 
about 1880 and apple production has attained some local impor- 
tance. Other deciduous fruits have been introduced from abroad 
from time to time and a wide variety are in limited commercial 
production. The famous flowering cherries and plums do not bear. 

The only citrus fruit produced in commercial quantities is the 
Satsuma orange, named for the famous medieval daimiate in south- 
ern Kyushu. This is a free-skin orange similar to a tangerine, but 
somewhat larger; it is almost identical with the mandarin orange 
grown in southern China. This hardy orange is successfully grown 
where there is considerable winter frost and some snow. There are 
a number of groves as far north as Hiroshima on the northern shore 
of the Inland Sea. The orange canning industry originated at 
Hiroshima, and one brand that was widely advertised throughout 
the Far East was produced there at the outbreak of the war. Some 
fresh Satsuma oranges have been shipped abroad for many years 
and Satsuma trees and seeds were exported to certain districts in 
Texas, Louisiana, and Mississippi where the winters are too cold for 
other types of oranges. 

The 1940 commercial yearbook of the Osaka Mainichi gives the 
production of canned oranges for the first six months of 1939 as 
960,421 cases (the number and size of the cans in each case not 
specified); this indicates an enormous increase in orange grove acre- 
age as well as a huge increase in the fruit canning industry in the 
immediate pre-war years. Nearly twice as many cases of canned 
oranges as of the second commodity, canned sardines (515,644), 
were produced in that period. 

Canned oranges may be important in Japan s post-war commerce 
if standards of living in the Far East rise sufficiently to permit their 
wide sale. 
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Pyiethrum. Pyrethrum is a flower of the marigold type that, when 
ground to a powder, is widely used as a commercial insecticide. In 
1886 a Japanese sent some native oranges to an American friend 
and received pyrethrum seeds in return. In 1938 Japan produced 
11,000 tons, some 70 per cent of the world’s production, of which 
8000 tons were exported, 90 per cent going to the United States. 

While pyrethrum is not as stable as certain mineral poisons such 
as arsenate of lead, it has a great advantage over the latter for 
both domestic and agricultural uses in that it is non-poisonous to 
human beings and higher animals. It can therefore be used with 
great success in controllmg cattle parasites, cockroaches, carpet 
beetle moths, and the like, where mineral poisons would be danger- 
ous. 

Japan might easily increase her pyrethrum production, but ap- 
parently the world demand for it has been declining owing to the 
increased use of rotenone, a Brazilian product that has proved to be 
more effective for many purposes. Then, too, there have been de- 
veloped several synthetic insecticides, chiefly from petroleum, which 
when blended with a small amount of pyrethrum have a greater 
killing power. 

Just prior to the war a pyrethrum guild was organized among 
the farmers on Hokkaido, the principal center of production, to 
study means of improving the competitive position of their product. 
This effort died durmg the war as the fanners turned most of their 
land to the production of starches, oils, and fats to meet immediate 
war needs. However, extensive experiments were conducted to find 
new uses for pyrethrum and new methods of application. Several 
types of mosquito and vermin repellents were developed that have 
not yet been marketed outside of Japan. In the meantime tests con- 
ducted in Cahfomia indicate that pyrethrum is more effective than 
either rotenone or oil sprays in killing certain types of citrus pests. 
Hence it is now impossible to determine whether the pyrethrum 
acreage should be increased or decreased after the war. 

Peppermint. In 1935 a publication of the Japanese Bureau of 
Foreign Trade made the statement that Japan then produced be- 
tween 60 and 70 per cent of the world’s commercial peppermint crop, 
nearly all of it grown on the island of Hokkaido. It stated that owing 
to the fact that Hokkaido peppermint has a very high menthol con- 
tent it could compete successfully with that grown in any other part 
of the world and that the prospects of increased acreage for this 
crop were bright. 
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The value of the crop itself has not been given for any year, 
probably because all of it was processed by several firms of pharma- 
ceutical chemists in Kobe, Osaka, or Yokohama into menthol crys- 
tals and peppermint oil, 90 per cent of which was exported. 

Menthol is widely used in medicines, in dentifrices, and to some 
extent in toilet preparations. Peppermint oil is used in confections 
and drinks as well as in a wide variety of medicines. The United 
States, Great Britain, and France were Japan’s best customers for 
both of these products, the total value of such exports averaging 
about three mOhon American dollars for the late pre-war years. In 
addition Japan sold about $100,000 worth of mentholated lozenges 
to the Dutch East Indies and the South Sea Islands. 

The Japanese have published no information on peppermint culti- 
vation, except for the statement that they have evolved methods 
of producing a superior crop. There appears to be a growing market 
for this product and it may be of increasing importance in Japan’s 
post-war economy. 

Forest Products. There are about 50 million acres of forests in 
Japan, according to the latest estimate obtainable. About a quarter 
of this area is pine forest; the rest is mixed timber of many species. 
Japanese forests resemble those in the eastern part of the United 
States in that they have about sixty species of trees and bushes in 
common and that both contain a wide variety of trees. They con- 
trast with the forests of our Pacific coast, where large areas may 
contain only one dominant species, or at the most three or four. 

However, there are more than a hundred kinds of trees indigenous 
to Japan that do not grow anywhere in North America. Many of 
them, like the camphor tree and the bamboo, both of great com- 
mercial importance, are of tropical origin. Tropical plants and ani- 
mals have become acclimated in Japan to heavy snows and a sur- 
prising amount of cold. Wild monkeys are found as far north as the 
latitude of New York City; monkeys in snow-covered pine trees are 
a favorite subject of Japanese artists. 

It is important to note that there are only about a quarter of a 
pillion acres of primeval forest in Japan, most of it preserved for 
lIpHgious reasons. The rest is officiaUy designated as “cultivated 
Irorests” — cultivated in the sense that it has been regularly “cropped” 
l 9 ij.d either replanted or allowed to propagate according to a regular 
plan. In some places, particularly in the village-owned forest lands, 
poverty and the increasing demand for timber and charcoal in re- 
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cent years have led to the uneconomic cutting of small trees, al- 
though the Japanese have on the whole been far more intelhgent in 
forest management than we in the United States. This has been due 
in part to the fact that in Japan nearly all of the forest grows on 
land that is fit for no other purpose and hence there has been no 
urge for wasteful clearing, in part to a different system of ownership, 
and in part to the Japanese habit of strict regulation and control of 
nearly every kind of human activity. 

About 3M million acres of forest are the personal property of the 
Emperor and are administered as such. Between 18 and 19 million 
acres are government-owned and administered by a bureau under 
the minister of agriculture. Some 22 million acres are owned by 
private individuals or by subsidiaries of the big holding companies 
that control, or did control, so much of Japans resources. What 
disposition was made of this land under the expropriation decree 
of January, 1943, is not known. It has been intelhgently and con- 
servatively exploited in the past. The comparatively small acreage 
owned by various temples and religious communities is not ex- 
ploited at all, except for an occasional tree that is felled with great 
ceremony to be used in temple building. 

Only the 10 million-odd acres owned or operated by public com- 
munities have suffered from overcutting. Since their regrowth is 
almost immediate, denudation amd erosion are not widespread prob- 
lems. 

About 60 per cent of aU the trees cut are used for bmlding or for 
furniture manufacturing and three per cent of this is bamboo. Forty 
per cent becomes firewood or kitchen charcoal. The annual produc- 
tion of charcoail has the highest money value of any single forest 
product. 

The ordinary litter of dead branches and pine needles that ac- 
cumulates on the floor of the forests in other parts of the world 
furnishes the poorer Japanese with a considerable part of their 
household fuel. Forests and groves near any concentration of the 
population are Hterally swept clean. Secondary forest products are 
methodically harvested. Every year edible fungi (mushrooms, etc.) 
worth six to eight nulhon yen are gathered in Japan s forests, as well 
as fruits and edible or medicinal bark that have about the same 
total value, and edible bamboo sprouts worth some four or five 
million yen. . 

About 80 per cent of all the trees cut for lumber are pine of one 
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variety or another. In normal times most of these go into building 
material. Though there are pulp mills on Hokkaido that use locally 
cut wood, most of the mills depend on imported material in peace- 
time. 

The remaining 20 per cent may be roughly classified as hardwood 
used in making furniture, plywood, veneers, and the like. In addi- 
tion, large quantities of bamboo are used in building and for a be- 
wildering variety of manufactured products, from sliderules to toys. 

It is estimated that the forests of Japan proper supplied about 
two-thirds of her own needs for forest products, but imports of these 
commodities are large. About 60 million cubic feet of timber and 
327,000 tons of wood pulp were imported in 1936, principally from 
the United States and Canada. In the last six months of 1937 wood 
pulp imports rose to more than 450,000 tons because of the in- 
creased demand caused by the war with China. 

Imports, as well as production and consumption, will probably 
approximate 1936 levels when conditions return to normal after 
the war. 

Camphor. Camphor is a forest product whose gum content is 
processed from chipped camphor wood. For some years Japan has 
had a virtual monopoly of natural camphor produced from trees in 
Japan proper and in Formosa. Camphor is used as incense in the 
temples of various oriental sects, as an ingredient in several medici- 
nal preparations, and in the manufacture of celluloid. In 1930 cel- 
luloid manufacturers in the United States alone required fotir 
million pounds of Japanese camphor. 

Unfortunately for Japan, sales of natural camphor have been 
steadily declining, partly because various newly developed plastics 
have taken the place of celltJoid for many purposes, and partly be- 
cause India, second largest camphor customer, has laimched a cam- 
phor program of her own which will make her increasingly inde- 
pendent of Japanese exports. 

There will always be some demand for camphor for medicinal 
use, but this will be only a fraction of the total pre-war demand, 
when Japan’s exports averaged 12 million pounds of oil and crude, 
with a value of $2,000,000. Two-thirds of this went to the United 
States. 
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Prior to the war Japan produced about 80 per cent of the world’s 
supply of commercial raw silk. China probably produced consider- 
ably more silkworm cocoons than Japan, but China’s methods were 
still prunitive and the silk varied so in quality and kind that much 
of it was not satisfactory to modem industry. Most of it went into 
home-woven cloth for domestic use. The Japanese led in commer- 
cial production because Japan’s methods of sericulture are modern 
and scientific. Until 1939 their principal objective was to produce 
highly standardized silk filaments that would meet the exacting re- 
quirements of the American silk stocking industry. How well they 
succeeded can be seen from the fact that 70 per cent of all the raw 
silk produced in Japan was exported, four-fifths of it going to Amer- 
ica. Silk was Japan’s great cash crop. It was the commodity she 
traded in the world market for the machinery and the technical and 
professional instruction that made her a great industrial and mili- 
tary power. 

There are several insects of the moth family whose larvae spin 
filaments that are used as silk. At least three of them are found in 
Japan, but the only one of great commercial importance is the 
Bombyx mori that feeds on a species of mulberry tree, the Morvs 
(Aha. Both insect and tree were imported from China twelve or thir- 
teen hundred years ago. 

Like all plants and animals that have long been domesticated, 
the tree and the insect have developed many local varieties in 
China, in Europe, and within Japan herself. This is the basic reason 
why there is such a variation in color, luster, texture, filament di- 
ameter, and tensile strength of the silk produced in different dis- 
tricts. There are many other factors that can affect its quality, such 
as disease, weather, feeding practices, etc. 

When Japan first foxmd herself selling increasing quantities of raw 
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silk abroad, her sericulture was in much the same primitive tradi- 
tion-bound stage as China’s is now. Method and product varied con- 
siderably from district to district throughout the country, though 
the greater part of the industry was concentrated in the northern 
extension of Honshu where the climate is more favorable to mul- 
berry trees and miscellaneous crops than to rice. 

The usual practice was to plant the trees in rows and keep them 
cut fairly close to the ground so they would put forth many leaf- 
bearing shoots within easy reach of the short-legged leaf-gatherers, 
for the silkworms are kept in racked trays indoors and fed there. 
Between the rows of trees the peasants plant vegetables and other 
food crops. 

These practices are still maintained, but government-sponsored 
agencies have long since taken rmder their control the production 
and distribution of superior types of mulberry trees and tlieir culture 
— including a scientific fertilizing program — the production of 
superior silkworm breeding stock, disease control, and the enforce- 
ment of standardized feeding methods, as well as methods of reel- 
ing and handling the sfik filaments. All these efforts were directed 
toward obtaining a high degree of uniformity. 

The principal agency through which sericulture is controlled is 
the National Sericultural Experimental Station, which determines 
what variety of silkworm is best suited to the industry. The insects 
most favored are first-generation hybrids, crosses between selected 
Japanese and Chinese or Japanese and European varieties. Selected 
eggs are distributed to experimental stations, which all together 
supply breedmg stock for some 4000 licensed egg-card producers 
— ^the breeding,moths lay their eggs on a small piece of heavy paper 
— ^that are controlled by local associations under a national federa- 
tion, 

These egg cards are sold to the 2,000,000 cocoon growers who are 
not permitted to grow their own breeding stock. In 1938 about 10,- 
000,000 people were directly employed in cocoon production. They 
are organized into village guilds, the guilds into associations, and 
the associations into the great national federation. As in aU Jap- 
anese organizations, authority and control descend from the top, 
and the ultimate top is always the imperial government. 

The cocoon growers sell their product to the 50,000 silk reelers 
who unwiad the silk from the cocoons by processes that vary in 
complexity. Most of them are small one-fanuly operators. About 300 
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are cooperatives operated by cocoon-growers’ associations, and 
some 2000 are large concerns employing more than 300,000 girls. 
The latter handle most of the high-grade raw silk intended for ex- 
port. All these are grouped into associations with their own national 
federation. There is also a national association of silk exporters. 

The annual production of raw silk for the period from 1936 to 
1940 averaged a little over 700,000 bales and the average export was 
somewhat less than 500,000, valued at about $130,000,000. On the 
whole the production of raw silk remained high during the 1930’s 
and the quality increased steadily, but the price average has been 
only about a third of what it was in the boom days after the First 
World War. The price decline was due partly to the world-wide de- 
pression, but principally to competition from unproved synthetics of 
the rayon type. 

In 1939 the Japanese government, foreseeing that it would be 
cut off from the huge American market, began a program of re- 
orienting sericulture from the production of the t}q)es of cocoons 
that contain a high percentage of strong, uniform, elastic fibers suit- 
able for stockings to types that contain the largest possible amount 
of any sort of filament suitable for the manufacture of mixed fabrics 
for domestic use. The results of this wartime expedient are not 
known. 

Japanese sericulture is so efficient and well organized that Japan 
wfil probably continue to dominate the raw silk market after the 
war. The question is whether or not there will be any substantial 
market for raw silk. By 1938 synthetics had been produced that are 
said to exceed silk in every quality except elasticity, most desirable 
in hosiery. Then came the announcement of the perfection of a syn- 
thetic of the nylon type, equal to silk for that purpose. But nylon 
cannot as yet be produced for anything like the price of raw silk. 

European sales of raw silk may be doubled if and when pros- 
perity returns to Europe, because of the conservative nature of the 
European purchaser. This may compensate for any loss in American 
trade. 


Fishing and Allied Activities 

Japanese sources quote the American Fishing Gazette of January, 
1940, as saying that the world’s catch of fish was 33 billion pounds 
in 1938, of which Japanese fishermen got 6,600,000,000, to lead all 
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the nations. (The United States was second, with 4,840,000,000, Rus- 
sia third, China foxulh, Britain fifth, Norway sixth, Germany sev- 
enth, and Canada eighth. ) Fish and other products of the sea have 
ranked third ia Japanese exports since 1933, when they were valued 
at 80 million yen. In 1937 exports rose to 162 million yen — ^90 million 
in canned seafood alone — ^which was exceeded only by raw silk, over 
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400 million yen, and cotton textiles, about 500 million yen. Total 
exports for that year were 3175 million yen. All these figures are 
taken from government-sponsored Japanese publications. 

The same sources stated that in 1939 the export of marine prod- 
ucts was 210 million yen, and they enthusiastically predicted a 
“bright future” for the fishing industry. 

However, these figures indicate only partly the importance of 
fisheries and allied industries in Japan. The Japanese consume enor- 
mous quantities of fish and other aquatic life. Nearly all the pro- 
tein in their diet comes out of the water. Moreover, an tmprece- 
dented percentage of the population of Japan makes its living by 
fishing. 

According to the 1941 commercial yearbook published by the 
Osaka Mainichi, the largest newspaper in Japan in point of circula- 
tion and possibly the largest in the world: “Of the entire population 
of 72,222,700 in Nippon proper in 1938, 1,442,713 were engaged m 
the marine products industry. However, when considering that the 
average family in Nippon has about five members, it coifid be said 
that from three to four million persons are making their living from 
the marine products industry. Though the number of men engaged 
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in fishing seems to be small in relation to the entire population, 
there is no other country in the world where 2 per cent of the 
population earns its living from fishing. Italy has a greater percent- 
age of fishermen among European powers, but only 0.5 per cent of 
her entire population is so engaged.” 

Coast and Deep-sea Fishing. The Japanese themselves divide their 
marine products industry into two inclusive categories, coast fish- 
ing and deep-sea fishing. Under deep-sea fishing they classify (1) 
the operation of long-range seagoing vessels from feed bases in 
Japan proper, particularly boats that customarily remain at sea more 
than two or three weeks each trip. (2) Fishing carried on from 
mother ships, floating canneries, and seagoing processing plants and 
from seasonal or more or less temporary shore bases overseas. This 
includes the operation of the floating salmon and crab canneries 
in Siberian waters and the “floating factory” whale ships in the 
Antarctic, and provided the greater part of the marine products 
the Japanese shipped overseas. These production sources were 
developed principally after the conquest of Manchuria to bring 
Japan badly needed foreign exchange and to lay up a store of canned 
food for her expanding army, as was frankly stated in Japanese 
publications of 1940 and 1941. 

Under coast fishing the Japanese classify every other process of 
extracting from the water any form of life that may be edible or 
salable. In this category are included fresh-water fishing, fish and 
shellfish culture, seaweed gathering, beach seining, and offshore 
fishing in any craft that does not normally remain at sea more than a 
couple of weeks. These types of operations furnish most of the sea- 
food for home consumption as well as exports of considerable value. 
Coast fishing methods produce more fish than the various deep-sea 
operations, but the catch from the latter is much more valuable. In 
1938 the value of the former was 248,895,000 yen; the latter, 265,- 
620,000 yen. The yen was then worth about thirty cents United 
States currency. 

The latest available figures on the quantify of the total catch of 
coast fishing are for 1938. 

Fish 449,431,000 lean — about 3700 million poimds 

fllionfigli . . ... 31,169,000 kan — about 256 million pounds 

Seaweed . . . . - 109,824,000 kan — ^about 900 million pounds 

Other marine animals . . 56,437,000 kan — about 465 million pounds 
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According to a statement in the 1940 Osaka Mainichi Yearbook, 
the coast fishing catch decreased in quantity by 23.9 per cent in 
1937, but the gross income was slightly higher because prices rose 
after Japan attacked Chma that year A furdier rise in income was 
noted for 1938, but there were half-veiled complaints in numerous 
Japanese publications that many small cooperatives and fishing vil- 
lage associations were having a haid time of it, in contrast to the 
prosperity of the great corporations operating the deep-sea floating 
canneries. Federations of fishermen’s societies were mentioned as 
“strengthening the bulwark against the capitalistic pressure upon 
the fishing industry.” 

The fish taken in the coastal operations are, in order of impor- 
tance, sardine, salmon, sea bream, yellowtail, mackerel, herring, 
tuna, bonita, and flatfish (flounder, etc.). About twenty other spe- 
cies were listed, many with only Japanese names, but in no case 
did the yearly catch of any one of them exceed five million yen. 

Fishing Licenses. Any notion the reader may have of the Japanese 
fisherman going gaily forth in his motor sampan, sailboat, or row- 
boat to catch any kind of fish wherever he might find them is en- 
tirely erroneous. He is restricted by custom and law either to certain 
definite areas or to a certain variety of fish — or both. These restrio- 
tions are specified on his license. 

According to the last pubhshed accounts, there were 28,000 li- 
censes for fixed nets and fish traps. Some of these devices are huge 
affairs that stretch for miles across inlets, channels, and estuaries to 
catch salmon, tuna, yellowtail, and heriing during their seasonal 
migrations. The large ones are operated by cooperations, fisher- 
men’s associations, and a few wealthy individuals who employ sev- 
eral boats and scores of men. The smaller ones are the property of 
a single village association or a single family. In the latter case the 
device is usually a small trap set in the mouth of a tidewater creek 
or along the shore of a lake. In any case the property right to the 
fishing in that fixed location, though nominally a privilege granted 
by the crown, is a vested interest usually centuries old. 

Twenty-five thousand licenses were issued for what is specified 
as “special fishing,” which included the operation of drift nets, purse 
seines, and other free-floating devices in deeper water. Also in- 
cluded is “taking marine products other than fish.” Sqxiid, for ex- 
, ample, brought Japanese fishermen 19 million y6n in 1938, and 
Jf shrimp 9 million; other ioims of aquatic life — ^many of which are 
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he went on with his experiments with typical Japanese persistency, 
won some scientific aid and counsel, and by 1918 began producing 
marketable pearls in quantity. His success caused a panic on the 
world pearl market and led to a court fight over whether or not his 
product could be sold as genuine pearls. 

The weight of scientific opinion was now on Mikimoto’s side and 
Dr. David Starr Jordan, probably the leading ichthyologist of the 
period, testified in his behalf: “. . . as they [Mikimoto’s pearls] are 
exactly of the same substance and color as the natural or uncultured 
pearls, there is no reason why they should not have the same value.” 

The result was a world-wide depression in the price of all pearls 
and hard times along the Persian Gulf and other pearl-fishmg areas. 
Later a compromise was arrived at, but the price of natural pearls 
never regained its former level. 

The Mikimoto technique was improved with the aid of research 
conducted by the University at Tofyo and other government-spon- 
sored scientists, and operations were expanded until by 1938 the 
Mikimoto family had eight great pearl-oyster beds covering 41,000 
acres, and more than a thousand people on its payroll, including 
the staflF of several well-equipped laboratories. 

Five hundred diving girls gather three-year-old oysters by the 
millions from the nursery beds. Of these, about 15,000,000 are se- 
lected for treatment. Microscopic bits of fresh-water mussel are 
inserted into their bodies, the wounds are cauterized, and the 
oysters are then set out in iron baskets suspended from bamboo 
rafts so that they are kept a few feet from the ocean bed. Here they 
are periodically inspected and tended for seven years, when they 
are ready to be opened. About 60 per cent of the treated oysters 
produce pearls, of which about one-half of one per cent are of com- 
mercial quality. 

In 1939 the Japanese Chamber of Commerce in New York pub- 
lished the statement that the Mikimoto concern “produces jewels 
valued in excess of $2,000,000 annually.” As this is more than three 
times the value of the pearl shell produced, it shows that shell is 
the by-product and pearls the main product — ^which is exactly op- 
posite to the situation in natural pearl fisheries. 

Special Area Fishing. Five thousand permits are issued imder the 
classification of “special area fishing,” which may be termed the 
poor man’s fishing. The number of individuals engaged in it is in no 
way indicated by the number of permits, for they are issued only to 
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fishermen’s cooperatives, one of which may include the entire adult 
male population of several coastal villages. Total membership ex- 
ceeded 600,000 in 1939. Each cooperative divides the privileges 
granted by its permit among its members, according to long-stand- 
ing local custom. 

Their operations include beach seining, various types of net fish- 
ing from small boats, most of them without motors; hook-and-line 
fishing from boats and barges; the gathering of various types of mol- 
lusks and crustaceans — clams, oysters, squid, octopuses, crayfish, 
etc. — and the gathering of edible seaweed, principally of two kinds. 
In other words, this category includes the remnants of all the old 
traditional methods of taking seafood (except by the use of large, 
fixed nets) that played such an important part in feeding Japan be- 
fore the advent of the large motorized fishing boats and the great 
floating canneries and processing plants, and the development of 
icing and freezing. 

Special area fishermen, having no means of refrigeration, must 
confine their activities to shore or near-shore operations, for spoilage 
is rapid in Japans climate in most seasons, and the catch must be 
marketed as soon as possible. Fortunately Japanese coastal waters 
are rich in sea life, in either the Inland Sea, the near reaches of the 
Sea of Japan, or the bays and estuaries on the Pacific side. But with 
comparatively primitive equipment, the amount of fish taken per 
man-hour of labor is small and the seasonal income of the individual 
fisherman is small indeed. 

However, fishing in this category is of great economic importance 
to Japan because a comparatively large percentage of the popula- 
tion in certain coastal areas makes its hving thereby and because it 
produces a great deal of the seafood consumed at home. As a source 
of marine products for export its importance has steadily decreased. 
In the Tokugawa period dried squid and dried seaweed taken and 
processed by these offshore fishermen and sold to Chinese merchants 
at Nagasaki bulked larger than all of Japan’s other exports. The 
same products still go to China, probably in far greater amounts, 
but proportionately these exports have been insignificant since the 
development of modem processing. 

As already indicated there is considerable trafiBc m seaweed that 
is gathered and processed by "special area” fishermen. It is of two 
lands, Kanten and Konbu. Kanten {Geleidium cartUagineum) is 
gathered in the fall and winter in the colder districts. It is spread on 
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the beach and allowed to freeze — an operation necessary in its proc- 
essing. It is sold to the world as agar-agar, a substance used for 
a cultural medium for bacteria, as well as a commercial substitute 
for gelatin and an agent for textile finishing. Konbu (Laminaria) 
grows on the rocky sea bottom in fairly deep water and is widely 
used in cooking throughout the Orient. 

With the exception of pearls, the total exports of all the products 
of ihe special area fishermen did not bring the Japanese govern- 
ment enough foreign exchange to be considered important; hence 
this group was for a long time the neglected stepchild of the fish- 
eries bureaus. The carefully controlled Japanese publications fre- 
quently hinted that there was serious discontent among them. The 
Osaka Mainichi stated more than once, “They [the fishing villages] 
are not like the farming villages,” the latter being notoriously com- 
pliant under their burden of debt and poverty, largely because the 
peasants have always been firm in their loyalty and belief that the 
army, largely staffed by their own sons and the sons of small land- 
owners, would win a great empire that would put an end to their 
misery. 

The situation of the small fishermen became so desperate that the 
National Fisheries Law was amended in 1933 in favor of the special 
area fishermen. Their cooperatives were permitted to handle sales 
and make purchases for their members, as well as undertake bank- 
ing functions — accepting deposits from members and making loans 
at a low rate — and make benefit payments for death and injury. 
They were granted exemption from some taxes and protected 
against ruinous competition from steam trawlers and large seiners 
operated by corporations and wealthy individuals. 

Trawler Operations. Japanese trawlers are boats of from 100 to 300 
tons burden, driven by steam or internal combustion engines, that 
drag a heavily weighted pmrse-shaped net along the floor of the 
sea to catch aU types of bottom-feeding fish. Therefore they operate 
in shallow seas and fairly close offshore, in direct competition with 
the small-boat fishermen. Not only did their power-operated drag- 
nets take huge quantities of fish, but they were charged with dam- 
aging or destroying certain breeding and feeding grounds that were 
the sole source of livelihood for many villagers. This led to the usual 
protests, suicides, and assassinations, and finally to the curtailment 
of trawler operations in coastal waters immedidtely adjacent to 
Japan proper. 
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The government commenced to enforce control regulations 
against the trawlers as early as 1909, but the number of these ves- 
sels continued to increase until 1912, when there were 139 in opera- 
tion. Most of them were sold during the First World War when 
trawlers brought a high price for use as mine sweepers. Their num- 
ber increased after the war, with consequent agitation against them, 
and a law was passed limiting the total number to 70. However, 
there were 75 in January of 1939, 53 of them owned by the great 
Japan Marine Products Company, though most of them were op- 
erating ofiE the coast of China. Shortly afterward the imperial navy 
began to take over trawlers. They were used for many purposes, 
even as transports; a large number have been destroyed. 

Trawler fishing is not to be confused with trawl-line fishing. Trawl 
fines are lines several hundred feet long, to which hooks on short 
leaders are attached at intervals. They are used extensively in both 
ofiFshore and deep-sea fishing. 

Bonita, Tuna, and Shark Fishing. The taking of bonita, tuna, and 
shark by hook and fine is an important factor in Japan’s fishing in- 
dustry. Bonita are taken by both offshore and deep-sea operators. 
Many tons of fish are caught from small boats and from anchored 
floats and barges immediately offshore; at the beginning of the war 
there were also about a thousand boats of from 10 to 200 tons en- 
gaged in this kind of fishing. Although all the boats were based in 
Japan proper, they could and did remain at sea from several days 
to several weeks; the larger boats covered fishing grounds a thou- 
sand to fifteen hundred miles away. 

The bonita catch is large, averaging about 200 million pounds 
annually; the value of the 1937 catch exceeded 30 million yen. The 
major part of the catch is processed by a unique and complicated 
method so old that its origin is unknown. The fish are first steamed, 
then smoked, and then dried in the sun on the beach, the whole 
operation taking three or four months. During this time three kinds 
of mold grow on each piece, first green, then white, then brown. Re- 
ports of research conducted by Japanese biologists maintain that 
the growth of these fungi change the character of the protein in the 
fish. At any rate, the finished product looks like .a small billet of fire- 
wood and has about the same consistency. Nevertheless it is a popu- 
lar article of food; the Japanese housewife chops or scrapes off 
small bits to flavor soup or to cook wdth other fish or vegetables. 

Considerable quantities of bonita are sold fresh and eaten either 
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cooked or raw. It is customary in many Japanese restaurants to 
serve alternate slices of white and red raw fish with soy sauce and a 
relish; the red is usually bonita. 

Boats operating from bases on Japan proper take only about a 
third as much tuna as bonita. Much of the tuna catch has been 
caimed in recent years, but a great deal of Japanese canned tuna 
came from canneries operated by the Japanese overseas. 

Most of the shark catch comes from the Sea of Japan. The boats 
used are small, many of them two-ton sampans without motor power. 
The four- or five-man crew sets out a heavy silk trawl line about five 
miles long to which leaders are tied every 150 feet, each bearing a 
large hook baited with a mackerel The line is supported by several 
floats made from barrels. Two hours later the line must be hauled in, 
a job that involves an hour of back-breaking labor, or longer if sev- 
eral large sharks have been hooked. 

As the sharks may be as much as 18 feet long and weigh upwards 
of a ton and there may be ten or twelve on the line, shark fishermen 
must be men of great strength and considerable courage. The fish 
are killed by a blow on the nose with a short-handled mallet, a dan- 
gerous operation that requires skill. For these reasons shark fisher- 
men tend to be a race apart. 

For hundreds of years the flesh of sharks has been eaten m Japan. 
It is the chief ingredient of a boiled fish paste called kamaboko that 
is sold wherever there are Japanese. A few years prior to the war 
the Japanese developed a considerable market for sharkskin leather, 
and for shark liver oil and various vitamin compounds derived from 
it. These industries were growing rapidly, though no exact figures 
on them are available. 

Deep-Sea Fishing: Crab Fishing. In 1920 one Teisuke Wajmki con- 
ceived the idea of estabhshing canning factories on safling vessels, 
thus making it possible to exploit crab fishing grotmds far from 
Japan. Crab meat had been canned in Japan proper since 1887, and 
had been an increasingly important export article after 1907 be- 
cause the flesh of the big Japanese king crab became extremely 
popular in Europe and America. By 1918 the crab fis hin g grounds 
within feasible distance of the shore canneries in Japan were be- 
ing exploited to capacity. 

Wajinki’s ship was so successful that huge steam-powered float- 
ing canneries were immediately constructed. By 1933 nine of these 
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vessels were operating in Soviet waters some ten or fifteen miles off 
both shores of the Kamchatka peninsula. The number was reduced 
to eight in 1938, and qnly one operated on the eastern (Pacific) side 
of Kamchatka. The output continued to increase, the eight produc- 
ing 253,000 cases in 1938, about 50,000 more than the total output 
of the nine operating in 1937. 

All of these ships were owned by the huge fishing trust, the Japan 
Marine Products Company (Nippon Suisan Kabushiki Kaisha). 
These crab canneries and the thirty boats that operated from them 
employed about 2500 men. The crabs were taken in drift nets, fixed 
nets, and trawls and were promptly dehvered to the mother ship 
where they were canned immediately. The conveyer system was 
used and both the equipment and its operation were enturely mod- 
em. 

The species of crab used for canning, the taraba or kmg crab, is 
found in quantity only in the northwest Pacific. It is very large, its 
leg spread being as much as five feet in some cases. 

Land canneries on Hokkaido and the northern part of Honshu 
were still producing a large part of Japan s total output in the years 
immediately preceding the war, but the floating canneries were be- 
coming an increasingly dominant factor in the industry. The Jap- 
anese government did everything in its power to promote and ex- 
pand iheir operation, and put great diplomatic pressure on the So- 
viet government to allow them to continue, for a great part of their 
product was exported and hence constituted an important source of 
badly needed foreign exchange. Exports of canned crab meat were 
particularly important because some 70 per cent went to America, 
always the best-pa 3 dng market. 

Salmon. In 1938, the last year for which the Japanese published 
any considerable amount of data on salmon fishing, 150 million fish 
were taken — 10 million by offshore operations in northern Honshu 
and Hokkaido, 60 million in Soviet waters, and 80 million in north 
Chishima (the northern Kuriles). The latter probably included con- 
siderable fish taken off Kamchatka, in the Bering Sea and even off 
Alaska, although these operations were not usually mentioned in 
published reports. 

By the Treaty of Portsmouth in 1908, Japan claimed control of 
nearly 90 per cent of the fishing grounds off the Siberian coast. This 
was reduced to 65 per cent in 1929 by agreement and was furtiber 
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reduced in 1935. By 1938 the Japanese claimed that they were op- 
erating in only 386 fishing ‘lots,” whereas the Russians retained the 
rights in 409. 

The bickering between the Russians and Japanese over fishing 
rights — which the Japanese alleged included the use of certain shore 
areas for bases and even for canneries — amoxmted to undeclared 
wax on several occasions, both sides avoiding an actual declaration 
because of other involvements. Largely because of difficulties with 
Russia over fishing bases, the Japanese began to operate floating 
salmon canneries patterned after the crab canneries that had al- 
ready proved so successful. In 1938 seven of them were in opera- 
tion, principally off the east coast of Kamchatka. A fleet of 170 
boats caught about 10 million salmon for these seagoing canneries, 
about half of the catch being the valuable red salmon; so while the 
Kamchatka catch constituted only about one-sixth of the total 
caught in Russian waters, its value was out of all proportion to its 
size. It even exceeded the value of the crab catch for that year by 
approximately a miUion yen. 

About 90 per cent of the fish taken by the Japanese in all Siberian 
areas was salmon of four types, red, silver, white, and sahnon trout. 
Fifty-three per cent were taken by drift nets, 47 by fixed nets, and a 
few by trawl lines. The amoxmt of the catch that was canned was 
determined by the overseas demand for canned salmon; this export 
always exceeded every other marine product m value. In the first 
half of 1938, 465,166 cases were exported and a goal of 885,000 was 
set for 1939. However, it is doubtful if this was reached. Exports fell 
off 118,000 cases for the first six months of that year, because ex- 
ports to Britain, half of whose imports of canned salmon usually 
came from Japan, were reduced 69 per cent, and those to France, 
normally Japan s second best customer, were reduced more than 90 
per cent. 

Other methods used to preserve sahnon were freezing, smoking, 
and drying. Frozen fish of aU kinds were rapidly taking an impor- 
tant place on the Japanese market in the years just before the war. 

Practically all the fishing in Siberian waters was conducted by 
two huge corporations. The first is the Nippon Suisan Kabushiki 
Kaisha, or Japan Marine Products Company, already mentione*d. 
This firm was capitalized at 93 million yen, the principal shareholder 
being the Manchurian Heavy Industries Corporation. It not only 
operated all the floating crab canneries in the northern seas but con- 
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trolled three-quarters of the trawler industry and all the antarctic 
whahng, owrung most of the mother ships engaged in those waters 
and operating those owned by other companies. 

Significant comment on this concern appeared in the Osaka 
Mainichi Yearbook for 1941: “Its trade department gives attention 
to the acquisition of foreign currency through the promotion of for- 
eign trade . . , rushing the construction of fishing vessels and in- 
creasing the facihties for cold storage and the production of ice.” 
This was long after the imperial government had stopped all pro- 
duction for civilian needs. Elsewhere the same publication says 
frankly that the feverish activities of Japanese fisheries in Siberian 
waters were due to the pressing need of the government to obtain 
foreign currency and “to lay up food supplies for the armed forces.” 

The Japan Marine Products Company continued to pay its stock- 
holders a 12 per cent dividend as late as July, 1940. 

The Nichiro Fishing Company (Nichiro Gyogyo K.K.) is the other 
gigantic corporation. Capitalized at 87 million yen, it controlled vir- 
tually all the salmon fishing in Soviet waters and, according to the 
above-mentioned yearbook, “plays no small role in Nippon’s acquisi- 
tion of foreign currency.” 

It can be seen from the foregoing that these two corporations 
were monopohes fostered by the Japanese government for the spe- 
cific purpose of obtaining foreign currency and stores of food to 
meet the needs of an expanding military program. It is obvious that 
these activities will be entirely eliminated after the war and that 
this wdl have little effect on Japan’s economy as a non-mihtary na- 
tion, except in one regard. These activities gave employment to 
about 20,000 men for four or five months of the year. Each of these 
men would return to his poverty-stricken village in northern Hon- 
shu wdth about 200 yen, which meant the difference between sub- 
sistence and starvation for himself and his family. The economic life 
of many small coastal communities was dependent on those wages. 

Whaling. Offshore whaling was an important industry in Japan 
for several hundred years, but modem whaling, involving long 
cruises and harpoon guns, did not come into existence until 1899. 
By 1906, 25 whalers, owned by twelve companies, were in opera- 
tion. Mergers began to take place and after the institution of the 
mother-ship system of whaling in 1934 the Japan Marine Products 
Company dominated the field. 

In the 1938-39 season 6 of the 30 factory ships operating in the 
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antarctic whaling grounds were Japanese; their production of whale 
oil amounted to about 80 thousand tons, or nearly one-sixth of the 
total of 440,000 tons. In that year Japanese publications boasted that 
“important technical positions, gunners and others, formerly held 
by Norwegians” on the 49 Japanese whale cruisers operating with 
the factory ships “are now all held by Japanese.” Here is another 
indication of how the Japanese got rid of foreign technical experts 
as rapidly as possible during the period immediately preceding 
World War II. 

After the war in Europe broke out in 1939, the price of whale oil 
rose from 6 to 15 cents a pound and Japan sold almost her entire 
output to Britain. Returns from the 1940 catch amounted to $30,- 
000,000. Japan needed the British money for her war effort, but 
Britain’s need for the whale oil, an important ingredient in butter 
substitutes, was even greater. 

All the by-products of whaling went to Japan — ^the skin for leather, 
the bones and all other residue for fertilizer, for both of which she 
had a crying need. 

Whale leather, like sharkskin, became important in Japan’s econ- 
omy just before the war. It is extensively used in military equip- 
ment, obviously because of the scarcity of cowhide and horsehide. 
How much truth there is in the Japanese boast about the superiority 
of whale and fish leathers is not known. 

In any consideration of the future of the marine products indus- 
tries in Japan it is well to note that die Japanese have always stoutly 
maintained that too many people (about 27 miQion) are making a 
living, or attempting to make one, from agriculture and not enough 
from fishing and allied activities, despite the fact that a larger per- 
centage of the population is already so engaged in Japan than in any 
other coimtry. 

By implication most Japanese writers contend that this increase in 
employment can be furthered in three ways: (1) By .exploiting the 
waters in and around Japan proper more eflBcientiy; (2) by expand- 
ing activities in distant waters and on other shores; (3) by curtail- 
ing the activities of the great corporations and furthering those of 
fishermen’s cooperatives. 

As regards the latter, the Japanese government was faced with 
the same dilemma that arose in many o&er instances just before the 
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war. The increasingly dominant element, the military cliques, hated 
the capitahsts and had a strongly emotional, almost religious, an- 
tipathy to the acquisition of wealth. They had no interest in ad- 
vancing the economic condition of the individual fisherman, but 
they did wish to advance the interests of the fishermen’s associa- 
tions as against the capitalistic corporations, because in their view 
of the future all of Japan’s production facilities would be in the 
hands of strong, paternalistic, non-democratic guilds directly an- 
swerable to the imperial government and functioning as closely 
integrated units to advance its power. 

On the other hand the mihtary’s immediate interest was in acquir- 
ing arms and materials of war. The great fishing corporations with 
their expensive equipment were among Japan’s best producers of 
goods that brought in the foreign exchange needed for that purpose. 
They were also the best producers of the highly concentrated pro- 
tein foods needed for the military stock piles. Hence, as a temporary 
expedient these corporations were favored and allowed to make 
huge profits. 

Whether or not their equipment was confiscated under the decree 
of January, 1943, is not known and would be of only academic in- 
terest because at least 60 per cent of their activities was carried on 
in foreign waters where the Japanese will probably not be allowed 
to operate after the war. It is likely that Japanese deep-sea fishing 
will be confined to strictly pelagic operations. It is doubtful whether 
the number of men engaged in fishing will ever equal that during 
the late pre-war period, no matter how or by whom the operations 
are carried out. However, with a change of objective from export 
for cash to more fish for Japan, the result may be larger numbers of 
fishermen with small boats and less comphcated and expensive 
equipment. 

Any expansion of fishing activities in the immediate vicinity of 
other shores certainly will not be tolerated, if only because of Japan’s 
past use of fishermen as spies and provocateurs. Expansion and in- 
creased efficiency in fishing and aquatic culture in and around Japan 
proper are undoubtedly possible, despite aheady extensive exploita- 
tion. The extent of either or both and the amount of increased em- 
ployment and production that may result depend on factors too 
complicated for 'discussion here. 
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Livestock 

Japan is one of the poorest countries in the world in livestock. 
For example, there are only 6 recognized national political units 
that have fewer homed cattle than Japan, whereas there are 49, in- 
cluding such countries as Cuba, Iceland, Denmark, Belgium, Ru- 
mania, Finland, and Madagascar, that have more. Japan has fewer 
meat-producing animals in proportion to the population than any 
other nation on the earth. The reason for this is that it requires six 
to eight pounds of agricultural products to produce one pound of 
meat. With limited exceptions, Japan must grow on her intensively 
cultivated acies products than can be fed directly to human beings. 

Cattle. There were less than 2 miUion homed cattle in all of Japan 
proper m 1940. About two-thirds of these were dairy stock, most of 
them on Honshu near the large cities, where a considerable portion 
of the wealtliier inhabitants had learned to use milk and butter from 
the European residents. The comparatively high prices paid for 
dairy products made their production feasible in these areas in spite 
of the keen competition for available land. Pastures were of course 
limited and the principal types of feed were oats and barley straw, 
bean cake and fish meal or fish meal cake. 

One-third of Japan’s cattle are beef animals. Nearly all of these 
and part of the dairy cows are bred on the island of Hokkaido, 
where agricultural conditions are entirely different than on the three 
teeming southern islands. 

Until the end of the Tokugawa era in 1868, Hokkaido was a fron- 
tier land inhabited by Ainu tribes; there were a few isolated villages 
of Japanese fishermen and traders. Efforts to colonize it began right 
after the restoration, partly to relieve the increasing pressure of the 
population in the rural districts of Honshu and partiy to stem any 
possible Russian move to seize the island. The Japanese peasants 
were reluctant to move north, for Hokkaido’s long, cold winters and 
comparatively dry, cool summers make rice culture impractical; 
hence it was necessary for the settlers to assume an entirely new 
way of life. The island still has only a little over million people. 
The average size of the farm operated by each agricultural family is 
said to be almost 90 acres, unusually large for tiie Orient. Agricul- 
tural methods are much like those in certain parts of New England, 
New York, and Peimsylvania where climatic conditions are some- 
what similar. The Hokkaido farmer grows most of his feed, has con- 
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siderable pasture available, sells his beef and butter to the great 
cities in the south, and is altogether more prosperous than Japanese 
peasants elsewhere. 

After Japan conquered Manchiuria, colonization efforts were 
shifted in that direction and Japanese economists began to consider 
Hokkaido as a potential cattle-breeding territory. They maintained 
that if every artificial stimulus to increase the human popula- 
tion were removed, Hokkaido could ultimately support 80 to 90 
head of cattle per farm family, or about 11 or 12 million head, and 
Japan might become a beef-eating rather than a fish-eating nation, 
and hence more militant. More important from the point of view of 
the Japanese, who were always on the outlook for possible large- 
scale exports, a huge increase in butter production would be as- 
sured. These same economists foresaw Hokkaido as rivalmg Den- 
mark in butter expoits. By 1938 Japanese bade publications were 
boasting that exports of butter from Hokkaido to Great Britain that 
year exceeded a million pounds. 

Whether beef and butter can play any important part in Japan’s 
post-war economy is highly conjectural. The Japanese themselves 
always have been fish eaters, and fish certainly will continue to be 
much cheaper than beef. Few except the Americanized wealthy Jap- 
anese in the cities have acquired a taste for butter. The develop- 
ment of an export market for Japanese beef and butter is problematic 
indeed. 

It is interesting to note that in spite of the well-publicized empha- 
sis on the production of these two commodities, the island of Hok- 
kaido produced more horses than cattles in the years between 1931 
and 1941. The imperial army wanted horses. 

Horses. In 1935 there were a million and a half horses in Japan, 
roughly one to every 46 human beings. There was one horse to every 
7 human beings in the United States at that time. 

The proportion of horses to men in Japan would have been much 
lower, probably less than one to 100, if it had not been for the army’s 
continual effort to increase the horse population by promoting breed- 
ing at home and the importation of European and American ani- 
m^. The military character of these importations is made clear 
by the fact that they never appear in any of Japan’s recent trade 
figures, however, other sources disclose that they totaled between 
2000 and 2500 head in normal years. 

Twelve or fifteen years ago, prior to the army’s coup in Manchuria, 
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there were probably no more than six or seven hundred thousand 
horses in the Japanese islands, only a few of which were used in 
agriculture. As the farm of the average peasant proprietor is a 2M- 
acre paddy field, a horse would be a white elephant on his hands. It 
would eat more than half a dozen sturdy sons and daughters and 
would be infinitely less useful in the knee-deep mud of his rice 
patch. 

Such a farmer could never in a lifetime gather enough cash re- 
serve to buy a horse, but if some beneficent agency should give him 
one he would be greatly honored. Horses come close to being sacred 
in the nationalistic Shinto cult, which has its strongest following 
among the peasantry. All along the byways of Japan are small 
wooden shrines built in honor of the horse. Their only decoration is 
a small object of plaited straw, the primitive Japanese equivalent of 
a horseshoe. 

The farmer, in spite of his inevitable and Tmbelievable burden of 
debt, would probably manage to get enough timber to build a stable 
in which the horse would stand with his head, rather than his tail 
to the door. Horse and stable would be decorated with religious 
symbols, both Shinto and Buddhist, to assure good luck, and the 
farmer and his family woxild work the mud of their rice field a little 
more desperately to provide for a weU-nigh useless star boarder. If 
they were saved from bankruptcy it would be because the other 
families in the village felt so honored by the presence of the horse 
in their midst that they would bring presents of rice straw, husks, a 
few little bundles of grass from the ditch bank, and perhaps a little 
millet and barley when they came to stare at the animal 

There is at least one national shrine where horses have been 
kept as an adjimct of worship. These are the true native horses, 
sturdy, short-legged, pot-bellied animals, obviously descendants of 
Mongolian ponies imported into the islands at some time in the pre- 
historic period. No doubt one or more of the races that invaded 
Japan from die mainland of Asia to displace the aboriginal Ainus 
were horse-riding nomads. There is no horse cult among the Ainus; 
they worship bears. 

Horses were of far greater economic and social importance in 
Japan during her abnormally extended medieval period, when epi- 
demics and feudal wars kept the population reduced below the 
point where its food needs exceeded the productive capacity of the 
land. Individual holdmgs were much larger. The peasants them- 
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selves had some horses and other work animals. The man-at-arms, 
who was the immediate overlord of each ten or dozen peasant fami- 
lies, had to provide himself with one or two mounts. 

Horses were important in intra-island transportation, even in 
medieval times, for the great network of canals that now carry such 
great portions of Japan’s local freight in the heavily populated 
areas was developed rather slowly. Until the army began its whole- 
sale requisition during and after 1937, the majority of the horses 
were still engaged in carting goods of one kind or other. 

The standard conveyance for this purpose was a one-horse wagon 
with a long bed box and a very narrow tread which enabled it to 
negotiate the narrow streets characteristic of most Japanese towns, 
from hamlets to great cities. The carter who drove the vehicle usu- 
ally owned the horse and functioned as an independent common 
carrier, much like the carters in rural England a few generations ago. 
Many of the blunt flat-bottomed freight boats on the canals were 
horse-drawn. We use the past tense in both cases here, not because 
the horse has failed to survive competition from other sources of 
power, but because the army has literally swept the islands clean of 
aU the sound animals. 

Japan, by the way, is the only modem industrial nation in which 
man power has continually been the most serious competitor of 
horse power. According to the latest figures obtainable, m peacetime 
there were only 90,000 privately owned motor vehicles in all Japan, 
including trucks. There are thousands of miles of Japanese streets 
and more thousands of miles of canal towpaths where no motor ve- 
hicle large enough to be of practical value can operate. There the 
long, narrow horse-drawn cart has for its competitor a sort of dray 
drawn by two men, as well as carts and burden-bearing porters. 
Along the canal banks men compete with ponies for the tow lines 
of every barge. The hmnan hauler has won out during the war. 
Japan’s losses in horses have been much more severe than her losses 
in men because she began the war with so few horses. 

The Japanese became acquainted with horses of the European 
type shortly after Commodore Perry opened the ports to world traf- 
fic. Foreign horses of various breeds were among the gifts sent to 
various officials; the Japanese were tremendously impressed by them, 
particularly their size. There is a tradition that the Dutch sent a few 
big Flemish horses during the centuries that they had a monopoly 
of Japanese trade and that their blood modified the size and con- 
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formation of a considerable portion of the native ponies, until the 
true native horse became rather rare except in some secluded dis- 
tricts or where the native strain was dehberately preserved as a 
religious symbol. Importation of horses seems to have been casual 
and sporadic for many years because the horse was not important 
enough in Japan’s economy for the government to undert^e any 
definite program for its improvement. 

In 1888 some English merchants who had imported Thorough- 
breds from home organized the Nippon Turf Club at Yokohama. 
This was tremendously important in view of later military develop- 
ments. The Japanese at this time were going through one of their 
recurring spells of Anglomania and racing shortly became a fad. 
No country in the world, not even the United States, takes to a fad 
with such frenzy as does Japan. All the larger cities went horse-mad, 
or more particularly betting-mad. Several additional tracks were 
opened and various Japanese merchants and officials acquired rac- 
ing stables. 

Not much has been published on the subject, but evidently the 
army became interested in propagating Thoroughbreds quite early, 
probably after its acquisition of prestige and power as the result of 
the astonishingly easy victory over Chnia in 1895. When the army 
began to import horses for its own purposes is difficult to determine, 
for what the Japanese army does is seldom a matter of public rec- 
ord. We do know that between 1900 and 1905 the Japanese im- 
ported some 30 Thoroughbreds from Australia, apparently for rac- 
ing only. It is known that other Thoroughbreds were imported 
during that period and earlier from various European and American 
countries. The army, the imperial family, and several notables es- 
tablished studs, according to unofficial reports coming out of Japan 
at that time. The fact that little or nothing about these establish- 
ments ever appeared in print betrays their essentially mili tary char- 
acter. 

In the meantime racing became a rather smelly racket in Japan, 
just as it did in certain sections of the United Slates during the 
same period. There were a number of bankruptcies and suicides, 
some affecting high-placed families; consequently a decree was is- 
sued in 1909 abolishing racing at all tracks “at which pari-mutuel 
tickets with unlimited dividends and sweeps were sold.” This quota- 
tion comes from a Japanese periodical pubhshed'in English it is 
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inferred from other sources that a specific injunction against book- 
making was likewise issued. 

The Japanese army put up a vigorous, unofficial, and imdercover 
protest to this decree on the grounds that it would have an adverse 
effect on the breedmg of Thoroughbred horses, the furtherance of 
which the army said was a military necessity. However, the army 
was not in the saddle politically during this period, and what 
amounted to a prohibition of racing remained in effect until 1923. 

This had exactly the result the army predicted. The breeding of 
the Thoroughbred, still on a small scale, declined, and importation, 
other than that carried on by the army ■with its own funds, aU but 
ceased. So in 1919 the Diet passed a law placing the eleven major 
tracks directly under the control of the minister of agriculture and 
industry. The new law set the maximum bet for any one person at 
20 yen. Bets could be made only on winning horses. Bets on the 
second and third horses in any race were specifically forbidden. The 
maximum odds paid on any horse was 10 to 1. Eighty-two per cent 
of the pool on each horse was paid to the winning betters, 11 % 
went for the maintenance of the Racing Association. What hap- 
pened to the 9600 yen remaining in a 10,000-yen pool when a long 
shot came in on which only two 20-yen tickets had been sold is not 
disclosed. By all Japanese precedent the imperial government got 
the money. 

The new racing law did not go into effect until 1923. It instituted 
such great odds agamst the betting public that even the Japanese, 
who are among the world’s most inveterate gamblers and are thor- 
oughly conditioned to being mulcted by their government, com- 
plained bitterly and refused to patronize the tracks. 

In 1939 the law was considerably modified in the public’s favor, 
“place” bets being legalized and other restrictions somewhat ameli- 
orated. Public interest in racing was revived. The semi-annual sis- 
or eight-day meets at the eleven “official” tracks drew greater 
crowds each year. Pictures taken during the 1940 meet at the Fuchu 
race course in Tokyo show large ultra-modem grandstands and 
clubhouses, and crowds that pack every available inch of space 
from the clubhouse roof to the track rail. 

Japanese accounts put the pari-mutuel “take” in the 1940 sum- 
mer session at Fuchu (eight days) at 29,297,880 yen, and the aver- 
age daily attendance at 35,000 — this in a country whose people 
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were notoriously underpaid and overtaxed and who were already 
being stripped of every comfort and luxury to satisfy the needs of 
the imperial army and navy. The Japanese press of that year re- 
peatedly referred to racing as a “200,000,000-yen industry” and “one 
of our great industries.” 

The eleven major tracks and the 2600 government-registered 
Thoroughbreds eligible to race thereon do not tell the whole story 
of Japanese racing. There were in 1940 more than a thousand local 
race tracks scattered throughout the islands, roughly comparable to 
the tracks at state, county, and regional fairgrounds in the United 
States. Horses of mixed blood, sometimes even native ponies, raced 
at these tracks. These were the races of the poor. A “sheet” of bet- 
ting tickets cost one yen in 1940. As the purchasing power of one 
yen probably did not exceed that of a fifty-cent piece in the United 
States at that time, the price of each individual ticket — ^the number 
in each sheet seems to have been qinte large — ^was infinitesimal. 

That the military authority has been backing Japan’s racing pro- 
gram for its own purpose is clearly demonstrated by the fact that 
racing was not only continued but encouraged three years after 
the Japanese began stripping themselves for war and one year after 
the mihtary clique had taken entire control of tiie impend govern- 
ment. After the war had been in progress more than a year, the 
captain of a U.S. submarine witnessed a well-attended horse race 
through his periscope. 

In the late 1920’s a delegation of Japanese army officers, several 
of diem of distinguished families, were sent to Europe to study 
methods of horse training and to buy horses. Their immediate ob- 
jective was to enter the equitation events in the tenth Olympiad 
to be held in Los Angeles in 1932 and win what glory they could 
for the empire. 

These officers spent some time in Sweden, Germany, Austria, 
Italy, Holland, France, England, and Ireland, surveying the horse 
market and studying the training methods, both mihtary and civil, 
in use in each country. They purchased a number of selected horses, 
all highly trained, and all proven winners in various events, particu- 
larly at the jumps. 

A number of these officers appeared in Los Angeles well in ad- 
vance of the Olympic meet wiA their horses — all huge animals, in 
the opinion of one very competent expert, “too large; even for jump- 
ers” — and their European trainers. They established themselves at 
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the Riviera Country Club where the events were to be held and 
went into training with characteristic methodical thoroughness, con- 
centration, and singleness of purpose that largely overcame their 
initial handicaps — ^for none of these Japanese had the inborn apti- 
tude that marks the “natural horseman” and they were physically 
ill equipped, with their short arms and short, round legs, to compete 
on greatly oversized European horses with equipment designed for 
larger men. 

They took several places in the various events and a titled Jap- 
anese officer won the celebrated Grand Prize event on a huge French 
jumper. 

Thereafter the army continued its remoimt program under its 
usual cloak of secrecy, at the same time encouraging racing and 
other forms of civihan equitation, as well as horse breeding. “We are 
interested particularly in Anglo-Norman [sic] Thoroughbreds and 
Arabian horses,” wrote one Japanese officer in a native publication. 
We are allowed only such brief glimpses of the Japanese army’s 
purpose. 

Still, in no one year were the exports of horses to Japan from any 
one country large enough to appear as a separate item in the usual 
published reports, until the fiscal year 1936-37. This implies that 
in no one case did such exports exceed $250,000 in value. Then Ire- 
land suddenly reported the exportation of some 3000 horses valued 
at about $3,000,000 — an average price of nearly $1000 each. The 
next year, 1937-38, she exported 13,000 horses to Japan, valued at 
$7,000,000. Not one word about any of these transactions appears in 
any Japanese report. The only conclusion that can be drawn from 
these facts is that the Japanese army, on the eve of its attack on 
nhina decided that the Irish hunter was the type best suited to its 
needs that could be purchased in quantity, and it bought all it could 
and at a very stiE price. 

In the meantune the war with China had begun. Men from the 
quartermaster corps scorned the country with long stake Imes looped 
over one shoulder. One would stop at a carter’s house, and when 
he left the carter’s horse would be trailing behind him. When he re- 
turned to the local remount station that night, every lead on his 
long stake line would be snapped to the halter of some carter’s 
horse. Many Americans who have since returned home report see- 
ing long strings’ of horses being led along Japan’s streets and high- 
ways by soldiers. 
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The race coxirse, together with imports of horses of the Thor- 
oughbred type, furnished the Japanese army with mounts for its offi- 
cer personnel and certain selected units. The carters furnished its 
transport animals. Within a year the army had requisitioned every 
sotmd horse of the proper age. There is no doubt that Japanese 
losses in transport animals and saddle stock have decreased boih the 
quantity and particularly the quality of the horses. 

For transport animals the invasion armies were forced to use what 
they could seize in the occupied cotmtries. Usually these animals 
were cattle and water buffalo rather than horses. 

That there was an increasing need for transport horses at home 
after the all-out war against the United States and Britain began 
is obvious. Japan has always lacked adequate railroad and motor 
truck transportation, and military necessity has increased that lack. 
She may have had twice the number of horses necessary for her 
peculiar economic setup in peace time — ^the army’s long-time under- 
cover program arranged for that. But she still has too few horses to 
meet tiie needs of an all-out war, even if there were no losses. 

As Japan will no longer be a military power, the local horse pro- 
duction will shrink despite the absence of war losses and the horse 
population will probably be maintained at about 600,000 head in 
the future. However, horse racing in Japan has such a wide follow- 
ing among aU classes that it will continue to be of great importance, 
m that racing and race-horse production will absorb a greater share 
of the national income than in the United States, possibly almost 
as much as m Australia. 

Swine. Unlike the Chinese, the Japanese never have been pork 
eaters and the waste quotient of Japanese agriculture is so smaR 
that it provides little opportunity for hog raising as a by-product. 
The total swine population averaged about a million head for the 
five years immediately preceding the war, only 2 per cent of that 
of the United States for that period, but twice Japan’s own average 
for 1920-60. 

Foreigners in Japan and the Japanese who have acquired foreign 
dietary habits constitute the only outlet for pork products. The prin- 
cipal market is Yokohama and most of the production is in that 
vicinity. 

Sheep. Though there is a large demand for wool (300 TnOlinn 
pounds) on the part of the Japanese textile trade, there were only 
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about 70,000 sheep in all of Japan proper prior to the war. The gov- 
ernment sponsored the production of sheep in Kyushu many years 
ago, but the effort failed because of the prevalence of parasites. The 
small present production is carried on in northern Honshu and in 
Hokkaido. It has not expanded because the animals can be grazed 
only about haff the year. Bam-feeding during the long period that 
snow lies deep on the ground makes sheep raising uneconomical. 
Japan cannot compete with China in the production of low-grade 
wool (carpet wool) or with Australia in fine wools. 

Poultry. While the Japanese peasant never has enough waste on 
his tiny farm to support a hog, there often is enough to support a 
few hens. As both eggs and chickens are important articles in the 
diet of the more prosperous Japanese, there has been a considerable 
localized traffic in these commodities since ancient times. Appar- 
ently there was no early effort to develop breeders that would be 
high egg producers, but much effort was expended in evolving orna- 
mental types, the most famous being the long-tailed cocks whose 
tail feathers may be from eight to fifteen feet long when they are 
carefully tended. These and several other breeds acquired a highly 
artificial value as pets and objects of display. 

The development of utilitarian bree^ came at the same time 
that modem methods of poultry culture were introduced from 
America late in the past century and a considerable industry de- 
veloped, particularly around the city of Nagoya. The history of this 
development parallels that of all the others in Japan. At first foreign 
incubators, brooders, and other equipment were imported, as well 
as eggs from hens of high yield strains. Foreign methods were 
studied and imitated as closely as possible at first, and then tenta- 
tive and at last bolder experiments were made to adapt those meth- 
ods to local conditions. Considerable effort was expended in pro- 
ducing superior egg-laying strains from native Japanese breeds, but 
it is impossible to determine how successful they were from native 
reports because the latter are so clouded with the curious mixture 
of boasting and subterfuge that is characteristically Japanese. 

There is plenty of evidence that some of the modem hatcheries 
and brooding establishments were large and efficiently operated. 
The commercial yearbook of the Japan Times for 1938 states that 
one long-established fitrm near Nagoya has an incubator capacity 
of nearly half a million eggs. Large but unspecified exports of fresh 
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eggs were claimed, especially to the big port cities in the Far East 
— Manila, Shanghai, etc. Thds, in addition to satisfying the large 
and growing domestic demand for eggs and poultry. 

As with every other Japanese industry, the poultry business was 
given continual assistance by government-sponsored scientists. In 
1925 a veterinarian. Dr. Kiyoshi Masui, and two laboratory as- 
sistants, Juro Hashimoto and Isamu Ono, working in an experimen- 
tal station of the ministry of agrictilture and forestry, discovered a 
practical method of determining the sex of day-old chicks. This was 
announced by Dr. Masui in 1928 at the convention of poultry sci- 
ence in Ottawa and has since had a profound effect on poultry 
breeding throughout the world. Hatcheries supplying day-old chicks 
to egg producers can now guarantee the purchasers that 90 per 
cent or better of the chicks will be pullets. Japan sent several score 
trained chick-sexers abroad after 1933 and several of them were 
working at the larger hatcheries in the United States when the war 
broke out. 

This method of chick-sexing gave a great impetus to egg produc- 
tion in Japan. Indications are that the Japanese do very well at 
modem poultry husbandry. Since this industry requires a smqll 
amount of land per producing unit and a large amount of painstak- 
ing, fairly skillful, but not very arduous labor, it should be well 
suited to conditions in Japan. 





Japan was first known to Europeans as a land fabulously rich in 
minerals of all kinds, particularly gold. There is considerable his- 
toric evidence that this gold found its way into China through Korea 
very early, Certamly the Mongol emperors of China had Japanese 
gold in mind when they contemplated various attacks on the is- 
lands, most of which never got beyond that stage and none of which 
was successful. Some Japanese copper and silver reached China, 
and some iron, principally in the form of sword blades. Japan made 
great technical strides in steel making in the Middle Ages; the 
blades she produced were superior m every way to any made else- 
where in Asia or in Europe at that time. 

Both the Portuguese and the Dutch were lured to Japan by stories 
of her abundant supplies of gold. For some time after tiie Europeans 
arrived, silj^er was relatively dear; this made it profitable to bring it 
in from the Americas to trade for the Japanese gold. Thus silver 
was Japan’s first mineral import. 

Later the gold-silver ratio became equalized to something like 
that prevailing in contemporary Europe and during the long period 
of seclusion comparatively large amounts of silver as well as gold 
and copper were exported by tibe Dutch. The Chinese, who shared 
the monopoly of Japanese trade with the Dutch, continued to buy 
steel blades. 

In the period following the Tokugawa era and the so-called “res- 
toration” of the Mikado, Japan continued to be an exporter of min- 
erals. Foreign steamers began to fill their brmkers with Japanese 
coal. Just as the Dutch sent experts to Japan to teach improved meth- 
ods of mining metals, the English, Americans, and Germans taught 
the Japanese improved methods of coal mining. The United States 
maintained a coding station for her Asiatic fleet at Nagasaki and was 
influential in developing the coal mines on the island of Kyushu. 

By 1900 the Japanese were exporting considerable quantities of 

bunker coal to the South Seas in their own ships. This trade contin- 
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ued until the demand fell off sharply because coal was supplanted 
by fuel oil in the boiler rooms of most vessels. 

Japan remained an exporter of minerals until well into the twen- 
tieth century. In other words, she had an exportable surplus of min- 
erals as long as she was content to support herself by agriculture 
and light industries. But her domestic mineral resources were not 
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sufficient to support the heavy industries that began to develop ex- 
tensively during the First World War, and they were far from ade- 
quate for her program of military expansion that began to accel- 
erate after her conquest of Manchuria in 1931 and assumed enor- 
mous proportions after her attempt to conquer China proper in 1937. 

During the depression that followed World War 1, Japanese peri- 
odicals cried loudly that Japan could not find a suitable export mar- 
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ket for her surplus minerals, particulaily coal. Within ten years 
the same periodicals weie decrying the fact that she was “deprived 
of proper import sources” for these same minerals. 

Of course any contention that Japan was deprived of any such 
resources is nonsense. She would never have felt thus deprived if 
she had not been so intent on military expansion. Her inordmate de- 
mand for minerals during the ten years prior to World War 11 was 
largely for war stocks. She could have filled economically by trade 
all her requirements for metals for any possible peacetime expan- 
sion of her heavy industries, because her geographic situation gives 
her ample access to all sources of supply. 

Military necessity, not economic need, dictated that Japan have 
physical control of as many mineral sources as possible. Many of 
them were extremely uneconomical to develop. Mines were oper- 
ated, both at home and in Manchuria, at a cost out of aU propor- 
tion to their production. Japan s whole economic structure was over- 
balanced by her efforts to procure and store up minerals for war. 

Coal. Coal represented between 60 and 70 per cent of aU of Japan s 
mineral production during the period preceding 1937. In that year 
40,887,000 metric tons^ were mined in Japan proper. This is in con- 
trast to the 445 million tons mined in the United States and the 
230 mfilion mined in Great Britain and Germany that year. Though 
there are no satisfactory data on Japanese production for any year 
thereafter, it is probable that domestic production has declined 
steadily during the war and that it will never again attain the 
1937 level, which was one milHon tons under the all-time peak 
reached in 1936. 

There are several reasons for this. (1) The coal reserves in the 
main islands are only 16,000,000,000 tons, according to a Japanese 
estimate made in 1932, a period when all Japanese estimates of their 
resources were exceedingly optimistic, or 8,000,000,000 tons, accord- 
ing to a survey made by foreign engineers in 1907. (2) To attain 
the 1936 peak, the Japanese had to operate many xmeconomic mines, 
some extremely deep and others witii coal seams only a few inches 
ihick. (3) The man-power situation began to deteriorate shortly 
after the war with Chma started, and it became increasingly acute. 
When north China and then Indo-China came completely under 
Japanese domination it was both cheaper and more feasible from a 
military standpoint to import coal from those sources than continue 

^ A metric ton is slightly less than a long ton. 
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to operate domestic mines at such a huge cost in man-hours. (4) 
With no war machine to feed, Japan’s future domestic consumption 
of coal is of course hardly hkely to reach the 40-million-ton level of 
1937. The 1922-32 level was about 31 mdUon tons. 

In 1937 only 4,426,000 tons of coal were imported to Japan from 
foreign sources, about 2 million came from her possessions and de- 
pendencies. The same year nearly 2 million tons were exported, half 
of it to overseas possessions. This indicates that the domestic sup- 
ply met more than 90 per cent of an abnormally large domestic 
demand. However, as indicated above, much of this production, 
perhaps half, was uneconomic and could not compete in a free econ- 
omy. As early as 1930 Japanese periodicals complained that foreign 
coal could be laid down in the ports of Kobe and Yokohama for less 
than it cost to bring it out of the pits in many mines. 

Another consideration, Japan is seriously lacking in both anthra- 
cite and good coking coal. The great bulk of her production is low- 
grade bituminous. 

According to the 1938 commercial yearbook issued by the Japan 
Times, the 1936 consumption of coal was divided as follows; 


Heavy industry 
Chemical industry . . 

Shippmg . . 

Railways . ... 

Textile industry. . . . 

Ceramics 

Electric power. 

Gas and coke 

Provisions (including c anning ) . 
Others 


7.497.000 tons, or 17.1% 

5.690.000 tons, or 13.0% 

4.530.000 tons, or 10 3% 

4.028.000 tons, or 9.2% 
.3,836,000 tons, or 8.7% 

3.822.000 tons, or 8.7% 

3.175.000 tons, or 7.2% 

2.433.000 tons, or 5.5% 

2.231.000 tons, or 5.1% 
.6,609,000 tons, or 15.1% 


These figures show clearly that the great bulk of Japanese coal that 
year was consumed by war industries and by the industries that- 
produced principally for foreign trade. 

Coal is found quite extensively throughout Japan, but most of the 
producing mines are in the northern half of Kyushu, centering 
around the ports of Moji and Yawata; in the adjacent western tip 
of Honshu, in the smaller island of Shikoku, in the Ibaraki district 
north of Tokyo — ^Japan’s small supply of anthracite comes from 
here— and on the northern island, Holdaido, where there are some 
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newer and better mines. Other mines are located in Sakhalin, but 
they will undoubtedly revert to Russia. 

Prior to January, 1943, nearly all the coal mines in Japan were 
owned or controlled by one or another of the Big Eight — Mitsui, 
Mitsubishi, Sumitomo, etc. — ^but the government probably took pos- 
session of these properties at that time. 

Copper. Copper is foimd in all of Japan s main islands. At the be- 
ginning of the war, most of the production was in the hands of five 
firms — ^the Nippon, Mitsubishi, Stimitomo, Furukawa, and the Fujita 
mining companies. Together they formed a marketing and price- 
fixing combine called the Suiyokai. The entire industry was prob- 
ably expropriated by the Tojo government in January, 1943. 

In 1917, under the influence of mounting prices, Japan produced 
108,000 metric tons of copper, of which 72,000 were exported. 
Whether this production peak was reached again during World War 
II is ratiier doubtful because nearly all the mines have been worked 
for years — some of them for centuries — and have for some time 
been working with ore that lies at great depths or that presents other 
technical difficxilties. After 1920 American copper could be sold at 
a profit on the Japanese market cheaper than the metal coxild be 
mined and smelted in Japan, consequently in 1922 an import tariff 
of 7 yen per 100 pounds was levied to keep the home mines in 
operation. Thereafter Japanese copper mining had to be supported 
by tariffs and subsidies of various kinds, in spite of the fact that 
mining and processing methods had been extensively improved with 
the help of American engineers. 

In 1936, the last year for which there are reliable data, domestic 
production was about 80,000 tons. It imdoubtedly increased dur- 
ing the war, for war is a great constimer of copper and its demands 
never take production costs into consideration. 

Japan became an importer of copper for the first time after the 
conquest of Manchuria when the army began to insist on the ac- 
cumulation of military stock piles. Her copper imports exceeded 200 
million pounds in 1937. But as late as 1933 the Japan Times 
Yearbook said: “We are self-suflScient in coal, copper, pyrites and 
sulphur. . . .” This self-sufficiency could be maintained only by 
subsidies, however. Under a system of free economy most of Japan s 
copper mines could not compete with the richer mines in the Amer- 
icas and Africa. ' 
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Gk)ld. In value the average annual production of gold exceeds that 
of copper and is exceeded by no other mineral but coal. Japan’s 
coal output in 1936 was valued at 305 milhon yen; gold, at about 
75 million, and copper, at a little over 66 million. 

About 70 per cent of the country’s gold output in recent years 
has been a by-product of the copper industry, for there is some 
gold in nearly ^ the copper ore found in the islands. This is one of 
the reasons why copper mining has been consistently supported by 
some form of government subsidy. The government has been chroni- 
cally in need of gold to support its currency and to finance imports 
of critical materials for military or industrial demands. 

Some placer mining is stiG. carried on in Japan; most of it con- 
sists of working over the beds which furnished the tons of gold that 
flowed out of the country in ancient and medieval times. Some mod- 
em equipment is used, but most of the work is done by impover- 
ished men who glean the gold from the sand, speck by speck. 

Japan’s gold production will not be significant under a system 
that permits the free flow of goods. 

Iron Pyrites. Pyrites and other iron sulphides ranked first in bulk 
and fourth in value among Japan’s mineral products. The 1926-30 
average production was only about half a billion tons. About 2 bil- 
hon tons were dug in 1937 and production has been mounting stead- 
ily. The value of tiiis product is very low. The II billion tons mined 
in 1936 were worth only 19 nailHon yen. 

Iron pyrites is the principal source of supply for Japan’s huge sul- 
phuric acid and ammonium sulphide industry, though some of each 
is turned out as a by-product by the Sumitomo copper smelters. 
Great quantities of sulphuric acid are consumed by the rayon and 
munitions industries, and large amounts of ammonium sulphide 
were used as fertilizer in peacetime. Iron pyrites itself is a good soil 
conditioner and has been widely used for tiiis purpose in Japan. 

Pyrites is a poor source of metallic iron because of certain process- 
ing difficulties. Japanese publications have for years been periodi- 
cally announcing the discovery of revolutionary methods for sal- 
vaging the metallic content in iron sulphides, but there is no indi- 
cation of their extensive use prior to the war. 

Japan’s poverty in tiie types of iron ores that can be readily and 
cheaply reduced to metal has always been a source of concern and 
bitterness. Magnetite and magnetic iron sands seem to have been 
the chief sources of raw material for the famous sword blades of 
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the Middle Ages, but the supply, although widely distributed, was 
limited. Iron oxides have been mined in the Iwate district since 
1823, but data on output and reserves are not obtainable. Both are 
admittedly small. 

In 1917, 2,384,000 kans of chrome iron ore were produced from 
the Shimane and Nitto mine fields, but their output dropped sharply 
after that. For many years thereafter no production was recorded. 
Hence it is probable that these mines are uneconomic and cannot be 
operated in time of peace. 

A detailed description of iron and steel operations is given in the 
chapter on manufacturing, but it may be stated here that approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the steel end products required by Japan in 
peacetime are derived from imports of ore, pig iron, scrap iron, scrap 
steel, and steel ingots. 

Petroleum. Crude oil is Japan’s fifth mioeral product by value. 
Production is small, about 2M miUion barrels in 1936 — ^something less 
than one-sixteenth of her domestic requirements for that year. Ac- 
cording to oral reports that caimot be confirmed by any documen- 
tary source, xmtil the outbreak of the war in Europe in 1939 the 
Japanese made frantic eflForts to increase the home production with- 
out great success. Thereafter these efforts ceased and plans were 
completed to seize production sources in the East Indies. 

Japanese wells are in small fields, most of them on the western 
side of the northern extension of Honshu, and on Hokkaido. The 
weUs, most of them quite shallow, are all small producers, and the 
oil is heavy and of low grade. All of the islands have been thor- 
oughly prospected for other deposits of oil, first by foreign geologists 
and then by Japanese in the employ of the government, the Im- 
perial University, and one or another of the big companies, but none 
has been found. 

Japan’s oil production will doubtless continue to be a minor factor 
in her economy. 

Silver. Over 9M milli on ounces of silver, valued at 15 million yen, 
were produced in Japan in 1936. Silver is entirely a by-product; it 
is found in the same ore with gold, copper, or lead, but never in 
sufficient quantities to make it worth processing for silver alone. 

Zinc. Zinc production rose from the 1926-30 average of 20 million 
metric tons to about 40 million in 1936 and a probable 50 million in 
1937. Here agaid is expansion that indicates uneconomic production 
for military purposes. However, little is pubhshed about actual 
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conditions in the industry and to what extent it was subsidized, but 
it is known that import duties were drastically increased after the 
First World War to protect domestic production. Unsubsidized 
peacetime production will probably be smalt. 

Sulphur. Sulphur is one of the minerals of which Japan normally 
has a surplus for export. Production in 1939 was 198 million tons 
valued at nearly 12 million yen, a great increase over the 61-million- 
ton average for 1926-30. Post-war production ivill be governed by 
the world price but may approach file 1931-35 average of over 100 
million tons. Reserves are apparently ample and the industry seems 
to be sound. 

Lead. Production of lead is relatively small — a little less than 9 
million tons in 1936. The 1931-35 average was 6 million tons. Nearly 
all the lead is produced as a by-product of silver, copper, or gold, 
only three small mines being operated for their lead alone. Produc- 
tion centers are Kamioka in Gifu prefecture, and Takata in Iwate. 

Aluminum. No metallic aluminum was produced in Japan until 
1934, when 664 metric tons were processed from imported bauxite. 
This was increased to 4434 tons in 1935 and to 6664 in 1936. There- 
after no production figures were issued, but the trend is obvious. 
Japan s production of aluminum grew in proportion to her produc- 
tion of military airplanes. Imports of metallic alu m inum declined 
jhom 14,000 tons in 1935 to 11,000 in 1936. 

Most of the bauxite used in the new Japanese refineries was im- 
ported, largely from Japanese-controlled territory in Asia, but news- 
paper and magazine articles hint that some sources have been de- 
veloped in Japan proper. In 1939 reports were current in various 
Japanese publications that a process had been developed to produce 
aluminum economically from some material, other than bauxite, “of 
which there are billions of tons in Japan and Korea.” T his , of course, 
is important if true, it might mean file development of a great new 
industry in both countries after the war. 

The largest producer of aluminum in Japan proper is the Sumitomo 
company, whose refinery is at Niihama on ihe north shore of Shikoku, 
where the Sumitomo copper refinery is located. 

Manganese. Japan produces an unspecified amount of manganese 
ore; in 1934, 46,526 tons of the metal were produced. Centers of pro- 
duction are at Mirika on Hokkaido, at Karakisawa in Nagano prefec- 
ture, at Iwasaki in Aomori prefecture, and at Searashi, Ishikawa pre- 
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lecture; here bean-shaped pebbles of manganese are dug out of 
Tertiary formations.^ 

Magnesium. For several years Japan has produced magnesium 
carbonate from sea water in small plants in secluded bays along the 
north shore of the Inland Sea. According to oral reports not yet con- 
firmed, one or more of these plants was equipped to make metallic 
magnesium in 1940. The extent of this production is not known; 
however, it is not likely to be large nor will it be eflBcient enough to 
compete with American production. 

Other Minerals. There is an imspecified production of tin in Japan 
proper, with fairly large mines at Akenobu in Hyogo prefecture and 
Mitate in Miyazaki prefecture, and smaller ones elsewhere on Hon- 
shu. Bismuth and mercury are both mmed in small amounts; the 
annual production of each does not exceed a few tons. 

Several kinds of sand used in Japan’s exceedingly important glass 
industry are also produced in large quantities, as well as many vari- 
ous clays which are used for an amazing variety of ceramic products, 
from teacups to mailboxes and transformer cases. The quarrying of 
hmestone and other rock likewise became an important industry 
dxiring the last few years of peace, particularly since the recent de- 
velopment of cement manufacture. 

Japan’s production of some fifty minor minerals, including gems, 
is mentioned in a few reports but is altogether too small to have any 
bearing on her future economic situation. 

It may be interesting to note Japan’s relative position in the pro- 
duction of the commoner commercial minerals and their products 
during the pre-war years. She was 9th in coal, 16th in petroleum 
(although her output is only one-tenth of one per cent of the world 
total), 26th in iron ore, 7th in pig iron, 12th in steel ingots, 7th in 
copper (5 per cent of the total), 9th in zinc, and 18th in lead. Her 
relative position in most if not all of these categories will decline un- 
der a system of free economy. 

2 Data from Japan-Manchukuo Yearbook, 1935-36. 
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On the day her navy attacked Hawaii, Japan had a modern and 
efficiently operated merchant marine adequate to handle her large 
overseas commerce, the extensive carrying trade upon which she 
depended for a large part of her national income, and her vital inter- 
island communications. Her railway trackage was small for a 
populous industrial nation, but well maintained. Her railway equip- 
ment was modem and fairly adequate. Her highway system was 
underdeveloped, chiefly because of the small amount of motor trans- 
port, except for military vehicles. Air transport, a recent develop- 
ment, had grown surprisingly, almost entirely because of military 
support. 

Merchant Marine. At this writing we have to speak of Japan’s 
marine transport in the past tense because we do not know how 
much of it has been sunk and how much permanently disabled. The 
tonnage lying half-wrecked in various harbors throughout the Far 
East is immense. Some of it has been damaged by bombs, shells, or 
torpedoes, some of it is worn out from the continuous operation 
necessitated by the fact that Japan has to maintain extensive supply 
lines with a rapidly decreasing number of ships and inadequate and 
overcrowded servicing and repairing facilities. 

According to the July 1, 1939, figures supplied by Lloyd’s Register, 
Japan had 2225 ships of all classes (excluding naval vessels) that 
exceeded 100 gross tons, or a total of 5,629,845 gross tons.^ This 

^The gross tonnage of a vessel is the total covered space of the ship (with a few 
reductions specified by international law) expressed in units of 100 cubic feet each. 
The net tonnage is the total covered space suitable for passengers or cargo, fuel, 
units of 100 cubic feet The dead-weight capacity is the weight of cargo, fuel, 
passengers, provisions, and the like, expressed m metric or long tons of weight, that 
IS required to bring the vessel to its Plimsoll or water Ime. Gross and net refer to 
^ace; dead-weight and displacement (for naval craft) refer to weight. The figures 
representing dead-weight and displacement tonnage are greater than those repre- 
sentog gross or net tonnage. For cargo ships a vessel of 4000 net will have 6000 gross 
tons and a dead-weight capacity of 10,000. These proportions vary with the type of 
ship and are not fu% apphcable to giant passenger craft or to tank ships and ore 
boats. 
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total was exceeded only by Great Britain and the United States. 
Reports of the Japanese Shipping Control Bureau show that 39 
ships totaling 106,000 tons had been laid down by August, 1940, 
and probably another 150,000 tons were in service by December, 
1940. This indicates that Japan entered the war with about 5,885,000 
gross tons of merchant shipping. 

Japan has always needed about 1 million tons of shipping to 
handle her normal peacetime inter-island and coastal trade. This 
was inordmately heavy because the numerous small ports along 
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her entire coast line make every locality accessible to water trans- 
port; furthermore, it is of course much cheaper than rail transport. 
Another 2/2 miUion tons was normally engaged in traflBc between 
Japanese ports and those on the immediately adjacent coast of 
Asia — China, Korea, Manchuria, and to a lesser extent the island of 
Sakhalin and the Siberian maritime provioces. This left some 
2 million tons that were engaged in worldwide or at least long- 
voyage traffic. 

In the latter class Japan went hi extensively for fewer, faster, and 
better ships during tibe decade of rapid expansion prior to the war. 
Her older and slower vessels were relegated to inter-island and 
China coast routes; new ships, most of them powered by Diesel 
motors, and faster, more rehable, and vastly more economical than 
the majority of those flying any other flag, were put on the deep-sea 
routes. Two of the “round-the-world” hnes operating in 1940 were 
Japanese. Japanese lines held a major position in the traffic lanes of 
all the oceans but the North Atlantic. 
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All these new ships were built in Japanese yards, the majority by 
Mitsubishi and Kawasaki subsidiaries. They were powered with 
Japanese-made motors and engines, only occasional fittings and 
certain precision instnnnents had to be imported. The ships might 
shortly have come to dominate the world’s deep-sea traffic if Japan 
had remained at peace. But Japan chose war. The result was that 
most of these new, swift vessels have been destroyed or disabled. 

For example, the N.Y.K. line (the Nippon Yusen Kaisha, a 
Mitsubishi subsidiary that had 149 ships of over a million gross tons 
in operation) placed three ships — ^the Nitta Maru, the Yawata Mam, 
and the Kasuga Maru — ^in service late in 1940 and annoimced that 
they were the first of nine vessels of the Yawata class, to be com- 
pleted by the end of 1943. They were about 17,000 tons and had a 
speed of 22% knots. Four ships of this class were sunk by the United 
States navy in the first year of the war; one of them had been con- 
verted into an aircraft carrier. It is doubtful whether any more were 
completed, except possibly one or two as auxihary aircraft carriers, 
because of the navy’s excessive demands on Japan’s shipbuilding fa- 
cilities and the shortage of steel. This is also probably true of the 
28,000-ton N.Y.K. liners, the Kasiwara Maru and the Izumo Mam, 
and the four 11,400-ton freight-and-passenger vessels, aU to be com- 
pleted in 1942 or 1948. 

Similarly, the O.S.K. line (the Osaka Shosen Kaisha, with 180 
ships totaling 750,000 tons) put two 13,000-ton, 22-knot ships, the 
Argentina Maru and the Brazil Maru, into world-cruise service 
shortly before the beginning of the war. Both have been reported 
sunk. 

Nothing is definitely known of the fate of three more vessels of 
this class that were to be launched in 1943. The “K” fine — ^a Ka- 
wasaki subsidiary — ^lost nearly aU of its larger ships, and smaller 
lines suffered proportionate losses in the same category. 

The huge increase in Japanese shipping between 1918 and 1941 
was due in part to a government program of indirect subsidization 
and in part to the low initial cost made possible by a small over- 
head and cheap labor. Production costs were about 55 per cent of 
those in the United States and about two-thirds of those in Great 
Britain and Germany. Thus a cargo vessel that cost $1,000,000 to 
build and equip in an American yard, or $660,000 in Great Britain, 
eould be turned out by Mitsubishi for $550,000. 

But the basic advantages to the Japanese owner did not lie solely 
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'in l3ie $450,000 price differential in his favor. He financed his in- 
vestment with money procured at IM per cent annual interest 
through a government-sponsored loan, and he paid no more than 
4 per cent for hull insurance, as opposed to 5 % per cent in western 
countries. Hence, in its twelve or fifteen years of first-class service, 
a Japanese freighter carried a fixed cost of about half of that of an 
American ship of comparable size, and was operated at a much 
lower cost; operating differentials, however, were not so important 
as the overhead cost. 

In considering the future of Japan’s shipping transportation, 
three things must be borne in mind: 

1. Japan needs a minimum of 3 million tons for inter-island and 
China coast traffic if her people are to continue to make a living. 
The war will probably leave her with something less than this 
amount. 

2. The Japanese have received a considerable share of their in- 
come from sea carriage — carrying the goods of other nations from 
one foreign port to another. Either they must be allowed to con- 
tinue with some part of this trade, or they must be given some other 
field of endeavor to compensate for its loss. 

3. If Japan is permitted to build ships to replace the tonnage lost 
during the war and bring it up to the minimum necessary for her 
self-maintenance, it is obvious that certain limits and restrictions 
will have to be imposed. Certainly all government subsidies, direct 
or indirect, should be stopped, because her shipyards are going con- 
cerns, many of them with their operating equipment and material 
stocks intact. They made a net profit of 15 to 25 per cent in peace- 
time and they do not need subsidies to compete on more than an 
even basis with shipyards in other countries. 

A definite limit in size should be included in the restrictions. 
Probably the best way to insure against subterfuge is to put a limit 
on the over-all length — ^perhaps 100 meters. Any attempt to increase 
the tonnage of a vessel of a specified length by increasing the draft 
or beam defeats its purpose by reducing speed and impairing dock- 
ing facilities. A limit on speed should be included to prevent over- 
favorable competition with the standardized freighters built in 
great numbers by the United States and Britain during the war. ^ 

Railways. According to the latest available figures, Japan has about 
10,740 miles of government-owned main-line trackage, and some 
4000 miles of privately owned subsidiary lines, most of them nar- 
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row gauge. This is about twice the mileage in use in the state of 
California, which has about the same inhabited area but only one- 
tenth of the population of Japan. This comparison is not valid unless 
consideration is given to the fact that California has a great net- 
work of high-speed highways that carry a large volume of truck 
and passenger car traffic. Japan s highways are inadequate and her 
motor car traffic is exceedingly limited, as will be brought out later. 

Japan’s rail lines were well maintained and her equipment was 
exceUent prior to the inevitable wartime deterioration. This de- 
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terioration was due not only to the fact that rolling stock ceased to 
be replaced and hne maintenance was reduced below a safe mini- 
mum, but to the overloading of all facilities after the serious ship- 
ping losses in the first ten months of the war. For example, an im- 
perial decree issued in October, 1942, ordered aU the coi and steel 
from the important mining and processing area around Moji and 
Yawata on the Shimonoseki Straits to be transported by rail to the 
great industrial cities of Kobe and Osaka. Hitherto aU traffic in 
heavy goods between these points had been carried by ship through 
the Inland Sea. There is only one rail line between the Shimonoseki 
area and Kobe, and this traverses difficult terrain along the nojrth 
shore of the Inland Sea. There are a thousand bridges and trestles 
and scores of tunnels, in addition, there are a great number of cuts 
that are chronic landslide areas during wet weather in spite of ex- 
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' tensive terracing and cement coatings applied to the cut banks. 
Hence the maintenance of this line under a wartime overload was 
exceeding difficult and considerable deterioration imquestionably 
resulted. 

Normally in Japan the passenger load on aU her rail lines was 
heavier than the freight load. There was one locomotive to each 
three miles of track, and one passenger car and five freight cars to 
each mile. The locomotive and passenger car ratio exceeded that in 
the United States; the freight car ratio was about the same. But our 
total freight car capacity is much greater and our ton-mile total is 
vastly larger. In Japan the gross annual receipts from passenger 
traffic exceeded those from freight (passenger traffic, $90,000,000; 
freight, $60,000,000) — one of the few cases in the world where this 
condition prevailed. Much of the passenger mileage was commu- 
tation traffic; the average passenger haul was only 11 miles. During 
the war this was cut to die irreducible minimum to increase the 
peacetime freight haul of 700 tons per mile per year. Even so, the 
necessity of moving thousands of troops and war workers must have 
limited the reduction and led to considerable overworking of the 
available facilities. 

The Japanese have shown spectacular efficiency and organization 
in many phases of railroad operation and maintenance. For example, 
about thirty years ago air brakes were installed on all main-line 
equipment. Once this improvement was decided upon by the of- 
ficials of the Imperial Railroad Bureau, it was carried out like a 
military operation in a manner that vividly illustrates the Japanese 
genius for detailed planning and the rapid execution of plans once 
diey are formulated. In this case facilities for the installations were 
set up at repair depots all along the lines, all the equipment was 
brought in, die brakes were installed, and the equipment was back 
in service at the end of twenty-four hours. The American method 
of piecemeal installation would not have resulted in even a one- 
day stoppage of service; nevertheless, the Japanese method was 
certainly a spectacular demonstration of their own kind of efficiency. 

Less spectacular has been the program for changing the majority 
of the rail lines from narrow gauge to standard gauge; this required 
several years because of material shortages and technical difficul- 
ties. The fact that some of Japan s more important traffic arteries 
were stiU narrow gauge at the last report further indicates that there 
must have been serious freight-handlmg problems dining the war. 
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A long-time program for the complete electrification of the rail'" 
lines was inaugurated several years ago. When the war broke out 
the important Tokyo-Nagoya-Osaka-Kobe line had been electrified, 
as well as most of the auxiliary trackage immediately adjacent to 
Tokyo and much of that in the Osaka-Kyoto-Kobe industrial tri- 
angle. This was part of the wider program for developing Japan s 
extensive hydroelectric potential, it involved extensive dam and 
powerhouse construction and was already well along when it 
was cut short or vastly curtailed by the war. 

Still another important development was the completion in 1933 
of a seven-mile railway tunnel -under Shimonoseki Straits, be- 
tween the cities of Shimonoseki on Honshu and Moji on Kyushu; 
this permitted a free flow of traffic between the Kyushu rail system 
and the main island. Ferries still bridge the narrow water gaps be- 
tween Kyushu and Shikoku, Shikoku and Honshu, and Honshu and 
Hokkaido. 

No substantial increase in railway trackage is indicated for post- 
war Japan. Rehabilitation of equipment will of course be necessary, 
it should proceed at a pace that is m keeping with the rehabilitation 
of the rest of her industrial and commercial structure. Owing to the 
depletion of the coal reserves and the abundant sources of hydro- 
electric power in Japan, it would probably be economical to elec- 
trify aU of the main traffic arteries, if indeed this has not already 
been done as a wartime measure. 

There is no doubt that -with the establishment of a normal peace- 
time economy the great bulk of Japanese freight -will again be trans- 
ported on coasting vessels. If there is an increase in motor trans- 
port, particularly private cars, with the lifting of the tax burden, 
there may be a considerable decrease in the over-all passenger load 
in contrast to what it was before the war. 

Canals. There is a vast network of small canals throughout most of 
the level districts in Japan; many of them are centuries old, but the 
majority date back to the Tokugawa era when internal commerce 
expanded rapidly after the suppression of the feudal wars. Most of 
these canals are very narrow — 6, 8, and 10 feet wide — and were 
designed to accommodate small man-drawn or horse-drawn boats. 
They are still m general use, but their freight tonnage is necessarily 
small. 

However, a great amount of local freight is carried on the ex- 
tensions of the canal system -within the large cities, where pole- 
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■'pushed sampans and barges serve much the same purpose as do 
delivery cars and trucks m the United States. Several large canals 
in the five principal cities, particiilarly Osaka and Nagoya, carry 
heavy industrial cargoes on barges of many tons burden. The most 
important is the great barge canal between Yokohama and Tokyo 
that was built during the period of reconstruction after the 1923 
earthquake and fire. Completed in 1929, this canal transported 20 
million tons of freight in a normal peacetime year. This may ap- 
proach the aimual freight tonnage carried by ships that pass 
through the Suez and Panama Canals each year. 

An extensive program calling for a great expansion and improve- 
ment of the barge canal system in several industrial areas was pro- 
jected before the war. 

Motor Transportation. Accordmg to the last available information, 
there were 200,000 motor vehicles (more than half of which were 

MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 



trucks and busses) and 75,000 motorcycles in all Japan proper. This 
was only four-tenths of one per cent of the total number of motor 
vehicles in the world. About one person in 400 owned any kind of 
a motor unit before the war. These figures do not of course in- 
clude military vehicles. 

There were several hmiting factors in the'use of motor cars. The 
most important was the very low average income which placed 
any kind of motor vehicle, even the extremely low-priced Datsun 
bantam cars, motorcycles, and motor tricycles of Japanese manu- 
facture, out of the reach of all but about 10 per cent of the popula- 
tion. Actual purchases were further limited by the fact the 
govermnent took the position that a motor car was a great luxury 
and taxed it accordingly. Motor fuel, like all imported commodities. 
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was very expensive and its price was increased by taxation. In parr 
this high price was deliberately maintained to reduce civilian con- 
sumption of petroleum products so that most of the always con- 
siderable imports could be added to the military stock pile. Actual 
gasoline rationing was imposed soon after the beginning of the war 
with rbina. By 1940 civilian use of motor cars, especially private 
cars, was practically prohibited, and most common carriers had been 
converted to charcoal gas by various unsatisfactory and inconven- 
ient methods. 

The military began to requisition cars and trucks before the at- 
tack on the United States in December, 1941. Judging by the 
amormt of such equipment since destroyed or captured, the requisi- 
tioning must have been extensive and the number of motor vehicles 
now m Japan proper must be very small. 

There was a considerable development of short-haul bus transpor- 
tation prior to the war. How much of the rollmg stock remains after 
tire extensive military confiscation and how much of it is usable or 
even repairable cannot be estimated. Whether any extensive bus 
service can compete with tram lines powered by hydroelectric plants 
is a subject for further study. Certainly electric busses of the track- 
less-trolley type that are common in some European cities should 
prove feasible in Japan. 

Motor truck transportation of freight will be restricted because 
of the relatively high cost of petroleum products, the madequacy 
of many streets and roads for heavy hauling, and the comparatively 
low cost of other means of local transport, particularly hoat and 
barge canal. 

Air Transport. The first flight of a plane piloted by Japanese avia- 
tors took place m 1910, and an army ajrdrome was built the follow- 
ing year. Commercial aviation was slow in developing because the 
clhnate and terrain on Honshu make flying very hazardous. The 
many mountains are hidden in mist and clouds most of the time. 
High winds and sudden storms are usual eight months of the year, 
and air pockets are common enough to make travel uncomfortable 
on any but the largest planes. However, there had been some de- 
velopment in civilian aviation by the time the first aviation control 
law was passed in 1921. 

In 1925 the first air mail was established between Osaka and 
Tokyo; this was absorbed in 1929 by the Japan Air Transport Com- 
pany, which converted the route into one leg of an all-empire pas- 
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-»senger and mail service. In 1938 the Japan Airways Company was 
established, with a capitalization of 100 million yen and a monopoly 
of all air Imes. In 1938 a 17-hour service over the 2500-mile route 
to the mandated islands on the equator was iastituted. In 1940 the 
Tokyo-Bangkok Ime was opened and through coimections to Europe 
were available. The same line made a stop at Hongkong to connect 
with tbe American-China clipper service. 

In 1939 two Japanese commercial planes made widely advertised 
flights. One went to Persia and returned, and the other made a 58- 
day “good-will” junket around the world under the aegis of the 
Tokyo Nichi-Nichi, a metropolitan daily. 

However, commercial aviation in Japan has always been an ad- 
junct of military aviation — either its stalking horse or its trial lab- 
oratory — ^more so than in any other country in the world, even Ger- 
many. A detailed discussion of commercial aviation is beyond the 
scope of this work. Suffice it to say that it has proved a dangerous 
weapon in Japan’s hands. 

Japan should be allowed to retain only enough cargo planes for 
legitimate internal traffic, which, in a country where distances are 
comparatively small, will mean few planes. One mail and passenger 
line from Kagoshima to Hakodate, via Nagasaki, Moji, Kobe, 
Nagoya, and Tokyo, and possibly three short auxiliary lines from 
the principal cities to the ports on the Sea of Japan — ^when and if 
the need for them is demonstrable — are all that is indicated. Even 
these should be under the immediate administration of the occupa- 
tional forces and be staffed by them for a period of years. 

All external air traffic to and from Japan should be in Allied 
planes, entirely and eternally under Allied operation. This will mean 
immediate American control of transpacific air lines to Japan, with 
Chinese and Siberian lines participating as they are developed. 
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Telegraph. According to Japanese accounts, a telegraph line was 
put into operation between Yokohama and Tokyo in 1869, and 
shortly afterward Tokyo became the center of a growing network of 
lines extending the length of the main island. In 1872 a cable was 
laid across the straits at Shimonoseki and the line was extended to 
Nagasaki in west central Kyushu. 

In 1936 there were some 31,000 miles of telegraph lines in Japan 
proper, and about 1000 stations; in addition, there were over 6000 
post offices from which telegrams could be dispatched. These fa- 
cilities were used very extensively. Sixty million messages were sent 
that year, a httle less than one for every man, woman, and child in 
Japan. This total was exceeded only by that in the United States 
(190 million messages in 1938), the ratio of messages to population 
was exceeded in the United States, Great Britain, Australia, Canada, 
Norway, and Sweden. The Japanese sent approximately three times 
as many telegrams per person as did the Germans and more than 
twice as many as the French. 

Japan apparently lacks modem telegraphic equipment. The last 
available report said that there were only 70 teletype printers in the 
whole country, most of them in the offices of the big city news- 
papers. Telephoto service was inaugurated in 1930 vdth a device 
said to have been invented by the Nippon Electric Company, but 
there were only four sets in operation according to late reports. 

Her telegraph system, as is true of every other means of tele- 
communication, is operated by the imperial government. Communi- 
cation Bureau reports state that while the need for automatic de- 
vices is great, there is continual objection to their use because they 
are expensive and would cause “many government employees to 
lose their jobs." 

Cables. For many years all overseas cable service to Japan was 
owned and operated by the Great Northern Telegraph Company, 

a Danish corporation controlled by British capital In 1869 this com- 
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pany constructed a network of underseas cables in the Baltic, con- 
necting Copenhagen with Helsingfors (Helsinki) and St. Peters- 
burg (Leningrad). By 1871 it established overland wires to Vladi- 
vostok, whence cables were laid to Shanghai, Nagasaki, and Hong- 
kong. 

In 1882 the company received a charter from the imperial govern- 
ment giving it a complete monopoly of underseas cable service to 
Japan. This expired in 1912. However, since the company controlled 
all cable and wire service in China, the Japanese government could 
not establish cable service to Shanghai, the great communications 
center of the Far East, without paying royalties to the Great 
Northern. 

In order to have some overseas communications outlet that was 
not controlled by the Great Northern, the Japanese made strenuous 
and continuous efiForts to develop radio communications, and laid a 
cable to the Bonin Islands (about 800 miles south of Tokyo), the 
terminal of an American cable to San Francisco, via Midway and 
Honolulu. 

Although Japan’s chief complaint against the Great Northern had 
been “excessive tariff rates,” the rates on the government-controlled 
cable to the Bonins were excessive in the extreme. The rate per word 
over that short line was greater than that charged by the Ameri- 
can Cable Company for transmission from the Bonins to San Fran- 
cisco — ^more than three times the distance. For that reason it was 
cheaper to route messages from San Francisco to Shanghai and back 
to Japan over the Great Northern’s cable than to send them direct. 
This was the usual procedure, except with messages sent by Japa- 
nese nationals in the United States, all of whom were under orders 
from their government to demand that their messages be sent via 
' the Bonins. 

In the July, 1940, issue of the Tokyo Gazette, the Bureau of 
Qommunications made the foUovdng announcement: 

“1. The company’s [Great Northern Telegraph Company’s] right 
to operate cables at Nagasaki would be restored to the Japanese gov- 
ernment on June 1, 1940. 

“2. The landing of the company’s cables in Nagasaki would be 
limited to April 30, 1943, when the submarine cable business of the 
company shah, be terminated.” 

This was, of course, outright expropriation undertaken at a time 
when Great Britain’s fortunes in World War H were at a low ebb 
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and Denmark was a helpless vassal of Germany. When this order ^ 
was carried out, the Great Northern’s cables were handling about 
1300 messages daily at Nagasaki— approximately 20 per cent of 
Japan’s total overseas telegrams — ^in spite of the war in China and 
Europe. 

The position of the Great Northern Telegraph Company in the 
Far East is too complicated to discuss here, but it will certainly call 
for action to be taken by the occupation commission regarding its 
properties in Japan. 

Cables operating out of Japan, as reported by the Ministry of 
Communications in 1936 were as follows: 


Tokyo-Bonin . . . 

Sasebo-Guam 

Nagasaki-Shanghai 

Nagasaki-Tansui 

Nagasaki-Dairen 


. 673 nautical miles 
. 1574 nautical miles 
. 470 nautical miles 
, 700 nautical miles 
. 650 nautical miles 


Telephone. The first Japanese telephone exchanges were estab- 
lished in Yokohama and Tokyo in 1890. Telephone service was 
greatly extended during the next forty years and its growth acceler- 
ated increasingly after 1930 until the wartime curtailment of all ci- 
vilian services began in 1938. 

On January 1, 1940, there were 1,367,000 telephones in operation, 
as opposed to 4,226,000 in Germany, 3,375,902 in Great Britain, 
1,589,000 m France (the latter two countries have only a htde over 
half of Japan’s population), and more than 20 million in the United 
States. Yet there were nearly 5S billion calls over Japanese phones in 
1939, more than twice the number in Britain and nearly twice as 
many as in Germany. 

The reason for this is that the Japanese government has never 
been able or willing to meet the pubhc’s demand for telephone sets. 
In Japan the possession of a telephone not only is a convenience, it 
is a social acldevement. A private home or even a business firm may 
be on the waiting list for several months or perhaps years before a 
telephone is installed. People of means who wish immediate instal- 
lation “buy” a telephone number, either from some individual who 
is willing to relinquish his right or from some bureaucrat who has 
one at his disposal, and pay for the telephone set and for “special” in- 
stallation. This frequently costs several thousand yen. Prominent 
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• men proudly list their home telephone number in the Japanese 
Who’s Who. 

The opinion in Japan is that the government has dehberately im- 
peded the manufacture and installation of telephone sets, in the 
belief that it could derive greater revenue from toU charges on pub- 
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lie phones. But the Japan-Manchukuo Yearbook for 1935-36 says, 
“The increase of subscribers and toll lines is too much restricted to 
meet the social demand.” 

The cost to the subscribers was heavy. In Tokyo in 1986 the cost 
of an “ordinary” installation (as opposed to the “special” installa- 
tion mentioned above) was 500 yen, plus 45 yen a year, plus 3 sen 
for every call in the subscriber s immediate area, the charge in- 
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creasing progressively for outlying areas. In otiher cities all the*" 
charges are lower and decrease with the number of local sub- 
scribers. 

Automatic telephone exchanges were established in Tokyo in 
1925. Although the number of subscribers so served increased during 
the next fifteen years, they are still far exceeded, even in the largest 
cities, by the number served by manual exchanges. 

The government telephone monopoly has consistently refused to 
spend enough money to enlarge its local service to meet the public 
demand but has spent a great deal of money in establishing an 
amazing network of subterranean and submarine telephone cables 
that connect aU the Japanese islands and extend into Sakhalin in the 
north and through Korea into Manchuria. Practically aU this de- 
velopment took place within the past fifteen years, most of it within 
the past ten. 

It is true that the commercial demand for long-distance telephone 
service between Japanese cities and between Japan and her de- 
pendencies was heavy after the conquest of Manchuria and the con- 
sequent stimulus to trade. Furthermore, it is difficult to maintain 
overhead wires in a country where there are likely to be from two to 
six typhoons a year. But diis stfll does not account for the inordi- 
nate percentage of the telephone company’s revenues that was 
spent on long-distance lines from which the returns were smaU in 
comparison with those from local and interurban lines. Relatively 
inefficient apparatus was maintained for local service long after it 
was outmoded, on the groimd that it was good enough. But various 
expensive cables in long-distance service were tried for a short time 
and then dug up, to be replaced by new types only slightly more 
efficient. The reason for this was the army’s insistence that the min- 
ister of communications maintain the most modem and efficient 
long-distance service that money could buy — ^and it was money paid 
by the local telephone subscribers that bought it. 

Thus the telephone company not only had to show a profit to the 
government and pay interest to the bondholders whose money fi- 
nanced the original installations, but was forced to establish and 
maintain a superior but immediately uneconomical long-distance 
service at the behest of the army. Hence it was absolutely impos- 
sible for it to enlarge its local facilities to meet the public’s re- 
quirements. 

Nearly aU the telephone equipment used in Japan is made locally, 
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'from the frail-looking handsets so eagerly sought by the public, to 
complicated switchboard and repeater stations. It is fairly efficient 
and quite cheap. Once the telephone monopoly fills a real public 
service instead of being the servant of the army and a milch cow for 
the imperial treasury, it will have no difficulty in doubling or tripling 
the number of outlets now available. The demand already exists. 
The ordinary citizen will gladly pay a comparatively large fraction 
of his income to maintain a telephone in his house and in his shop 
or office. 

The Japanese are chronic telephone “visitors.” The pride and joy 
the average family takes in being able to call up its friends and rela- 
tives over its own phone cannot be overestimated. Any authority 
that can give them that privilege at a reasonable charge will win 
the profound gratitude and admiration of a large section of the 
public. 

Radiotelegraphy. The first use of wireless in Japan was a shore-to- 
ship contact made in 1908. From that time on, the development of 
radiotelegraphy followed the usual Japanese pattern. Foreign equip- 
ment was imported and copied. Foreign technical instruction was 
sought and implicitly followed until Japanese engineers and tech- 
nicians were sme enough of themselves to take over on their own. 
Considerable experimentation was carried on, most of it by profes- 
sional radio engineers employed by the government or by govern- 
ment-controlled agencies but some by amateur operators, of whom 
considerable numbers were licensed during the period between the 
two Y^orld Wars. But the Japanese contributed little or nothing 
original to radio science, as far as is known. As in all fields of science 
other than bacteriology, they have proved to be good at adaptation 
but poor at invention. They are, on the whole, adequate and very 
painstaking radio operators. 

Overseas radiotelegraphic service began in 1916, with regular 
communication between large spark stations at Funabashi and 
Hawaii. Because cable communications with the outside world were 
owned and operated by the foreign-controlled Great Northern Com- 
pany, the Japanese government made every efiEort to develop radio- 
telegraphy. In 1925 the Japan Wireless Telegraphic Company, Ltd., 
was organized for the purpose of financing the construction of long- 
range radiotelegraphy stations. The company was capitalized for 20 
million yen. Japan’s men of money were invited to invest and to par- 
ticipate in the profits of the company, but not m its control, for the 
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management of the stations themselves remained directly in the" 
hands of the Bureau of Communications. 

Seventeen short-wave vacuum-tube transmitters were ultimately 
installed at Oyama, near Tokyo, the receiving station was at Fuku- 
oka, and both were under the Tokyo Central Telegraphic office. The 
equipment was originally designed to handle all commercial traffic 
to North and South America, but later it opened several channels to 
Europe. 

The Yosauri transmitting station, near Nagoya (5 short-wave 
vacuum-tube sets and a long-wave generator), and one receiving 
station near Kobe, both operated by the Osaka Central Telegraph 
station, were intended to handle traffic for Europe but were soon 
limited to China, India, Indo-China, Paris, and Berlin. 

In 1938 considerable mention was made of a project to install 21 
additional circuits, but if they were established they were in the 
hands of the military, for nothing more was heard of them. Though 
Japanese periodicals boasted a great deal about Japan’s commer- 
cid radiotelegraphy, it proved to be a rather weak rival of the Great 
Northern’s cable service. 

Radiotelegraphic communications between Japan and her de- 
pendencies (Manchuria, Korea, and the insular possessions) were 
handled by a dozen short- and medium-wave transmitters of rather 
low power (2 to 20 kw. ) located at Kemikawa, on the Chiba penin- 
sula across the bay from Tokyo. The receiving station for this serv- 
ice was at Iwatsidd, Saitama prefecture. 

At last report there were 7 aeronautical radio stations in Japan 
proper, located at strategic intervals near the larger commercial air- 
ports. The reported locations were Tokyo, Hakone, Kameyama, 
Osaka, Tukuokea, Izuhara, and Tonie. No details on their equip- 
ment are available. 

In addition to the foregoing, Japan maintained more than a 
score of shore stations for maritime communications along her coasts, 
a small network for inland and inter-island communications (radio- 
telegraph), and a dozen or more radio beam, radio compass, time 
signal, and weather report stations, aU of them adequate. 

Radiotelephony. Conamercial radiotelephony is said to have started 
with ship-to-shore conversation at Kobe in 1914, but it was fifteen 
years before this service was regularly available. As late as 1936 the 
Bureau of Communications reported only 7 Japanese ships equipped 
for public telephonic communication. 
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In 1932 the Intemation Wireless Telephone Company was es- 
tablished, after the same pattern as the Japan Wireless Telegraphic 
Company. By 1934 a large transmitting station was erected at 
Nazaki (Ibaraki prefecture) some forty miles north of Tokyo, with 
a fully equipped receiving station at Komura (Saitsama prefecture) 
twenty miles away. 

Transmitting equipment was said to have been excellent — ^two 
20-kw. sets for traflSc to England and America, and three 20-kw. 
sets for Formosa, Manchuria, and the South Seas — ^with all modem 
improvements iucluding “privacy,” crystal control, several direc- 
tional antennas, etc. Ten additional transmitters were reported to 
have been in service in 1939. 

Receivers and transmitters were directly connected with the 
Tokyo Central telephone exchange. Hence radiotelephonic com- 
mimications were available to aU of Japans telephone subscribers 
by 1934. 

In 1938, when the National Mobilization Act was passed, the 
Japan Wireless Telegraphic and the Internation Wireless Telephone 
Companies were merged into a new government-dominated corpo- 
ration, the International Telecommunications, Ltd. Considerable 
new equipment was installed at this time, essentially for military 
use. No details on this are available. 

Radio Broadcasting. Not only has radio broadcasting in Japan been 
under direct and minute government control since its begmning, 
but the receiving of radio broadcasts, 'even in peacetime, was more 
completely regulated than in any other country in the woild, with 
the possible exception of Germany after Hitler came to power. 

Every radio receiver in Japan was licensed, the owner paying a 
few cents a month for the privilege of listening to the government 
broadcasting stations. The size, power, and scope of ^ receivers 
had to comply with regulations. No private person was permitted 
to possess a radio that was ordinarily capable of recemng broad- 
casts originating outside of Japan. Even foreigners ripped the short- 
wave cods out of their receivers to avoid trouble with the police. 

There were about 2M million licensed radio receivers in Japan 
proper, according to the last available reports. It was estimated tibat 
about one family in nine owned a radio before the war. Radio lis- 
tening is a popidar pastime, as shown by the crowds gathered around 
radio stores and other establishments where sets are kept in con- 
tinuous operation. The initial cost of radios in Japan is very low, but 
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eight out of nine families could not aflEord the continual small drain 
on their incomes. 

As the chief purpose of Japanese broadcasting has always been 
to disseminate propaganda and indoctrinate the listener with na- 
tionalistic culture and ideals, it would seem that the government 
defeated its own ends by so luniting the number of sets in use. But 
the Bureau of Communications policy held that radio broadcasting 
should pay its own way as far as possible, and the police maintained 
that if too many sets were in use, it would be impossible to check 
all of them for possible illegal equipment. 

Technically Japanese broadcasting equipment is excellent. 
Twenty-seven stations were- operating in the 550 to 1500 kc. band 
just before the war; they were located at strategic intervals through- 
out the islands. The largest were two 150,000-watt transmitters at 
Kawaguchi and Hatogoya in the* Tokyo district, both using the call 
letters JOAK, and two 100,000-watt stations near Osaka. A few of 
the small ones used only 50-watt power, but the coverage of the 
whole net was very complete. No listener in Japan proper, even with 
only a crystal set, was out of the receiving range of one or more of 
these stations. 

The Bureau of Communications early realized the importance of 
short-wave broadcasting and in 1935 established daily one-hour pro- 
grams, using 20,000-watt transmitters. In 1937 the power was stepped 
up to 50,000 watts and the time to six hours on the 19-, 25-, 31-, 
and 48-meter bands. After Japan overran Malaysia and the East 
Indies, these coverages were greatly increased and continuous pro- 
grams were beamed in every direction. The technical quality of 
diese broadcasts as a rule was excellent, showing that the Japanese 
have made a considerable advance in radio engineering and in 
operating procedure. 

Japan’s production of radio equipment will be discussed under 
manu&cture. 



Cities 


According to the 19S5 census, 52.7 per cent of Japan’s inhabitants 
lived in die 127 large centers of population officially designated as 
cities. The percentage of urban dwellers has been steadily increas- 
ing with the growth of modem industry and this increase has been 
greatly accelerated by the boom in war production. Japan now has 
some 35 cities with more than 125,000 people, and 5, possibly 6, with 
more titan a million. About 10 million people are concentrated in 
the strip of territory some twenty-five miles long on the west side of 
Tokyo Bay that includes the cities of Tokyo (7,100,000), Yokohama 
(900,000), and Kawasaki (225,000), and several contiguous towns. 
There are at least 7 million within a small triangle of land at the head 
of Osaka Bay, including Osaka (3,500,000), Kyoto (1,200,000), 
Kobe (1,100,000), Amagasaki (175,000), and several large towns. 

While the concentration of poprdation in urban areas has in- 
creased both actually and proportionally during the past seventy- 
five years, Japan’s cities have always been large. Kyoto had a 
population of half a milhon in the Middle Ages and for centuries it 
exceeded any city in Emrope in size, with the possible exception of 
Constantinople. 

The Japanese are group-minded people. They are happiest in 
crowds, if not in swarms. Except for newly settled areas, such as 
die island of Hokkaido, even die farmers live in houses tighdy 
packed together on village streets. When Japanese workers seek 
diversion diey seek it en masse. They crowd into theaters and 
motion picture shows, or they go in great swarms to visit temples 
or shrines or to view scenic spots or flowering trees. If an individual 
happens to find himself in a place of entertainment that is not 
crowded, he hurries away to one that is. 

Japanese cities grow horizontally rather than vertically. There are 
no solid brick-and-mortar or steel-and-concrete residential areas 
such as are common in Europe and America. There are a few 
modem apartment buildings in Tokyo, most of them no more than 
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four stories high, but they are rare elsewhere. Tokyo has a number 
of modem multi-storied oflBce buildings, but none of them can be 
called skyscrapers. Osaka, which is as large as Chicago, probably has 
fewer than a hundred such stmctures, and other cities, with the 
possible exception of Yokohama, have even less. Kobe and Yoko- 
hama have some modem concrete warehouses, but the great 
majority of Japanese businesses and factories are housed in one-, 
two-, or three-story buildings of brick, brick veneer, stucco, or wood, 
with wooden floors and wooden framework. Ninety-nine per cent 
of all the Japanese people, even in the largest cities, live in one- or 
two-story wooden houses with paper ceilings and paper partitions; 
frequently one or more of the exterior walls is made of paper or 
thin veneer. 

Yet the population per acre in Osaka, for example, was as great 
as that in the downtown district of a multi-storied American city, 
because Osaka’s one- and two-story houses were built wall-to-wall 
on unbelievably narrow streets and canals, with no open spaces such 
as parks, courts, parking lots, and the like. There are more inhabi- 
tants per square yard of floor space in middle-class homes in 
Osaka than in the vyorst slrnn in America. 

The reason the Japanese continued to build such flims y firetraps 
despite frequent disasters was as much a matter of economy as of 
national habit. They were the only kind of houses the ordinary 
citizens could afford to own or rent. Prior to the cessation of all 
private building in 1938, a city dweller could become the owner 
of a new home for the equivalent of $600; time payments were 
scaled down to $4.50 a month. Rents, especially in older buildings, 
were proportionally cheaper. 

It should be noted that all the larger Japanese cities are conglom- 
erations of towns that have been overwhelmed and annexed by 
their metropolitan centers. These former towns retain their identity 
as districts within the city by means of the common suffix machi 
(town) attached to their names. However, the machi are only one 
kind of subdivision within a Japanese city; all of them are worthy 
of mention because they commonly appear in every address. 

With certain exceptions in cities that have long been subjected 
to foreign influence, our custom of designating tiie location of a 
business or residence by the name of the owner or occupant, street 
number, street name, city, and state or province is not followed in 
Japan. There the normal method is to ^ve the name of the 
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addressee, then the province, th«i the city, then the hi (ward), then 
the machi (tovra) or the cho (subdistrict) or both, the number of 
the chome (block), and the number of the house in the block. 

The word dore (street) appears in addresses more commonly in 
Kobe than elsewhere. 


Tokyo Bay Region 

Tokyo. Area, 217 square miles; population, 7^-00,000 [1940). 
Compare with New York City’s 810 square miles and 7,450,000 popu- 



TOKYO BAY BEGION. 

lotion. New York lost population during the war because of the lack 
of war industries, whereas Tokyo made considerable gains; hence 
it may now be- the worMs second largest city. 

Great areas of Tokyo were destroyed during the earthquake and 
fire in 1923. Many lives were lost, perhaps as many as 200,000, 
though official figures are much smaller. To prevent a repetition of 
a similar disaster, six new avenues 120 feet wide and 120 new streets 
36 feet wide were cut through the city. The principal business dis- 
trict was largely rebuilt with modem ffieproof and earthquakeproof 
buildings, and fireproof apartments and business blocks were con- 


i 
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structed in strategic locations elsewhere. Three large new parks and 
fifty small ones were laid out at varying intervals — all designed as 
firebreaks and places of refuge for the population in case of another 
conflagration. 

Wherever die city planning commission left vacant spaces, flimsy, 
native-style houses soon sprang up. The last available data report 
that there were 1,100,000 buildings in Tokyo, of which 15,000 were 
classified as “of materials other dian wood.” Of these about 3400 
were said to be “class A-1 fireproof.” Thus at least 98 per cent of 
die buildings in Tokyo are stifl Japanese-style structures of wood 
and paper. Yet Tokyo is by long odds the most modem and most 
flire-resistant city in Japan. 

According to the reconstruction plan, the commercial, industrial, 
and residential districts were to be separated as another safety 
measure, instead of being jumbled toge^er as they still are in the 
older Japanese communities. This plan was carried out to a degree, 
but workers’ shacks began to crowd into the factory districts and 
building restrictions were so relaxed during Japans depression 
(1927-31) and after the use of steel was prohibited in all private 
constraction in 1938, that wooden buildings appeared even on the 
fringes of the great Marunouchi business and administrative district 
in central Tol^o. 

Tokyo owed its earlier growth, to the fact that, situated at the 
el£ow"B^tween the north-south and east-west extension of Japan’s 
mShlSTand, it was the natural communications center of the nation. 
The Tokugawa shoguns established their administrative head- 
quarters there, and after the “restoration” in 1868 the Emperor and 
his court were moved to Tokyo (then Yeddo) from Kyoto. 

Lying near the head of the bay, the harbor was, and is, too shallow 
foflaf ge ships, but the city was the center of an extensive system 
of roadways and canals, and it soon became the heart of Japan’s 
railway communications. It is reported that 41 tracks, all electrified, 
led into the big station in the Marunouchi district in 1941. 

In banldng and commerc e, p articularly in retail trade, Tokyo 
lea^tihejmtionibut it did not become important in heavy industries 
until after 1931. Most of the industrial plants are new and are there- 
fore, on the average, better housed than other Japanese factories, 
except those in the Yokohama-Kawasaki area. The 1935 Japan 
Commerce yearbook states, “Tokyo has been a great consuming 
rather than a great producing center, but now it bids fair to pass 
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Osaka in many industries.” A new and heavily subsidized machine 
tool industry — so vital in modern war — ^was growing in Tokyo, 
apparently because the plants in and around Osaka could not expand 
fast enough to meet the demands of the army and navy. 

Xn_1936 the total value of iudustrial output in Tokyo was 2000 
million yen ( the value of the yen at that time was 27 cents ) . Broken 
down into the major categories it was: 


1. Machine and machine tools 

2. Chemicals 

8. Metal products 

4. Provisions 

5. Spiiming 

6. Printing and binding 

7. Gas anfl electricity 

8. Woodenware 

9. Ceramics 

10. Miscellaneous 


. ! 461 million 

394 million 

819 million 

244 million 

207 million 

. . . . 116 million 

114 million 

34 million 

21 million 

... 37 million 


It is doubtful if Tokyo’s more modem factories surpassed the older 
industries of Osaka in war production. Indeed, there is considerable 
indirect evidence that Osaka’s production accelerated much more 
rapidly after 1938 when all new plant construction was stopped. 

However, Tokyo’s industries were and will be important in the 
export field because as a rule the output of its factories that was 
intended for foreign trade was finished with greater care and with 
greater regard for and knowledge of the tastes and prejudices of 
overseas customers. This is easily xmderstood when it is remembered 
that the Tokyo Bay area had a far greater foreign population than 
any other district in Japan and attained a degree of “westernization” 
not found elsewhere. 

Kawasaki. Estimated population, 225,000 ( 1941 ) . 

Kawasaki was not listed as a city until 1924. The new city hall 
is eight miles from the Yokohama railway station and ten miles from 
the great central station in Tolsyo. Kawasaki is the heart of the new 
industrial strip that has grown up roughly parallel to the railway, 
canal, and bay shore between the larger cities. 

The great boom here came after the conquest of Manchuria in 
1931. In 1937 there were 205 factories employing more than five 
workmen each, with an output valued at 350 million yen. All of these 
plants are termed “modem” and some are called “the most modem 
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in Japan” in Japanese periodicals. Nearly all were producing for 
war, direcdy or indirectly. Among them were the two most modem 
oil refineries in Japan, the largest producer of radio parts, several 
chemical works, and metal processing plants by the dozen. 

Kawasaki has its own harbor on &e bay; it is immediately ad- 
jacent to the Tsurumi section of Yokohama’s outer harbor. Extensive 
improvements were being made there right up to the time of Japan’s 
attack on Hawaii. How much of this city and its industries has been 
spared by American bombs is not known, but bomb damage is said 
to have been heavy. 

Kawasaki may be of considerable industrial importance after 
the war. 

Yokohama. Population, 866,200 (1940); area, 72 square miles. 
Compare Baltimore, 839,000. Because of the naturenof its industries, 
its population may have exceeded one million in 1942. 

Xf>cated eighteen miles south of Tokyo, Yokohama is Tokyo’s port 
for deep-sea shipping. Several rail lines (electric) and a busy barge 
canal connect the two cities. 

The earthquake of 1923 and the fibre and tidal wave which 
followed it destroyed Yokohama almost completely. The entire 
harbor had to be dbredged because the quake caused the bottom to 
bulge up from two to six feet in places. All the commercial build- 
ings, the warehouses, and most of the structures in the important 
industrial district adjacent to the inner harbor and the Tsurumi 
Harbor are now concrete and very strongly constructed. Bombing 
damage is not known. 

The former foreign residential quarters on the hill above and to 
the south of the business district are likewise quite modem. But the 
so-caUed "native town” was largely rebuilt with the same type of 
Japanese structures that burned so frightfully after the earthquake. 

Among Yokohama’s industries are two large shipyards, one in the 
inner harbor and one in the Tsurumi district, automobile 
factory — the former Ford works, converted to the production "of 
toiks and tractors during the war — ^five oil refineries, including two 
m Tsurumi whose output was the largest in Japan, and an extensive 
chemical and machine tool industry with many plants. 

Yokohama Harbor normaRy handled 25 per cent annually of all 
Japan’s overseas trade. 

Yokosuka. Population, 203,000 (1937). 

Yokosuka is a great naval base about seventeen miles south of 
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' Yokohama near the entrance to Tokyo Bay. When Japan is disarmed 
this city will revert to its former status as a fishing village and tourist 
rendezvous. The city has existed for the navy and its personnel. 
It is interesting to note that the Japanese navy supported three large 
towns — Yokosuka, Kure, and Sasebo — ^that had practically no other 
reason for existence, as well as mamtaining large estabhshments in 
aU of the port cities. 


Nagoya 

Population, 1,249,000 (1940). Area, 69 square miles. Compare Los 
Angeles, 1,504,000; area, 464 square miles Half a million people 
live within ten square miles in the congested inner city. 

Nagoya is a port city at the head of Atsuta Bay, about 160 air 
nailes west-southwest of Tokyo. Although the textile industry has 
spread iuto nearly every prefecture in Japan during the past twenty- 
five years, its greatest concentration is in Nagoya and the smaller 
cities and towns in the immediate vicinity. Nagoya ranked first in 
the production of cotton piece goods, according to the last figures 
released before the war, and was an important producer of rayon 
yarn, but it was most important in the fabrication of woolens and 
mixed woolens of all types. The growth of the woolen industry was 
due “to the favorable effects of the consistent humidity,” according 
to a statement of the Nagoya Chamber of Commerce. 

The city’s history is brief. It was founded about 330 years ago by 
a younger son of the first of the Tokugawa shoguns, who was given 
the district as a fief. This cadet branch of the Tokugawas produced 
good administrators and men who loved art. Nagoya became a city 
of silk weavers, dyers, and potters. The population remained station- 
ary at about 100,000 until the end of the nineteenth century, when 
one Katoaka began to weave a kmd of serge that immediately be- 
came popular among the Japanese for winter kimonos instead of the 
padded sflk and cotton formerly used. 

Large woolen mills had already been established in Tokyo and 
Kobe but they were kept in operation by government contracts for 
cloth for -uniforms. The mills that soon sprang up in Nagoya were 
aU comparatively smaU and were engaged in making cloth of many 
different textures and designs for domestic and foreign trade; the 
few large mflls in Tokyo and Kobe continued to produce great 
quantities of a few standardized patterns, including much cloth 
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for uniforms. In 1936 about 55 per cent of all woolens made in Japan ' 
was produced in Nagoya, most of them from Australian wool. 

Nagoya’s greatest growth came after the First World War. Many 
of its factories are new and are housed in modern buildings, al- 
though after the ban on the use of steel in 1938 only temporary 
wooden structures could be used. The town itself, except for the 
central business district, has buildings made of the usual flims y 
native materials and is badly congested. An estimate made in 1937 
puts the number of buildings at 300,000, about 6000 of which were 
made “of materials other than wood”; of these, 610 were classified 
as “A-1 ferro-concrete.” 

It is significant that there are no reports of Nagoya’s 1937 indus- 
trial production; neither is there the usual breakdown of the 1936 
figures, whose total is placed at “about 1500 million yen” by one 
Japanese writer. This is probably due to the fact that Nagoya’s in- 
dustries, like those of Osaka, were converted to war production 
earlier than those of Tokyo and other cities. 

The importance of airplane production is shown in the following 
breakdown of figures for 1935. The large Mitsubishi bomber plant, 


a target of the Doolittle raid in April, 1942, is in Nagoya, 

Cotton fabrics ... . ... 221 million yen 

Woolen fabrics . . . . 182 million yen 

Cotton yams . . ... 115 million yen 

Pottery ... . . . ... 53 million yen 

Airplanes .40 million yen 

Woolen yarns 32 million yen 

Confections. .... 24 million yen 

Textile machinery . .... 20 million yen 

Wheat flour . . . . . 19 million yen 

Sake, whisky, beer . .... 19 million yen 

Vehicles, autos, trucks, bicycles, motor 

tricycles . . ... 13 million yen 

Rayon yarn. . . 13 milhon yen 

Miscellaneous: clocks, chemicals, toys, 
wood products, electrical apparatus . 37 million yen 


It is to be noted that, with the exception of airplanes, aU of these 
industries, as of 1935, will fit into Japan’s post-war economy. Few of 
them were artificially stimulated by subsidies. The types of tex- 
tiles produced were either those tihat will find a ready market 
abroad — Nagoya’s trade was largely with Asia and the South Pa- 
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’cific — or those particularly designed for home consumption. The 
pottery is excellent and was popular everywhere. The automobiles, 
trucks, and motor tricycles were small, economical vehicles that 
provided transportation for poor men and were suitable for the nar- 
row, winding roads. American industry is not geared to produce 
these types because there is no home market for them, but they 
found a ready sale in Japan and throughout Asia. The bicycles were 
fairly good and very cheap. 

Furthermore, Gifu and Toyama prefectures, north olNagoya, are 
Ae best sources of hydroelectric power in Japan. It has already 
been brought m to Nagoya, which is closer to this source than either 
Tokyo or Osaka. This is of great importance in a land so lacking in 
coal reserves. 

Although foreigners knew less about Nagoya than any of the other 
six large Japanese cities before the war, it will probably be much 
better known in the post-war world. 

The Osaka Bay CmES 

The Osaka Bay cities include Osaka, at the head of the bay of 
the same name, Kyoto, twenty-six miles mland — ^the only large in- 
land city in Japan — and Kobe, on the bay twenty miles west of 
Osaka. Though each city is in many respects different from the 
others, they form, together with numerous contiguous cities and 
towns, the most important industrial and commercial unit in Japan. 
This is made clear by the fact that Yokohama, the deep-sea port for 
the entire Tokyo Bay area, handled about 25 per cent of all of 
Japans overseas trade during the late pre-war years, whereas the 
harbors of Kobe and Osaka handled 59 per cent during the same 
period. 

Parenthetically it must be noted that all she of Japan s great cities 
are located on the southeastern half of the western extension of 
Honshu, and that the most easterly, Tokyo, is only about 275 air 
miles from the most westerly, Kobe. 

In view of the fact that a considerable part of this short stretch 
of Honshu’s Pacific coast is too mountainous to be habitable, it con- 
tains the most remarkable concentrations of humanity in the world. 
This is not accidental. The south shore of Honshu has not only 
Japan’s best arid most strategically located harbors — directly on the 
north Pacific trade route — ^but also some of the best and most pro- 
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ductive of llie scant valley land in the islands. Furthermore, the 
climate is more favorable than it is anywhere else in Japan or 
eastern Asia; the rainfall during the growing seasons is more depend- 
able, and the winters are comparatively dry and open, with never 
enough snow or cold weather to interfere with industry or com- 
merce. This is in contrast to the fogs and occasional droughts on 



OSAKA. BAY BEGION. 

Hokkaido and northern Honshu and the deep snows in the moun- 
tain valleys and on the coast of the Sea of Japan, where summers 
and winters are more like those in Georgia and Maine re- 
spectively. 

Osaka. Population, 3,394,000 (1940). Compare Chicago, 5,396,000. 
TotcA area, 70 square miles. Osaka had a great war-time expansion in 
population; in 1942 it was probably in excess of 3,500,000. Three- 
quarters of the people live in the old city, an area twenty miles 
square. 

Osaka has been described as “a poor man’s Venice with Pitts- 
bmrgh’s atmosphere and more, narrower, dirtier canals.” The city 
is situated on a mud flat at the mouth of the Yodo River and is 
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• txansversed by some twenty large canals — originally the embou- 
chures of the river — and literally hundreds of small ones. There are 
two, possibly three streets than can be called ‘Inroad, ” but the aver- 
age Aoroughfare is no more than fifteen feet vsdde and the by- 
streets are rat nms three, five, or seven feet wide. Most of the canals 
are eight or ten feet wide; they correspond to the alleys in an Ameri- 
can city. A great deal of traffic is carried on them in sampans and 
other pole-pushed craft. 

In 1935 Osaka was said to have half a million buildings, of which 
only 5000 were “of materials other than wood.” About 100 of these 
were “of stone or marble” and no more than 100 were “class A-1 
ferro-concrete.” 

Great sections of the city have been wiped out by fires from time 
to time, but tihere has never been city-wide destruction as there 
was in Yokohama, and hence there has been no planned moderniza- 
tion. The sections destroyed have been rebuilt as speedily as pos- 
sible with the same flimsy native structures, and each time the 
buildings have been crowded a little closer together. The few 
modem buildings are banks, offices, department stores, etc. 

Though there is some concentration of new industries in the 
outskirts of Osaka, particularly along the river and at the new Inner 
Harbor, there is no differentiated industrial district. Thgjvhole cily, 
with its “3000 factories employing more than five hands,” its ‘7000 
tail chimneys belching smoke,” and its countless thousands of small 
one-family factories, is one huge industrial slum. 

The larger plants are housed in a conglomeration of buildings 
that range in material all the way from the wattle and mud of the 
first units built to the concrete used in the latest ones. Wooden and 
brick-veneer buildings are common. The reason the factory build- 
ings are so much worse than those in the Tokyo-Kawasaki-Yoko- 
hama area is that they are so much older. Osaka had extensive 
handicraft industries in Tokugawa times and was the first city to be- 
come industrialized in the modem sense. 

An admittedly incomplete report on Osaka’s industrial output for 
1936 (no later figures appear in any known reports) give the total 
as 1,563,000,000 yen — ^“not including certain items.” The report^ says 
significantly: “The principal products were metallic, 28.7%; ma- 
chines and tools, 21.0%; and chemicals, 16.7%, showing that the 
' nciunitions industry has been most prosperous among aU.” 

^ Japan Times Yearbook for 1938. 
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The port o£ Osaka could not accommodate large seagoing ves- ^ 
sels until 1903, when it was extensively dredged and enlarged. Up 
to then Kobe was the deep-sea port for Osaka and much of the 
latter’s industrial production is still shipped through Kobe; how- 
ever, the port of Osaka handled 24 per cent of Japan’s total overseas 
trade prior to the war. 

At tiiis writing the city of Osaka still stands. However, it is the 
most important and most vulnerable of Japan’s centers of war pro- 
duction. 

AmzgasskL Population, 175,000 {1940) — 71,000 (1935). 

Amagasald, a new but very important industrial city, lies across 
the four rail and trolley lines between Osaka and Kobe. It has a 
large oil refinery, several steel mills, and various plants for making 
machinery. The plants are new and most of them are modem. 
Many are branch units of large firms in Kobe and Osaka, 

Kobe. Population, 1,006,000 (1940); area, 36 square miles. Com- 
pare Cleveland, 887,000. 

Kobe is Japan’s foremost shipping port, it handled 36 per cent of 
all the country’s overseas trade before the war. It also ranks fiarst in 
shipbuilding. The huge Mitsubishi and Kawasaki shipyards (on 
either side of Hyogo Harbor, the city’s adjacent port area) are the 
largest in Japan and have been devoted principally to naval con- 
struction. Both of these yards have large marine engine and motor 
plants (now under government control), as well as plants that build 
airplane engines. The Kawasaki yard has an airplane plant on the 
west side of Kobe, There are several steel mills, as well as a govern- 
ment-owned plant for the manufacture of locomotives and railway 
cars. 

The docking and warehouse facilities at the main harbor are the 
largest in Japan and as modem as those in Yokohama, whereas many 
of the warehouses ia Osaka are built of wood and sheet iron. 

Many modem homes occupy the lulls behind Kobe, but the old 
town on the flats around the harbor contains some of the worst in- 
dustrial slums in the world; they rival even those in Osaka. 

Kobe has been bombed, but the extent of damage is unknown. 

Kyoto. Population, lj.77,000 (1940); area, 72 square mUes. There 
has been a large population increase during the war. 

Kyoto was the seat of the Mikado’s court for centuries and it was, 
and is, an important religious and cultural center. It has long been 
important in skilled handicraft — ^the production of silk and brocade. 
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• lacquer ware, and artistic metalwork. In 1930 its total industrial pro- 
duction was valued at only 172 million yen, but this rose to 300 
million in 1935. According to Japanese commercial reports, this was 
“due to the advance in foreign trade and the increased activities of 
the munitions industries” — ^the lacquer makers learned to make ex- 
plosives and the art-metalworkers learned to make arms. After 1935 
production increased greatly, but no exact figures have ever been 
published. 

There were 9000 households operating small power or hand looms 
in one ward alone in 1935, producing high-grade silk, woolen, and 
linen fabrics. With the exception of a few large cotton spinning and 
raw-silk reeling mills in the outskirts, all of Kyoto’s industries were 
small or medium-sized (three tp fifteen employees) and were scat- 
tered all through the city. In spite of temples, castles, and parks, 
Kyoto is another industrial slum; the section around the main depot 
rivals any section in Osaka or Kobe in squalor and congestion. 

Embroidery, pottery, and silk dying are important industries in 
peacetime. Many of the city’s inhabitants made their living catering 
to the needs of tourists and pilgrims. 

Kyoto, a military arsenal, is vulnerable to air attack, but has not 
been reported bombed at this writing. 

Other Cities 

Hiroshima and Kure. Population, 840,000 and 262,000 respectively. 

Hiroshima is an Inland Sea port on the single, vitally important, 
and wholly inadequate rail fine between Kobe and Shimonoseki. 
Kure lies a few miles south of Hiroshima, at the end of a branch 
line. 

Hiroshima was the home base for the “ever victorious” fifth army 
that conquered Singapore. Its arsenal, in the old castle near the 
railway station, was so important that no foreigner was admitted for 
twenty years prior to the war. 

Hiroshima’s port handled 500 million yen in foreign trade in 1935. 
Its industrial production that year amounted to 400 million yen; 
the important products were canned goods, fabrics (cotton, rayon, 
and silk), rubber goods, needles and small tools, pottery, and fish- 
ing products. An important military objective, this town will con- 
tinue to be an important port after the war. 

Kure, a port on the same bay, is a great naval arsenal that exists 
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primarily for the navy. The Imperial Naval College is only three 
miles away. 


Shimonoseki Straits Cities 
Shimonoseki. Population, 149,000 (1937). 

Shimonoseki hes on the Honshu side of the straits of the same 
name, the western entrance to Japan’s all-impoitant Inland Sea. 



Hundreds of thousands of tons of coal, iron ore, rice, grain, cotton, 
and other bulk products fitom Korea, Manchuria, Siberia, Mongolia, 
and north China are landed here, the majority to be reshipped by 
rail or small vessels to Kobe, Osaka, Nagoya, or Tokyo. Consideiable 
local coal tonnage is handled here. In 1939 Shimonoseki was the 
only port m Japan that was equipped to handle iron ore with power 
shovels. Its heavy-industiy production amounted to 216 million yen 
in 1935, and this increased enormously in the next seven years; 
ships, chemicals, steel plants, dynamite, motors, and minerals were 
among its chief products. 

Owing to its strategic location in relation to Japan’s trade with the 
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mainland, Shimonoseki will be an extremely important port after the 
war. 

Population, 127,000 (19^). 

Mo]i, a great coal port of Japan, is die northernmost town on the 
island of Kyushu andhes directly across the stiaits from Shimonoseki, 
a railway tuimel connects die two. In 1937, 1,129,000 metric tons 
were shipped from Moji to Japan’s industrial cities. 

Kokura. Kokura is seven miles east of Moji. Its iron and steel pro- 
duction was valued at 60 million yen in 1936. 

Yawata. Yawata, which is near Moji, is the site of the government- 
sponsored imperial steel works, wHch produces 80 per cent of 
Japan’s pig iron, 40 per cent of her steel, and most of the heavy steel 
plate used in naval construction. 

Fukuoka. Population, 308,000 (1937). 

Fukuoka is the capital of the prefecture of that name, in which 
the above coal and iron cities are located. It is prmcipally an admin- 
istrative and commercial center. Hydroelectric resources nearby 
have been considerably developed. 

OXHEB CmES 

Nagasaki. Population, 216,000. The historic port on the west side 
of Kyushu, and once the gateway to Japan for all foreign trade. 

Nagasaki has the deepest and one of the best natural harbors in 
Japan, but because its principal export was coal from neighboring 
mines its foreign trade dropped off sharply with the advent of oil- 
burning ships. 

Nagasaki’s chief industries are shipbuilding, marine engine and 
boiler making, iron and steel production, and some cotton, silk, and 
ceramic manufacture. The Mitsubishi shipyard, with three large 
dry docks, is the most important plant, the neighbonng Akoura 
engine works is second. Both lie across the harbor from the city. 
Large naval units were produced at the Mitsubishi yard before and 
during the war. 

Kagoshima. Population, 188,000 ( 1937). 

Kagoshima is ^e major port of southern Kyushu. The surrounding 
country is chiefly agricultural, the produce was shipped to other 
ports in Japan and, to a limited extent, to the South Seas. 

Kanazawa, Toyama, Niigata. Population, 198,000 (1937), under 
100,000 (1937), 139,000 (1937), respectwely. 
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Lying south to north as listed above, these cities are the three 
most important port cities on the Honshu coast of the Sea of Japan. 
Because they are located on the less favored “cold side” of the is- 
land, the population is small and xmtil recently their commerce and 
industry were meager. Commerce from Asia passed through the 
Shimonoseld Straits and the Inland Sea to the great cities on the 
other side of the island. Although railroads were built across the 
mountains to these three cities in the nineteenth century, it is still 
far cheaper to ship goods around the island by water. However, 
some industries grew up after the development of mining and of 
Japan’s few oil fields, and particularly after the more recent de- 
velopment of the large hydroelectric resomrces in this area. 

Kanazawa produced siUc and rayon textiles, gold foil, cotton yarn, 
distinctive earthenware, and inlaid art work. 

Toyama was famous for its drugs in feudal times and is now an 
important production center for drugs and chemicals. Because the 
mountains nearby constitute the largest source of hydroelectric 
power in any area of similar size in Japan, a considerable metal and 
textile industry has sprung up there. However, more than half of 
the power produced locally is transmitted across the mountains to 
Nagoya, some going as far as Tokyo. 

Niigata and the neighboring port of Kashiwazaki are the only 
cities in Japan that are largely dependent on petroleum. Japan’s oil 
fields are situated in the hills behind them and crude oil from Japa- 
nese-controlled fields on the Russian half of the island of ■’Sa khalin 
was shipped to their refineries. Other products of Niigata are cot- 
ton textiles, paper pulp, chemicals, and machine tools. 

Hakodate. Population, 211,000 (1937). The largest city and the 
principal port of the northern island of Hokkaido. 

The port of Hakodate commands tiie straits between Hokkaido 
and Honshu and has considerable commerce. There is some industry 
— shipbuilding, ship repairs, metal manufacture, and the production 
of lumber, woodenware, wood pulp, and paper. Fishing and the 
processing of marine products are of course of great importance 
both directly and indirectly in the city’s economy. 

Hokkaido has been called “Japan’s neglected frontier.” This is 
correct in the sense that the attention of the Japanese government, 
at one time so strongly concentrated on this island’s development, 
has turned away from it from time to time. Sixty years ago the of- 
ficial policy called for the settlement of Hokkaido as the answer 
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to the problem of over-congestion in the rural areas in Honshu, but 
the Honshu peasants proved to be unhappy pioneers in a land too 
cold for rice. The official emphasis then turned to overseas migration 
and to manufacture for export in order to provide for the surplus 
rural population. Later the shift was toward migration to Korea 
and Manchuria, a vast increase in the armed forces, and finally to 
hemispheric if not world conquest. 

However, the planned development of agnculture, industry, and 
fishing was never actually neglected. The usual busy government 
bureaus and agencies were studying and experimenting with all 
three while political and military attention was directed elsewhere. 
Detailed plans for the further exploitation of Hokkaido’s stiU un- 
tapped resources have already been made and there has been con- 
siderable practical experimentation in agriculture, mining, fisheries, 
and certain types of manufacture. 

With Japan stripped of her mushroom empire, the government’s 
attention wdl again be focused on Hokkaido. Migration may be 
resumed on a large scale and aU industries greatly expanded. If this 
occurs, Hakodate may double in size in the next ten years. 



IX. 


Commercial arid Industrial Monopolies 


Preliminary to any study of Japan’s manufacture, foreign trade, and 
finance, it is necessary to understand something of the structure and 
scope of operations of the fifteen huge holding companies whose 
many subsidiary corporations transacted three-fourths of all of the 
country’s business before the war. 

According to reports reaching the United States in January, 1943, 
the holdmgs of all or most of these monopohes were “nationalized” 
by imperid decree. That is, they were expropriated by the Tojo 
government, representing the militant nationalists and the dominant 
military clique. Both of these groups have long been enemies of the 
big corporations, first, because the latter habitually opposed the 
army’s program of imperial expansion by military action in view of 
the expense involved and made consistent efForts to block increased 
army and navy appropriations in the Diet, and second, because the 
corporations represented private wealth, whereas the army factions 
and their allies were, in tiieir own way, state socialists. These fac- 
tions maintained that all wealth, or at least all productive wealth, is 
of its very nature the property of the Mikado, and its administration, 
like that of the political government, should be in the hands of 
those who had “access to the throne.” 

As the militant nationalists always claimed that they alone were 
fit to possess this “access,” this meant that they were assigning to 
themselves die administration of the immense wealth and pro- 
ductive capacity of the fifteen great companies. Furthermore, the 
owners and the executive personnel of these monopolies were closely 
associated, first with the old Sat-Cho combine and the correlated 
genro which ruled Japan during^the Meiji regime, and then with the 
political parties that controlled the Diet in later years — ^both of 
whom the militant nationalists inaintained were “decadent” and 
“corruptive” and “gave bad counsel to the throne.” 

It must be remembered that the militant nationalists, whether 
civilian or military, were on the whole poor men; the overwhelming 
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•majority were the sons of debt-ridden farmers and landowners. 
Therefore their movement may be said to have sprung from the 
people. Although they have suppressed labor unions and murdered 
liberals, sociahsts, and commimists, they nonetheless were and are 
radicals. They had a large and growing popular support, particu- 
larly from the rural districts, for their campaign of assassination and 
intimidation against both labor and liberal groups and the capital- 
istic class, which in Japan was almost synonymous with the great 
monopolies. All the latter were held to be motivated by foreign and 
therefore impious ideologies, whereas the radicahsm of the militants 
was considered native and therefore pure. 

On the other hand the monopolies alienated the Japanese people 
by the same methods that made the American “trusts” notorious in 
the late years of the nineteenth and the early years of the present 
century. They were ruthless, grasping, and totally lacking in social 
consciousness imtil some fifteen years ago, when they began to 
make contributions to charities and to various organized benefit as- 
sociations. But they did this very slowly, obviously because they 
were driven to it by the growing resentment against them. 

These fifteen holding companies were aH either closely held cor- 
porations or family partnerships. No part of iheir ownership was 
permitted to leave the hands of the descendants, actual or adopted, 
of the man or men who had established tlie firm. In many cases the 
administration long ago passed into the hands of a group of executive 
employees who received or were permitted to purchase large hold- 
ings in the subsidiary corporations. These employees coxild have no 
share in the holding company itself unless they were received into 
the owner family by adoption or marriage. 

In this regard they were curiously like the daimiates of the feudal 
period that were administered by a group of samurai related to the 
lord not by blood but by loyalty bom of long training, close associa- 
tion, and mutual interests. Candidates for administrative positions in 
most if not all of the big companies were selected when very young, 
usually through competitive examinations. They were trained by and 
for the firm, each one being carefully indoctrinated with the charac- 
teristic Japanese sense of “clan” loy^ty just as were the samurai ad- 
ministrators. 

Because ihe large companies offered better pay and better oppor- 
tunities for young men of superior intelligence than the govern- 
ment’s civil or military services, the corporations had first call on the 
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nation’s administrative talent. The competition at the examinations 
was exceedingly keen. Many candidates ruined their health studying 
for them and there were many suicides. Only the ablest and stur^est 
won places. Many of them became rich, some became millionaires. 

Thus the monopoly exercised by the great Japanese corporations 
extended over administrative skill. The government, even the army 
and navy, had to borrow or requisition administrative personnel 
from them. 

For this reason it is doubtful if the Tojo government in its “de- 
cree of nationalization” in 1943 did more than take over the reve- 
nues that these holding companies regularly paid to their owner- 
families. Any active interference with their administration or or- 
ganization would mean a radical decline in Japan’s total industrial 
output. 

However, the news dispatches coming through Berlin indicate 
that there was a considerable reorganization of the entire banking 
and financial structure in Japan. This could well be, for the Bank 
of Japan — owned in part by the government and in part by indi- 
vidu^ associated with the big companies, and managed and 
staffed by the latter’s personnel — and the Yokohama Specie Bank, 
similarly owned and administered, may have taken over all the 
functions of the various banks, trust companies, and insurance com- 
panies that were owned by the fifteen large firms. 

It must be remembered that the “Big Names,” as they are often 
referred to in Japan, and their wealthy executive personnel owned 
and controlled practically aU the nation’s fluid capital, and therefore 
the entire cotmtry including the imperial government was in debt to 
them. There is no investiag public in Japan as we know the term in 
America. The ordinary Japanese citizen put his small savings in a 
bank or trust company, or in life insurance. He did not have the 
money to buy stocks, or even the 100-yen government bonds, worth 
less than $25 in our money. 

The “Big Names,” or the corporations controlled by them, owned 
nearly all the government securities, national and local, until the 
forced-savings edicts were promulgated just before World War II. 
Hence if there is any radical liquidation of Japan’s debt structure 
after the war the loss will be theirs. Or, by the act of the Tojo gov- 
ernment in taking over the firms, it will be the imperial treasruy’s. 

Parenthetically, the Tolyo, Osaka, and Nagoya stock exchanges 
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were for all practical purposes operated by and for the “Big Names.” 
Only these concerns, their subsidiaries, and their upper-bracket em- 
ployees did any appreciable amount of buying and selling on the 
exchanges. 

The fifteen “Big Names” were usually divided into what was 
colloquially called the “Big Eight” and the “Lesser Seven.” There is 
considerable disagreement as to whether some of the firms belonged 



in the first or the second category, but there is general agreement 
that the “Big Eight” transacted more than one-half of Japan’s total 
business, internal and foreign, and that the “Lesser Seven” handled 
another quarter. 

) . The greatest of them aU was the Mitsui Gomei Kaisha, a hold- 
ing company that owned at least two-thirds of the voting stock, 
either directly or through the control of mtermediate companies, in 
some 125 corporations said to transact nearly 15 per cent of all the 
coxmtry’s business. 

The parent company was owned by heads of the seven branches 
of the Mitsui fam%, aU descended from Hachirobei Mitsui, a silk 
merchant and moneylender who become a fiscal agent for one of 
the Tokugawa shoguns in 1690. While only a Mitsui could be a 
partner in the parent company, its actual management has for two 
generations been in the hands of hired executives, trained in the 
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company, who could own no part of it but who did have ex-' 
tensive interests in the various corporations it controlled. These in- 
cluded the Mitsui Bank, Ltd., the Mitsui Life Insurance Co., Ltd., 
the Mitsui Trust Co., the Mitsui Bussan Kaisha — ^itself a gigantic 
holding company that controlled more than 30 manufacturing, 
shipping, and trading concerns making and dealing in steel, sdk, cot- 
ton fabrics, drugs, and poultry feed; together they conducted more 
than 40 per cent of all of Japan’s export business — and about a dozen 
others, each of which controlled from one to 20 companies. One of 
the latter owned the controlling interest in several important news- 
papers and periodicals. 

‘The Mitsubishi Goshi Kaisha (Mitsubishi Company, Ltd.) was 
the property of the Iwasaki family, whose titular head was in active 
management when the war began. It was second to the Mitsui or- 
ganization in the scope of its activities and in the number of cor- 
porations it controlled. In bulk of business it was said to be slightly 
smaller than the Mitsui company. Exact data on the total trans- 
actions of either concern never were obtainable. The capitalization 
of the parent organizations was set at a nominal figure — 100 million 
yen for Mitsui, and 120 million yen for Mitsubishi. In 1939 the Japan 
Times published a statement that the Mitsubishi interests “repre- 
sented an investment of five hundred million yen”; this was probably 
very conservative. 

The history of frie Mitsubishi Company is interesting. Originally 
it was a trading company of the Tosa daimiate. When the feu(M 
privileges of the provincial lords were abrogated the vice-councilor 
of the Tosa domain, Yataro Iwasaki, took the trading company over 
as his own property, probably in heu of other payment for the loss 
of his samurai pension. In 1875 he received a mail contract from the 
imperial government and began to operate the government ship- 
yard at Nagasaki. He died the next year. In 1895 his heir made a deal 
with the government to buy foreign shipping to transport Japanese 
troops to Formosa. At the successful conclusion of the campaign 
these ships became the property of the newly organized Mitsubishi 
Goshi Kaisha. This is one illustration of how successful pioneering in 
commerce and industry was subsidized by the government. 

The multiple interests of the parent concern have been regrouped 
several times and at the beginning of the war they were much more 
closely coordinated than those of Mitsui. According to last reports, 
there were the following eight principal Mitsubishi subsidiaries: 
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, The Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd. 

Shipbuilding, dry docks, engines, motors, and aircraft 

manufacture. 

The Mitsubishi Warehouse Co. 

Customs brokers, stevedores, etc. 

The Mitsubishi Trading Co. 

Included the great N.Y.K. shipping lines. 

The Mitsubishi Mining Co. 

Included iron and steel manufacture. 

The Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd. 

The Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing Co. 

The Mitsubishi Trust Co. 

The Mitsubishi Estate Co. 

An extensive operator in real estate at home and abroad. 

It is generally agreed both by the Japanese and by foreigners who 
were in business in Japan that the Mitsui and Mitsubishi interests 
conducted about a quarter of all the nation s business, both for- 
eign and domestic. The remaining six firms of the “Big Eight” 
handled and shared somewhere between 25 and 30 per cent of the 
business. 

. The largest of these was the Sumitomo Goshi Kaisha, with paid-up 
capital of 150 miUion yen. It was the personal property of Baron 
Sachizaemon Sumitomo, who for several years paid the largest per- 
sonal income tax in Japan. He had only a mmor share in Ae man- 
agement of the corporation, however, the control being in the hands 
of the usual board of executive employees, all of whom had exten- 
sive interests in the twelve principal subsidiary companies. It is 
notable that one of these, the Sumitomo Metal Industries, Ltd., was 
capitalized at 200 million yen — a third more than the parent com- 
pany. “The business of this company is the production of munitions 
and engines of war,” says one Japanese account. 

The Sumitomos were provincid nobles of Shikoku Island. When 
extensive copper deposits were discovered on their land in 1690, 
they were immediately developed with the aid of European techni- 
cal advisers. The Besshi mine is still one of the holdings of the com- 
pany’s miTiing subsidiaries. As late as 1933 it produced nearly half a 
million tons of ore from which were extracted 13,000 tons of elec- 
trolytic copper, over one ton of gold, and 10 tons of silver. As these 
three metals were Japan’s principal articles of export during the 
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long years of the Tokugawa isolation, the Sumitomo family acquiredL 
an unusually large capital reserve for the time, and established an 
experienced organization of the typical “clan-company” type that 
was well equipped to take advantage of the era of great industrial 
expansion in the late nineteenth century, when it branched out into 
finance, industry, and foreign and domestic commerce. 

Just before the war the Sumitomo Goshi Kaisha controlled 5 
mining companies, 5 companies in metal trades, including the larg- 
est aluminum-producmg unit in Japan, a bank with 20-odd branches 
in Japan and 3 in the United States, a trust company, an insurance 
company, and several other organizations, some producing hydro- 
electric power and others engaged in building, shipping, warehous- 
ing, and forestry. It even owned a large hospital in Osaka, the city 
in which the headquarters of aU these organizations are located. 

'• Probably next in size was the Yasuda Hozensha Kaisha, the prop- 
erty of the famous Yasuda banking family. This firm controlled 30 
corporations in 1938, most of them in the banking, trust, or insur- 
ance business; but hke many of the “Big Names” it has not been able 
to keep out of the textile trade, which has been Japan’s prmcipal 
source of overseas revenue since the First World War. 

Its biggest subsidiary was the Yasuda Bank, Ltd., capitalized at 
150 miUion yen. The life insurance concern of the same name was 
second with a capitalization of 125 million yen. In the manufac- 
turing field there were the Imperial Flax Company and the Nippon 
Paper • Company. 

.The Kawasaki interests were usually hsted as seventh in the “Big 
Eight,” but after 1937 their production grew enormously. They 
controlled three big industrid corporations. One of them, the 
Kawasaki Dockyards Co., Ltd., operated a shipyard and marine 
engine factory at Kobe which was possibly the largest in Japan; at 
least it was rivaled only by the Mitsubishi yard on the other side of 
the harljor. It also controlled two steel mills in the same city, as well 
as the Kawasaki Locomotive and Car Company, the Kawasaki Air- 
craft Industries, and the Kawasaki Shipping Lines. 

Because their expansion was so closely tied in with Japan’s war 
effort, it is impossible even to estimate the extent or to determine 
the number and nature of the numerous subsidiary corporations 
under Kawasaki control during the period just prior to the war. 

The other firms usually listed in the “Big Eight” were the Yam- 
aguchi Goshi Kaisha, the Konoike Gomei Kaisha, and the Shibusawa 
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•Dozoku K.K. The first two are banking and investment companies 
with headquarters in Osaka; they controlled a wide variety of manu- 
facturmg and commercial establishments in that city and elsewhere. 
Because neither one has publicized its activities, it is dfficult to de- 
termine just how far their numerous ramifications extended, though 
it is known that both of them exercised some degree of financial 
control over a number of firms not listed as their subsidiaries. 

The Shibusawa Dozoku Kabushi Kaisha, with headquarters in 
Tokyo, is die property of a noble family of the same name. It con- 
trolled the Fuji Steel Company, the Ishdcawajiuna Shipbuilding Co., 
the Ishikawajiuna Aircraft Co., and the Automobile Industries Co., 
as well as a number of minor concerns. This is another of the in- 
dustrial titans that has been little publicized and may well have 
been too important for the eighth place usually given it in the list of 
“Big Names.” It was the leading rival of the Mitsui and Mitsubishi 
interests in the metal trades. Whether or not it surpassed the Ka- 
wasaki firm in that field in the late pre-war years cannot be deter- 
mined because both were principally engaged in war production. 

As has been said, some of the “Lesser Seven” may have actual 
control of a greater volume of business than some of the “Big Eight.” 
The “Lesser Seven” are usually listed as the Nomura, Okawa, and 
Okura banking families, each controlling a holding company that 
dominated an amazing variety of establishments, the Ishihara 
Sangyo Kaiun Kaisha of Kobe, the Yamashita fuel and shipping in- 
terests; the Asano Bussan Kaisha, which was the Japanese Cement 
Trust but controlled much other manufacturing as weE as shipping; 
and last but far from least, the Kuhara interests. This last controlled 
mines and steel mills, were the second largest owners of oil wells in 
Japan proper, and operated the Hitachi engineering works, with 
large factories in Ibaraki, Tokyo, and down on the Inland Sea, all 
turning out electrical equipment which ranged in size from toasters 
and fans to hydroelectric generators and locomotives, as well as 
mining machinery. 

Between 1937 and 1939 three corporations were organized to 
exercise a virtual monopoly of the exploitation of Japanese con- 
quests in northwestern Asia. They were the Manchuria Heavy In- 
dustries Development Company, the North China Development 
Company, and tibe Central China Development Company. The first 
was entirely financed by Japanese capitd, which meant, in effect, 
by the fifteen big corporations; the o^er two, largely by the ssune 
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soxirces but with Chinese financiers contributing. In every case the' 
executive personnel of the parent company was Japanese — ^men 
trained by large corporations at home — ^though some of the execu- 
tives of title subsidiaries were Chinese. All of these concerns were 
heavily capitalized, some of the subsidiaries for 100 million yen. 
Their organization followed a pattern similar to that of the Japa- 
nese holding companies. Their business, particularly in coal, iron, 
steel, and electric power, grew enormously during the war but in no 
case approached Aat of &e great corporations in Japan proper. 

No matter what action the Tojo government has taken in re- 
gard to these companies during the war, and in spite of the fact 
that a considerable number of their trained personnel have been lost 
as a result of the war, these firms, or at least the portion of their 
personnel and organization that has survived, will certainly be in a 
position to play an important part in the economic reconstruction 
of Japan. They had the leadiog role in the phenomenal growtih of 
her commerce and industry. That they built an industrial Japan at 
the expense of a large part of the population is undoubtedly true, 
and it is also true that they put up little coordinated opposition to 
the military extremists and finally acquiesced in all their demands. 
But it must always be borne in mind that the men in these organi- 
zations are practically the only able business administrators in Japan 
and they form the only important group that has any clear Imowl- 
edge of the world beyond those islands. 



Finance 


Fifteen years ago the Japanese government joined the sisterhood of 
nations that enjoys the dubious advantage of always spending more 
than its income. For the three-year period ending in 1941 the 
Japanese budgets provided for deficit spending in excess of 4 bil- 
lion yen. Such deficits were absorbed by yen loans to the public and 
served to bring the internal funded obligations to 23 billion yen. 
Certain local loans to subdivisions amounted to 4 billion. 

There are eleven types of internal loans, in part classified by in- 
terest rate differentials. The average interest paid is 41^ per cent. 
In addition, Japan has nine external loans including five British, 
two United States and one French, whose average rate is 5 per cent 
and whose total burden is 1% bilhon yen. Thus the total national and 
local debt burden in 1941 was over 28 billion yen, a sum greater 
than the estimated annual national income. 

It should be emphasized further that the total national wealth of 
Japan proper is only 110 billion yen, of which private property con- 
stitutes 84 per cent, government property 12 per cent and public 
property 4 per cent, the latter classiiScation representing non-produc- 
tive property such as parks, recreation grounds, public roads, a part 
of the forests, and the like. 

In the absence of more recent data we may safely estimate that 
the years 1942 and 1943 have added 14 biUions of internal debt to 
the total and so established a burden of 42 billion yen, an amoimt 
nearly twice the probable national income for either of those years. 
The average Japanese citizen owes 520 yen as his share of the na- 
tional debt, besides the private obligations he must meet from his 
meager income. 

The mounting deficits of government finance have been reflected 
in the currency. The coinage law of 1897 gave the yen a gold con- 
tent of 750 milligrams, almost exactly one-tenth the weight of the 
British pound sterling to which it was geared. Its mint parity for the 
next twenty years contiaued to be mamtained in the exchanges at 
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49 cents, United States currency. When, in 1933, the gold stock ot 
the entire world was revalued by the Rooseveltian device of pur- 
chase at $35 per ounce, the yen exchange should have been estab- 
lished at 82 cents. 

On the contrary, and as with most other currencies, the exchange 
moved downward. Only one year after revaluation the yen was 
quoted at 30 cents and in two years at 24 cents, if such quotations 
were available, the yen would certainly not exceed 16 cents. Even 
the foregoing figures are probably only nominal, inasmuch as Japan 
established an exchange control board hi 1932, which means fliat 
any yen valuations have been “pegged” since that date. An inter- 
esting phase of this currency depreciation is represented in the 
Chinese coastal cities where Japanese authority has been content to 
permit the yen to find its own market level and where, by the de- 
vice of employing dollars to purchase Chinese currency and buying 
yen with tiie latter, the end price of the yen has varied between 
5 and 8 cents. 

Through the Bank of Japan, to be discussed below, the govern- 
ment adopted the ‘last ditch” procedure in currency manipulation, 
namely, an increased note issue of half a billion yen, without appro- 
priate or, indeed, any additional reserves. This occurred in 1939; 
there was a further increase in 1942, but of unknown proportions. 

Also, as early as 1938 the shortage of silver and gold resulted in the 
use of aluminum coins to replace subsidiary silver. Finally, even 
the copper 1-sen coin was displaced by aluminum and the 50-sen 
silver unit was displaced by paper currency. Since 100 sen equal 
1 yen, the value of a 1-sen piece has not been over one-fiRh of an 
American cent. 

The Japanese government secures its income from twenty-seven 
tax categories, plus public borrowing. The largest source of funds is 
these loan operations, which yielded about 2 billion yen in each of 
the two years before Pearl Harbor. 

As early as 1938, in order to tap greater reserves of citizen pur- 
chasers, bonds of a denomination of 10 yen were issued. There is an 
extensive group of government obligations comparable to our own 
War Savings Stamps. Not far behind are the revenues from the in- 
come tax. A special profits tax provides half a billion yen in revenue; 
profits from government enterprises, such as the tobacco and other 
fiscal monopolies, are next m order, followed by the Hquor tax, sugar 
tax, commodity tax, and, in peace years, custom duties. 
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There are numberless taxes of a special nature, such as the im- 
post on foreign secmrities, this consists of a 70 per cent levy on the 
sum remaining after deducting 4 per cent interest on the face value 
of such securities. There is a gross tax of Bi per cent on business 
transactions, and a corporation tax based on a composite of capital, 
smplus, and net profits that averages 18 per cent. Reference has 
been made else^vhere to land taxes. 

Some specimens of the personal income tax burden may be en- 
lightening. Since Japanese tax procedures are even more involved 
than ours, the following figures are designated as “composite”: 

Composite Income Tax 

5,000 to 8,000 yen 10 per cent 

12.000 to 20,000 yen 20 per cent 

80.000 to 120,000 yen 40 per cent 

200,000 to 300,000 yen 50 per cent 

over 800,000 yen 60 per cent 

As these figures indicate, the Japanese income tax is considerably 
less progressive in the upper brackets than its counterpart in the 
United States. 

Banks. The following classification may serve to simplify the com- 
plex banking structure of the Japanese economy: 

A. Quasi-govemment banks 

B. Private banks 

1. Domestic ownership 

2. Foreign ownership 

C. Government banks 

D. Mutual banks 

E. Trust companies 

QuasirQovernment Banks. There are only two organizations in 
the first category: the institution known as the Bank of Japan, and 
the Nippon Kogyo Ginko or Industrial Bank of Japan. The first 
is owned jointly by the wealthy imperial household and a handful 
of civilian financiers whose interests shghtly exceed those of the 
household; moreover, the latter are representatives of the large 
private banks. The Bank of Japan manages aU the receipts and dis- 
bursements for the imperial treasury and is the sole bank of issue 
for every type of government financing, including the nation s note 
and coin money. Among its other functions are rediscounting, fibdng 
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rediscount rates to conform with government policy, receiving de-^ 
posits from and maJking discoimt loans to other types of banks, man- 
aging loan drives for the treasury, and distributing state security 
issues. It has paid 10 per cent dividends for more than two decades, 
and has accumulated a surplus as well. * 

The Industrial Bank is a subsidiary arm of the treasury because 
it is specifically designated to underwrite national and prefectural 
bonds as well as to perform its original function of underwriting the 
debentures of private industrial enterprises. Its dividends are fixed 
at an annual rate of only 6 per cent. 

Private Banks. As respects ownership, private banks are either do- 
mestic or foreign; of them, the former are vastly more important. 
There are actually only 11 Japanese-owned private banks as re- 
spects the parent units. First in the picture are the “Big Seven.” Each 
of them is intimately tied up with the big family-owned holding 
companies. 

Representing an amalgamation of three former private banks is 
the Sanwa, which is the first bank in Japan as regards total assets, 
second in paid-up capital, first in deposits, and sixth in profits. 
Yasuda is second in total assets, first in paid-up capital, third in de- 
posits, second in loans, and fourth in total profits. The Dai-Ichi is 
third in assets, sixth in capital, third in loans, and first in profits. 
Sumitomo is fourth in assets, fifth in capital, second in deposits, first 
in loans, and fifth in profits. Mitsui occupies fifth place in assets, 
fourth in capital, and second in profits. Mitsubishi is sixth in assets, 
third in capital, and third in profits. Dafliyaku (known as the One 
Himdredth Bank) is seventh in assets, capital, and profits. Never- 
theless, it is noteworthy that so big and powerful are all seven of 
these banks that no one of them is twice as great as another ha any 
category of activity. 

There are four other domestically owned banking institutions with 
special characteristics. First of these is the Hypothec Bank; it is 
the nation s central banking institution for mortgage operations and 
makes loans on immovable property and also issues savings certifi- 
cates. It has long declared 10 per cent dividends annually. 

Closely allied with it is the Noko Gioko, or Agricrdtural and In- 
dustrial Bank. In reality, this organization is composed of multiple 
branches which act as de facto agents of the Hypotiiec Bank. Opera- 
tions result in an average annual dividend of 8 per cent. 

Another private bank is the Hokkaido Colonization Bank, which 
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♦specializes in loans to colonizing farmers in Yezo and takes mort- 
gages on crops for security. Although this is a small venture, judged 
by many institutions of a financial character in Japan, its dividend 
rate is 7 per cent. 

Xiast of the private banks under domestic ownership is the Yoko- 
hama Specie Bank, whose activities within Japan proper are re- 
stricted to foreign exchange operations in behalf of Aeir own inter- 
ests as well as for all the other Japanese-owned banks in the empire. 
It had a total of fifty-four branches located in every continent but 
Africa, Because the imperial household has a fractional ownership 
in the institution, this bank might logically be included imder quasi- 
government agencies as well as private. 

Besides these eleven institutions there were, until January, 1942, 
eight private banks whose ownership was exclusively or dominantly 
foreign. Two British banks, the Hongkong and Shanghai and the > 
Bank of India, had a total of five branches in Japan. The National 
City Bank of New York City had four branches. Hiere were also 
two Dutch banks with three branches, a French bank with two 
branches, the Bank of China, and the Central Bank of Manchmria. 

About five-eighths of the total business transacted by financial 
institutions in the four islands passed through die hands of the 
private banks mentioned above. So far as Japanese-owned enter- 
prises are concerned, the great family trusts were the principal own- 
ers of aU of them as well as of those operated under their own 
names. 

Gcyoernment Banks. The only exclusively government-owned 
and -operated bank was the Postal Savings, which in 1940 had 46 
miUion depositors and deposits of 6 billion yen. We are justified in 
viewdng this figture for total depositors with some suspicion inas- 
much as it exceeds one-half of Japan s total population. No one may 
deposit more than 2000 yen. 

Mutual Banks. There are a great number of cooperative financial 
enterprises in Japan, but their over-aU importance is' nevertheless 
far below that of the private institutions. 

The Mujin Kaisha, or Mutual Loan Company, is composed of 245 
units whose subscribing members make deposits and then draw lots 
or make bids for loans of the mutual funds. Some 125 million yen 
are outstanding in loans. 

The Cooperative Credit Association has 280 member societies. It 
makes small loans to anyone, giving preference to members, but it 
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issues no farm loans whatever. In the larger cities the societies are . 
known as the People’s Bank. 

Significantly Japanese is the Sangyo Kumiai Chuo Kinko, or Cen- 
tral Chest for Cooperative Associations. It has over 13,000 member 
associations, and is specially active in fishery associations. It is the 
largest enterprise of its kind in the country. 

A smaller replica is the Central Chest for Commerce and Manu- 
facture Associations, whose operations are confined to household 
handicraft groups. The People’s Chest, or Shomin Kinko, is a co- 
operative. Since its financid statement is not given in the Japan 
Yearbook, it must be a small organization. 

Trust Companies. The trust companies, twenty-eight in number, 
with eighteen branches additional, are largely the property of the 
great corporations. They are usually described as being unlike our 
American trust companies, which is accurate in a restricted sense, 
for these enterprises not only conduct a regular trust business, as 
ours do, but they also specialize in safe deposit facilities, debt guar- 
anty, sales agency, loan agency, will making, pubhc auditing, and 
debt collecting. These twenty-eight houses had assets of 2% billion 
yen in 1941, of which more than half represented funds held in 
trust, comparable to the procedure in American trust concerns. 
Most of their operations involved loans of trust funds to iudustrial 
enterprises on mortgage terms. 

By 1940 there were almost 100 insurance companies, nearly all of 
which combined casualty and life insurance functions. Fire insur- 
ance is of major moment in Japan, thanks to the prevailing type of 
construction. The face value of most policies is so small as to be 
ludicrous, but apparently it pays to issue them. 

In summary, there were 423 banks in 1941, a reduction of 140 in 
the space of five years, this was typical of tiie financial concentration 
found in the country. This number will be subject to further reduc- 
tion and amalgamation in post-war Japan when duplicate offices and 
personnel will have to be eliminated to put the nation back upon its 
production path. 

Capital represented by all banks was over 2 biUion yen in 1941, of 
which IM billion was fully paid up. Their reserves totaled over 1 bil- 
lion yen, and total deposits, including government funds, amounted 
to 23 billion yen. 

In the summer of 1943 the Tojo government issued a statement. 
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'giving no pertinent details, to the effect that the whole Japanese 
banking structure had been revised -or merged, and a government- 
sponsored “Great Number One Bank” had been established to con- 
trol the entire financial system of the empire. The importance or 
permanence of this move caonot be determined at this time. 



XI. 


Foreign Trade 


Prior to the 1930 depression and in the years immediately preceding 
the outbreak of the European war in 1939, Japan was fifth nation in 
the world in foreign trade, being exceeded by Great Britain, the 
United States, Germany, and France. Dining the depression years 
and in 1940 and 1941, Japan s overseas trade passed that of Germany 
and France. In 1940 her commodity foreign trade exceeded $2,000,- 
000,000, or about $30 per capita, nor did this include the enormous 
trade between Japan proper and her dependencies and occupied 
territories. Neither did it include her trade in those intangibles 
called “services” to foreign coimtries. 

Since the beginning of her modem commercial history Japan has 
bought more goods abroad than she sold, but her sales of services — 
shipping, banking, forwarding, msuring, and the like — ^have con- 
sistently amounted to about twice what she has purchased from 
foreign nations. Normally her annual net income from these sources 
exceeded 150 millions, and thus wiped out the unfavorable com- 
modity balance that persisted year after year. For this reason the 
statement so often made that “Japan s trade balance is unfavorable” 
is misleading. Properly stated, Japan — ^like Great Britain — ^had an 
import trade balance rather than an export trade balance as regards 
commoc&ties. Furthermore she followed the practice of nearly all 
the countries except the United States in valuing aU imports at the 
port of destination, thereby including freight and insurance charges, 
which were often a matter of 10 to 20 per cent of the total, as en- 
hanced value of the goods. If her imports were valued according to 
the American practice, her import balance would appear substan- 
tially smaller. 

These facts dispel the opinion, held by many uninformed people, 
that Japan’s overseas trade has always been a losing proposition 
maintained by government subsidy because of some nebulous and 
probably sinister reasons of state. The country’s constantly increas- 
ing burden of debt was due not to the unbalanced foreign trade but 
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•to the maintenance of huge military and naval establishments and 
a very expensive attempt to maintain self-suflBciency in certain types 
of industrial production in order to meet the requirements of those 
establishments. 

One fundamental fact should be borne in mind. Japan has always, 
in the last analysis, exported the labors of her people because of her 
comparative poverty in raw materials, her abundant population, and 
her strategic position on the north Pacific trade routes. Her exports 
must of necessity continue to be laboriously processed products, 
and her principal imports the goods that lend themselves to such 
processing. 

Imports. In 1937, at the beginning of the xmdeclared war against 
China, Japan ceased the pubhcation of statistics on imports of 
mineral oils, ores, metals, firearms, explosives, certain types of 
chemicals, automobiles, machine tools, and certain types of ma- 
chinery. Only the totals are complete for the year 1940, but the 
scope and pattern of most of her imports for that year can be ascer- 
tained from the reports of the exporting countries. Nearly all of her 
imports in 1940 consisted of: 


1. Raw fibers (principally cotton 
and wool) 

Ores and metals 

3. Oils, fats, and waxes 

4. Coal, oil, and other fuels 

5 . Foods 


6. Timber and wood products 

7. Machinery (Japan imported 
more than 50 million dollars’ 
worth that year) 

8. Rubber 

9. Oil cake and oil seeds 

10. Chemicals 


Significantly, although this was the year before Japan made her 
long-planned attack on the United States and she was buying up 
vast stores of food for her army, her imports of foodstuffs were only 
5 per cent of the total. This shows the great productivity of her 
agriculture in the face of its tremendous economic handicaps. Other- 
wise the pattern of Japan’s imports closely approximated that of 
other higHy industrial nations such as Great Britain, Bel^um, and 
the Netherlands, the typical import pattern of a country that makes 
its living processing imported raw materials for resale abroad. 

Although Japan’s armament program increased the amount of 
purchases in some categories, the pattern was not greatly altered 
from that of normal years, and it will remain much the same in the 
future so long as the 70,000,000 Japanese support themselves on 
their home soil. Any economic program carried out by occupation 
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forces or a treaty commission must take this fact into consideration. 

The United States has been the chief source of Nipponese imports 
for forty years, the percentage in our favor growing steadily until in 
1937 we supplied just over one-third of the total. There is no reason 
why this volume should materially decrease when Japan is defeated. 
India held second place as a source in 1937; she furnished about 
one-eighth of Japan s purchases, consisting chiefly of the very short 
staple cotton for which Japan has been almost the sole market. 
Whether this continues depends on the fate of Japan s textile trade, 
China, excluding Manchuria, was a close third. Then, in order, fol- 
lowed Germany, Australia, the Dutch East Indies, and Malaya, each 


Japanese Imports, Recent Pre-War Years: Sources and Items 


United States 


China 

Canada 

Indo-China 

Manchuria 

Brazil 

India 

Egypt 

Australia 

Korea 

Chile 

Philippines 
Dutch East Indies 

Straits Settlements 
New Zealand 
Great Britain 
Union of South Africa 
Argentina 
Formosa 

Germany (normally) 
S8 other countries 


Cotton, copper, nitrates, petroleum products, 
lead, potash, borax, sillunamte, phosphates, 
automobiles, trucks, wheat, asbestos, tin 
plate, scrap steel, ferro-alloys, synthetic dyes, 
motion picture film. 

Coal, egg albumen, bristles, honey, grass fiber, 
tungsten, kaolin. 

Pulpwood, lead, wheat, asbestos, nickel. 

Coal, rice, condiments. 

Coal, iron ore, pig iron, steel plates and rods, 
soybeans, live beef, gold. 

Cotton, wax, skins, cocoa, fiber. 

Cotton, rice, pig iron, jute, hides, skins. 

Cotton. 

Wool, wheat, wattle bark, chilled beef. 

Rice, gold, silver, magnesite, bauxite, coal, live 
beef. 

Nitrate of soda, copper. 

Manganese, iron ore, coconut oil. 

Petroleum, coconut oil, sugar, tobacco, crude 
rubber. 

Rubber. 

Mutton. 

Refined tin. 

Wool, wheat. 

Wool, corn, linseed. 

Sugar, rice, bananas, tea, softwoods, camphor, 
molasses, pineapples, industrial alcohol. 

Film, lenses, potash. 

Smaller volumes of still more diverse products. 
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of which exported 50 million dollars or more of goods to Japan in 
1937. Great Britain, Canada, and South Afnca supplied 25 millions 
each, and the Phihppines and Biazil lesser amounts. It should be 
noted that imports from Japanese possessions and dependencies in 
Asia — Korea, Manchuria, Formosa, and Karafuto — are not included 
in the above compilation. 

In any estimate of future imports China will have a dominant 
place. Not only will she control much of the territory that was in 
Japanese hands in 1937, but her position is so favorable that i£ the 
artificial blocks and props to international trade are removed, no 
other country "will be able to compete with her for Japan’s trade in 
several types of raw materials, namely, low-grade wool, low-grade 
leaf tobacco, certain types of cotton, soybeans, and possibly coal 
and iron ore. The United States will certainly be second to China, 
but with substantially the same total sales as in the past because we 
will supplant Europe as a source of many imports. Here again it is 
a case of favorable geographic position, plus the certainty of im- 
mediate supply. The other nations will probably maintain iheir pre- 
war positions. 

Exports. In 1940 Japan’s exports were much smaller than normal, 
partly because her industry was already on a war footing, partly 
because of various restrictions placed upon them by importing 
countries and an informal but widespread purchasers’ boycott 
against Japanese goods. However, the export pattern was not 
greatly changed from that in the last normal (or near normal) year, 
1937. The ten leading categories were: 

1. Fabrics (cotton, rayon, silk) 

2. Textiles (raw silk, woolen yarn, cotton yarn) 

S. Foodstuffs — ^mostly canned fish, crabmeat, 

and canned oranges 

4. Machinery 

5 . Iron and steel 

Fabrics and textiles amounted to more than half the total, and 
exports of machinery, iron and steel, and chemicals each ran higher 
than 50 millions in American dollars. Exports of the rema inin g five 
items were aH above 20 millions for the year. 

With exports as with imports, the pattern shows Japan’s high 
state of industrialization. Every product exported in quantity has 
been subjected to processing, and in most cases to complicated or 


6. Chemicals 

7. Pottery and glass 

8. Wood products 

9. Knitted goods 
10. Inedible oils 
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Japanese Expoets, Recent Pee-Wae Years: Items and Destination 


Cotton piece goods 
Raw silk 
Rayon 

Fish products 

Iron and steel 
Cotton knit goods 

Silk piece goods 

Pottery 

Electrical appliances 
Chemicals and drugs 

Vegetable oils 
Paper and cardboard 
Woolen piece goods 
Copper and brass 
Wood products 

Wire and cable 
Rubber tires 

Bicycles 

Hats and caps 

Cement 


Straits Settlements, Netherlands, East Indies, 
Manchuria, Korea, Siam. 

United States, Great Britain, France, Germany, 
Switzerland. 

Brazil, Chile, Ecuador, East Indies, West Indies, 
Panama. 

United States, Manchuria, Australia, New Zea- 
land, South Africa, Great Britain. 

Manchuria, East Indies, China, Siam. 

Mexico, East Africa, East Indies, Indo-China, 
Philippines. 

Netherlands, East Indies, Malaya, India, Latin 
America. 

United States, Canada, Australia, South Africa. 

China, Manchuria, United States, South America. 

United States, Canada, Great Britain, India, Aus- 
tralia. 

Denmark, Germany, Italy, Australia, South Africa. 

Latin America, East Indies, China, Indo-China. 

Siberia, Manchuria, North China, Ethiopia. 

East Indies, Korea, India, South America. 

China; United States, South America, Australia, 
New Zealand. 

South America, Philippines, West Indies, Siam. 

Manchuria, East Africa, East Indies, Malaya, 
Korea. 

China, East Indies, Korea, Indo-China, India, 
Mexico, Peru, Salvador. 

East Africa, Brazil, Indo-China, United States, 
Germany. 

Manchuria, China. 


laborious processing, or both. Even raw silk, as we saw in the chap- 
ter on animal husbandry, is produced by a series of intricate 
processes requiring considerable knowledge and skfll. Thus it is 
demonstrated that Japans basic export has been labor, labor en- 
dowed with pronounced technical skills. 

China has always been Japan’s best market, as is inevitable from 
her location. Then followed the United States, the Dutch East 
Indies, Manchuria, and Great Britain. Australia, Malaya, the Philip- 
pines, and South Africa were minor markets. 

By continents, Asia bought half of Japan s exports, North America 
one-quarter, and Europe one-eighth; the rest went to Africa, South 
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•America, and Oceania, in that order, Asia, particularly China, will 
absorb an even greater percentage of Japanese exports under a sys- 
tem of free economy; China’s buying power will be vastly increased 

FOREIGN TRADE 



APPkOXIMATe BRiAKDOWN OF rOTAt VALUB OF THE TEN 
LSADtNG EXPORTS 



by the prosperity that will result from the first period of peace and 
firmly estabhshed internal order that she has enjoyed in a century. 
What will happen to Japan’s market in America depends on several 
factors as yet unknown — ^whether or not natural silk can compete 
with the new synthetics; whether Japan can find an export product 
to take the place of the crabmeat she obtained in Russian waters, in 
case the U.S.S.R, cancels her fishing privileges; and how long Ameri- 
cans will remain firmly antagonistic to Japanese goods. 

Japan’s exports to the Indies are bound to increase if and when 
the buying power of the population increases. Not only is proximity 
in Japan’s favor in this trade, but the relatively low initial cost of 
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articles made ia Japan makes them available to very low-income 
groups that have never been able to afford the more durable Ameri- 
can and European products. 

Japan’s huge and continually expanding trade with the so-called 
“yen-bloc” countries during the period before the war was largely a 
by-product of her mihtary policy. Part of this trade — ^that with 
SaJb^alin, Korea, Formosa, and the mandated islands — ^was jour- 
nalized as domestic trade, whereas that with Manchuria, occupied 
Chin a ^ and Inner Mongolia — countries maintaining a fictional inde- 
pendence — ^was characterized as foreign trade Altogether, these 
transactions exceeded half a bfilion dollars annually in commodities 
alone, with Japan selling more to her dependencies than she bought 
from them. But statistics on these sales are highly unreliable in 
many instances. Furthermore, the great bulk of these commodities 
went either directly to government agencies or to government- 
sponsored corporations engaged m building communication and 
administrative facihties or providing productive capacity, often un- 
economic, designed to give Japan imperial self-suflBciency in essential 
war products. All she built will be lost to her when she is defeated, 
and therefore has no place in a book dealing vsdth her resources. 

In summary we may add that, in spite of an expansion of foreign 
trade that has been the marvel of the modern world, a trade that 
would have been infinitely more favorable if it had not been con- 
tinually jeopardized by aggressions and threats of aggressions, 
Japan actually became poorer in every real sense of the term during 
each of the ten years prior to the attack on Pearl Harbor, Jiecause of 
her military expenditures and the cost of attaining an imeconomic 
self-suflSciency in industries essential to warfare. 

Under a system of free economy and divested of the burden of a 
military establishment, Japan’s overseas trade can bring her an 
actual prosperity, expressed in terms of an over-all increase in living 
standards, such as she has never known. However, the problems 
confronting any provisional government in reestablishing tiiis trade 
win be considerable because the mark “Made in Japan” has become 
anathema in the countries with which most of this trade must be 
conducted. This can be obviated by marking Japanese goods with 
the name of the provisional government, clearly indicating that the 
industry is imder Allied control. 




Hydroelectric Development 


Few Americans understand how little the great industrial develop- 
ment of Japan has affected the personal lives of the Japanese people. 
Whatever American industry produces is for home consumption; 
only die surplus seeks a foreign market. There are exceptions, of 
course, but that is the rule. Ninety per cent of the homes in the 
United States have one or many modem devices to save time, save 
labor, give pleasure, or give comfort. 

Ninety per cent of the homes in Japan has none of these. What 
Japanese industry produced was made to sell abroad, or, in effect, 
to trade abroad for material to expand that industry or to feed the 
country’s war machine. The home market, with few exceptions, was 
industry’s stepchild and was fed on its crumbs. 

A highly placed Japanese worker, a bookkeeper in a modem 
ofiSce, or a foreman in a machine shop full of the latest equipment is 
back in the Middle Ages when he steps inside his own home. His 
■wife or his servant cooks over a charcoal fire built in a box filled with 
clay. There is no plumbing in the house; even in the large cities the 
water tap is likely to be outside. Only one article in the house can 
be termed a “modem convenience” — a. 10-watt electric bulb that 
hangs by a bare cord from the paper ceiling. Nearly every house in 
Japan, no matter how poor, has its electric light. Electricity is used 
almost as universally in the country as in the city. Only a few moun- 
tain hamlets and some of the smaller outlying islands are not served 
by power lines, i 

Electricity is of tremendous social and economic importance in 
Japan, if only because it is the first rmiversal intrusion of the modem 
world into the atmosphere of medieval traditionalism in the Japa- 
nese home. Though the great majority of the houses have only a 
single, small, dim bulb, even the children know that the same mys- 
terious force will operate all kinds of interesting and useful “gadg- 
ets.” When the government cut down on the production of all con- 
sumer goods, a considerable number of alternating current radios 
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and a lesser number of sewing machines and refrigerators were 
already being used by the wealthy in the larger cities. The demand 
for such articles was enormous. The only reason it was not supplied 
was that the imperial government was more interested in producing 
guns. 

Furthermore, small machines driven by electricity — ^bench lathes, 
grinders, saws, sewing machines, and the like — came into general 
use in those one-family sweatshops that make up the vast industrial 
slums in Osaka, Kyoto, Kobe, and, to a smaller extent, in other cities. 
These shops turn out a large share of Japans total industrial produc- 
tion, particularly of subassemblies and pre-fabricated parts and ma- 
terials that go into final assemblies in the larger plants. Thus even 
the very poor now have at least a knowledge of electrical devices 
and will constitute a vast market when such apphances become 
available at a low cost. 

But the primary reason why electricity is of such great importance 
in Japan is the growing scarcity of fuel and the comparative abtm- 
dance of actual and potential sources of water power. 

Accordiug to the consensus of several surveys, Japan had a poten- 
tial of 15 million kilowatts of hydroelectric power, at the average 
m i niminn flow, that could be immediately developed. Three million, 
eight hundred and eighty thousand were already developed in 1937, 
and the capacity of plants under construction was 890,000. The 
latest figure for the capacity of thermoelectric plants — ^generators 
turned by steam power — ^was 2,640,000 kilowatts in 1935. Most of 
this potential was in “stand-by” plants operated to take up the peak 
load at certain times of the day or to supply power during times of 
exceptional drought. Steam-generator plants produced a continually 
decreasing percentage of the nation s total power during the last 
pre-war years. 

It will be seen from the figures above that Japan went into World 
War II with about one-third of her hydroelectric potential devel- 
oped. It is doubtful if any additional plants were built during the 
war, partly becatxse of the wartime lack of steel and construction 
skill, and partly because she was expending considerable energy and 
a great deal of her resources in attempting to complete huge hydro- 
electric projects in Korea and Manchuria. 

As was indicated earlier m this book, Japan has a mountainous 
teixain, and her comparatively heavy and fairly well-distributed 
precipitation makes for a high hydroelectric potential, with many 
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power sites scattered all over the country. But there are some draw- 
backs to large water-power development in a country of swift, short 
streams. Such streams are certain to have a comparatively restricted 
watershed and great seasonal fluctuation in flow even where the 
rainfall is well distributed throughout the year, and they are not 
likely to furnish dam sites with sufficient capacity to store more than 
a fraction of the seasonal runoff 

For that reason an exceptionally dry year, such as 1939, necessi- 
tates the reduction of power output by a third or even a half, some- 
times over a period of months, xmtil the rains fill the dams again. 
Of course multiple dam construction on each stream would assure 
a two-year supply of water and, if earned out extensively, would 
give Japan many times the estimated 15-milhon kilowatts potential, 
but this has not yet been possible. 

In spite of the universal use of electricity hi Japan, the per capita 
consumption has been rather low — 343 kilowatt-hours in 1936, as 
opposed to 868 in the United States, where great rural areas are 
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still without electricity, or 1181 in Sweden, 2037 in Canada, and 
2758 in Norway. In Japan the principal unit of consumption in the 
home is still a single 10-watt lamp. Many large industrial plants 
have been slow to convert from steam to electric power, partly be- 
cause of the initial cost. Also, it must be remembered that tmtil 
quite recently Japan produced a surplus of coal. 
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However, in total production in 1937, Japan was exceeded onljr 
by the United States, Germany, Russia, and Canada. 


United States. . . .. . . 121 billion kilowatt-hours 

Germany ... 50 billion kilowatt-hours 

Canada 28 billion kilowatt-hours 

Japan 27 billion kilowatt-hours 


Russia’s consumption for that year has not been published, but it 
exceeded 32 billion in 1936. 

Japan’s first steam-driven electric generator for public service was 
set up in Tokyo in 1887. The first hydroelectric plant was built near 
Kyoto in 1891; it was operated by water from a new drainage proj- 
ect. Thereafter there was a free scramble by many firms and indi- 
viduals to get into the business of generating and distributing elec- 
tric current, usually in a small way. 

These operations were well spread over the four main islands by 
1910, and thereafter the inevitable process of consolidation and 
elimination began to accelerate. In 1935 there were still 818 com- 
panies producing for public consumption, and more than 8000 
private plants, most of them for a single factory or institution. 

However, the bulk of the business was in the hands of five big 
companies known in English as the Tokyo Electric Light Company, 
Toho Electric Power, Nippon Electric Power, Daido Electric Power, 
and the Ujigawa Electric Company. Their importance was due to 
the fact that they controlled the major plants and distributing cir- 
cuits in and near the big cities, and also the principal source of 
hydroelectric power in the islands — ^the section of the mountainous 
territory in central Honshu that is directly north of Nagoya and from 
which an extensive transmission net extends to aU six of the great 
Japanese cities. All of these companies and many of the smaller ones 
were very prosperous, regularly paying out dividends of around 10 
per cent. 

In 1936 the Diet passed a “regulating” law by which the govern- 
ment was to take over the operation of the principal generating 
plants, “reducing the private power companies to mere holding com- 
panies.” Before the law went into effective operation it was super- 
seded by another one, passed early in 1938, that created a single 
government-controlled company, the Japan Electric Power Genera- 
tion and Transmission Company, to take over all plants and trans- 
mission lines in public service. Each “contributing” company was 
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given stock in the new monopoly equal to half the value of the total 
construction cost of its facilities, plus half of its “profit value.” The 
government in turn guaranteed a 4 per cent dividend on the stock 
of the new company for ten years and saw to it that the bonded 
debts of the old companies were either liquidated or converted. 

The formation of this new company was described as a war meas- 
ure to increase the generation of power, facilitate nation-wide dis- 
tribution, and lower power rates. However, it was in line with the 
pronounced trend toward nationalization of the means of produc- 
tion that became increasingly more evident during the past decade 
as the political power of the militant nationalists increased. 

According to the last report, the policy-making authority over the 
national power company was the new Electricity Bureau, but actual 
operation of the plants and distributing systems appears to have 
been left largely in the hands of the administrative personnel of the 
old companies who have undoubtedly formed one of the typically 
Japanese top-faction “clan councils” to rule the industry. 

The important centers of hydroelectric development are in west 
central Honshu and the northern district in Kyushu, because most 
of Japan’s industries were already concentrated in or near those 
areas. Since a move to decentrahze industry was under way before 
the war, it is certainly indicated that neglected power sites m other 
areas will be developed and that in the future industry wiU tend to 
move to the source of power. This decentrahzation has been widely 
advocated as a means of utilizmg the surplus of labor in the rurd 
districts, particularly the labor that is needed in agricultiue for sea- 
sonal work. With the growth of local electrified industries, Japanese 
writers estimate that about five or sis miUion workers can divide 
their time between the factories and the farms and thereby greatly 
increase the nation’s output of consumer goods and approximately 
triple the income of the average rural family. This would mean the 
end of rural poverty and the solution of many of Japan’s social and 
economic problems. 

An immediate post-war expansion of the country’s hydroelectric 
production is unquestionably indicated on other grounds. For ex- 
ample, the complete electrification of most if not all of the railways 
— ^^eady general in the Tokyo-Osaka area — ^is undoubtedly feasible. 
The government cannot go on subsidizing the production of coal in 
uneconomic mines. For die same reason the substitution of public 
hydroelectric power for the private steam-generated power still used 
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in many plants should be facilitated as soon as possible. And, as pre" 
viously indicated, the increase in the domestic consumption of elec- 
tricity brought about by better lighting and the general use of elec- 
trical appliances will greatly aid in transforming the Japanese people 
bom medieval-minded serfs of modem machines into true modems 
who participate in the benefits of the mdustries in which they are 
engaged. 
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Manufacture 


In order to give a clear understanding of the rapid development of 
manufactme in Japan it is necessary to refute the often-repeated 
misstatement that Japan was a thousand yeais behind the modem 
world when Commodore Perry forced his way mto Yeddo Harbor 
at gun point in 1853. The Japanese did hold to certaui social and 
religious ideologies that were many hundred years outmoded, but 
in the usual techniques of fabrication they were certainly almost as 
far advanced as the English had been seventy-five years earlier. 

The Japanese had excellent, well-developed, and long-established 
handicraft industries. They were undoubtedly the equals of any 
eighteenth-century European in weaving, though the Enghsh had 
lately invented superior looms. They excelled in ceramics, and had 
for centuries been producing cutlery superior to any made in Europe. 

Even in 1870, when the use of mechanical power leally began to 
be developed in Japan, the Japanese could not fairly be said to be 
more dian half a century behind the western world in that field, 
for in 1820 its applications were very limited everywhere and the 
engines employed were exceedingly piimitive. 

Furthermore, the Japanese had many compensating advantages. 
They already had large urban centers and a numerous, weU-trained, 
well-disciplined industrial proletariat. They had centuries of experi- 
ence in adopting and adapting foieign techniques, and the Sat-Cho 
coalition that had just come into control of the government was com- 
mitted to the thesis that Japan could fulfill her destiny only by be- 
coming a great industrial power. 

The development of manufacture in Japan followed this pattern; 

1. The production of silk fabrics, chinawai e, and objects of art by 
handicraft methods to be sold abioad. The proceeds were used to 
purchase articles of foreign manufacture for which a large demand 
had been created in Japan. 

2. The production of foreign-type consumer goods in Japan, using 
imported machines and imported technical advisers. Both Japanese 
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and resident foreign merchants soon discovered that, because of the ^ 
prevailing low costs, goods manufactured in Japan could be sold at 
a fraction of the price of imported commodities and thereby the pur- 
chasing power of the huge low-income masses could be tapped. 
Thus began the ‘ not-so-good but twice-as-cheap” policy that has 
dominated Japanese mass-production industries and has been largely 
instrumental in their phenomenal growth. 

The development of markets for cheap Japanese goods among 
low-income groups abroad, particularly in Asia, followed in natural 
consequence as surpluses developed. Later, as the government need 
for foreign currency grew, the well-secured home market was con- 
sistently neglected and emphasis was shifted entarely to production 
for foreign markets. 

3. The development of heavy industries. The next step was the 
manufacture in Japan of the machmes that made the consumer goods 
and the ships and vehicles that carried them to market. Japan began 
to import machine tools — the machines that make machines — ^in 
order to exploit to the utmost her capacity to produce the metals 
and minerals necessary to the production of heavy machmery, and 
to import great quantities of metals and minerals to supply the grow- 
ing needs of her heavy industries. 

There were two reasons for this development: (1) Japan soon 
realized that her human resources — ^labor and managerM skill — ^and 
her strategic commercial position were most important. To exploit 
these fuUy, the greatest possible percentage of her imports must be 
bulk raw materials and the greatest possible percentage of her ex- 
ports must be fully processed goods. (2) The Japanese government 
was increasingly committed to a program of military expansion for 
which a high degree of industrial self-sufficiency was a necessity. 

4. The creation of a machine tool industry in Japan proper. This, 
if fuUy realized, would have been the final step in achieving indus- 
trial self-sufficiency, except for the inevitable importation of raw 
materials, the source of which the Japanese sought to monopolize 
by military means. Machine tools — ^lathes, milling madiines, planers, 
borers, grinders, and their complicated automatic offspring — ^not 
only create other machines of all types, but they alone of all mecha- 
nisms are self-creating. 


In manufacturing cheap, rather low-grade consximer goods the 
Japanese became so proficient that they were practically without 
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competitors. Despite the fact that they had to import nearly all the 
raw materials and pay heavily for fuel and power, they would have 
swamped the world market with cheap goods, particularly textiles, 
but for the tariff and quota restrictions raised agamst them. 

In the heavy industries the Japanese were on the whole much less 
proficient, as shown by the fact that they had to support these in- 
dustries by both direct and indirect subsidies. They are the least 
proficient of modern industrial peoples in the manufacture of ma- 
chine tools and in other processes involving precision standards and 
close tolerances. 

Adhering to the principles of all-out war, Japan began to curtail 
her profitable light industries in 1937, tolerating only those whose 
export business brought in much-needed foreign exchange. Some 
plants were dismantled for scrap metal. On the other hand heavy 
industries were of necessity greatly expanded. This shift fyom ex- 
ceedingly efficient and profitable fight industry to inefficient and 
expensive heavy industry was an economic fallacy. But Japan was 
determmed to make herself a great military power at any cost, and 
in these days of mechanized warfare this necessitates a great pro- 
ductive capacity in heavy industry. 

A ^unique feature of Japanese manufacture is the survival of nu- 
merous small-family or household factories, many of which remained 
in production in spite of the development of large modem factories 
operating in the same field. In some fines — for example, some types 
of weaving, ornamental metalwork, paper making, and potteries — 
the household plants have maintained their traditional handicraft 
technique to this day. In others the small plants acquired small ma- 
chines of the simpler types, usually electrically driven. 

In several types of manufacture the household plants had the 
same advantages over the large factories that Japanese industry as 
a whole had over foreign industries. Their fixed cost was practically 
nil, for they were housed in the paper-and-plyboard homes of the 
operators. Safety regulations applying to the large plants were gen- 
erally suspended in the case of factories that employed less Aan 
five — ^in some cases ten — ^paid hands, and labor laws were not en- 
forced in the small plants. The operator in most cases employed only 
members of his family and certain collateral relatives, usually pau- 
pers whose status was sunflar to that of indentured servants in 
eighteenth-century America. 

The strong sense of family or clan unity is an important factor in 
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even the largest plants. The management is obligated by law and 
custom to maintain a strongly paternalistic policy. In many large 
factories apprentices and women workers are housed on the prem- 
ises. They are given not only their food and lodgings, but a technical, 
social, and cultural education (Japanese style only) as well. Wages 
are small, but in normal times and in the larger plants bonuses and 
benefits were quite important, approaching or even exceeding the 
actual wage paid. Discharge and layoff bonuses were always ex- 
pected and were usually substantial. 

Another factor must be noted. In normal times, when there was 
a labor surplus in the nation, a Japanese factory habitually employed 
from one-Aird to twice as many hands more as would be thought 
necessary in a similar factory with comparable equipment in the 
United States. The charge often heard from foreign technical ad- 
visers that the Japanese hire three men to do a boy’s job is not en- 
tirely accurate, but there is some truth in it. 

In 1936 the eight major categories of manufacture in Japan pro- 
duced goods valued at about 13,000 million yen, or $4,000,000,000 
at the official exchange rates then current. There were some 
3 million factory hands accordiug to government figures, which 
covered only those plants with more than five paid employees. 

Twelve million horsepower was employed in production in those 
major categories, or 4 horsepower per employee. This ratio is much 
below that in the United States or Canada, but higher than that in 
Italy or Russia. The value added to the material used in the manu- 
facturing process was only $700 per worker employed. This is less 
than one-fourth the value added in the United States or Canada, 
and iudicates that Japanese labor is, on the whole, not very efficient 
or is not efficiently implemented. 

However, since nearly half of all production comes from plants 
employing less than five people (in some cases less than ten) no 
valid over-all horsepower-manpower ratio can be given, nor can 
labor costs be adequately calculated because data on these small 
plants are not available. 

Nearly 30 per cent of the total output of Japanese factories (by 
value) was textiles. The figure given for 1936 was 3,654,888,000 yen. 
Metals and metal products were second in importance; these were 
valued at 2,208,866,000 yen, or 18 per cent of the total. This is foxnr 
times the value of the 1932 ou^ut in this category, which then held 
fifth place, and shows that the shift to heavy industry began imme- 
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diately after the conquest of Manchuria. The production of chemi- 
cals, including both munitions and fertilizers, was a close third — 
2,110,915,000 yen, or 17.2 per cent. In fourth place were machinery 
and vehicles, valued at 1,716,000,000 yen, or 14 per cent — about 
three times the 1932 value. Processed food stufiFs — 1,259,000,000 
yen, or 10.3 per cent — occupied fifth place. In sixth place were clay 
products, including dishes and other ceramics, valued at 329,000,000 
yen, or 2.7 per cent — exactly the same relative value as in 1932. 
Seventh in order were lumber and wood products, includmg wood 
pulp and paper, valued at 280,000,000 yen, or 2.3 per cent. Printing 
and binding were eighth^ their value was 234,000,000 yen, or about 
2 per cent, this significantly indicates that the publishing industry is 
relatively of much greater importance in Japan than in the United 
States. 

The total production of minor manufacturing industries was 
valued at 440,000,000 yen, or only about per cent of the grand 
total for 1936, the last full year for which complete data are obtain- 
able. The average exchange value of the yen was about 29 cents 
during that year. However, in terms of wages and fixed expenditures 
paid by industry in Japan, a yen had a far greater domestic pur- 
chasing power than is indicated by the exchange value, which only 
shows its purchasing power on the world market. 

For this reason it is impossible to determine the relative size and 
importance of Japan s production of manufactured goods in contrast 
to that of other coimtries by comparing their respective money 
valuations. For example, England’s output in 1936 was valued at 
about $13,000,000,000 in American money, as opposed to Japan’s 
$4,000,000,000, but it is not correct to assume that England’s pro- 
duction was three times larger. It may not have been twice as large. 

Textiles 

During the years 1934-37 over one million Japanese worked in 
the textile industry. This includes only regularly paid employees, it 
excludes the hundreds of thousands of women and children in the 
families of thousands of operators of small spinning and weaving 
plants not covered in government reports. The statement made in 
several Japanese perioicals that three million people ( including the 
dependents of those employed) were directly supported by the 
textile industry was probably correct. Millions more were indirectly 
affected by the industry, particularly those engaged in bringing into 
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the country the heavy tonnage of imported raw materials it de- 
manded and carrying away die finished product for sale abroad. 
More than one-thurd of Japan’s exp orts wer e textilfis«ajad fabrics. 

Thfs, the largest and most efficient of Japan’s industries, must 
be spoken of in the past tense, for at this writing it is producing only 
uniform cloth and a minimum quantity of ersatz fabrics for civilian 
consumption. Part of its equipment has been scrapped — ^how much 
is not known. The scrappmg of looms and spinning machines was 
probably due not entirely to the urgent wartime need for metals 
but in part to the fact that the dominant military group held to the 
German idea that the ruling nation should devote its energies to 
heavy industries and leave the production of cheaper consumer 
goods to its satellites. The textile industry was tolerated as long as 
its exports brought in badly needed foreign exchange, but when 
tihere was no access to foreign markets it was regarded as a business 
unworthy of conquerors; in the Japanese conception of a post-war 
world, textile mills would be operated in India and China with 
pauperized native labor and Japanese-made machinery under Japa- 
nese supervision. The fact that Japan has neither the resources nec- 
essary for the extensive development of heavy industries nor the 
tradition of their long and successful evolution, as Germany has, 
does not seem to have been important to the Japanese military; of 
course, no consideration at all was given to what might happen if 
Japan lost the war and was left with most of her textile mills either 
destroyed or dismanded. 

The more mills that are found intact after the war, the less will 
be the task of post-war administration, for the rehabilitation of 
Japan’s textile industry will be second in importance only to the 
rehabilitation of her agriculture. It will be made easier by the fact 
that the domestic need for textiles and fabrics will be enormous, for 
the major part of the Japanese population was literally in rags when 
the country entered World War II. 

Cotton. In spite of the fact that Japan produced no cotton in 
commercial quantities and its production in the territory over which 
she gained control during her period of military expansion was 
' both small and uncertain, die spinning and weaving of cotton goods 
was her most important manufacturing enterprise. Her technical ad- 
vance in this field not only was greater than in any other manufac- 
turing category, but, at least in weaving, it was probably greater 
than that of any other country. This was due, first, to the develop- 
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ment of great eflBciency in the whole process of fabrication, and, 
second, to a Japanese invention, the Toyoda automatic loom. Forty 
of these machines can be operated by one girl after a few weeks of 
training, and with greater ease than she would need to operate six 
or eight power looms of the older type. 

From 1933 to 1940 Japan was the world’s largest exporter of 
cotton cloth. In all other important commodities she can truly be 
said to have exported the labor of her people, on the basis of value 
added to the raw material, usually purchased abroad, inasmuch as 
processing was the result of patient, painstaking toil. But in the case 
of cotton cloth the added value was largely the result of technologi- 
cal achievement and managerial skill. The total labor cost per square 
yard of gray goods averaged about %7 of one cent during this pe- 
riod. As the automatic loom was not yet in universal use, it may be 
assumed that the labor cost on the product of these looms was even 
lower than the above figure. 

In fact, the direct labor cost in cotton cloth production has de- 
creased everywhere until it has become a minor factor in the total 
cost. During the hearing in Congress on proposals to raise the tariff 
rates on Japanese cotton goods this cost was disclosed to be only 
y±s of a cent in this country on the commoner cotton fabrics. Hence 
the labor cost differential in favor of the Japanese goods was only 
approximately 14e of a cent per square yard. Yet the Japanese were 
able to import cotton from India and the United States, manufac- 
ture the goods, and ship it back to us at % of a cent per yard less 
I th^ our factories could produce comparable material. 

‘ “^e low fixed cost, already described, is the reason — ^not only the 
Iow%|prhfiad of the mfils themselves, but the low cost of shipbuild- 
ing ajsa insurfocg — ^which made it possible to reduce the trans- 

portation, (»jfc to a minimum, v../” 

Soon afteicithe Japanese ports were opened to foreign commerce 
a demand cheap cotton cloth developed among the growing in- 
dustrial population. This was at first satisfied by imported goods, 
principisllly from England, but soon the domestic production of 
cotton fabrics developed, first by importing English cotton yam to 
be woven on Japanese hand looms and then by importing British 
and American machinery for spinning and weaving. In its successful 
competition for the domestic market, Japanese cotton textile pro- 
duction gained great impetus. Most of the “Big Name” holding com- 
panies established subsidiaries for the production of cotton textiles, 
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and since they had or could procure capital, they imported both 
modem machmery and foreign technical advisers. But hand looms 
remained in operation in thousands of homes and production by 
primitive equipment continued despite technological advancement. 

The technique of further processing cotton cloth — ^the bleaching, 
dyeing, and printing of the so-called “gray goods” which are tibe 
unmediate product of weaving — was developed simultaneously, al- 
though a large part of Japan s exports continued to be cheap, coarse 
cotton piece goods for the Asiatic, East Indian, and African markets. 

In this connection spinning machinery was developed to handle 
the cheap, very short-staple Indian cotton for which there was small 
demand elsewhere. Most of this went into low-grade textiles, but the 
process for mixing it with expensive long-staple Egyptian cotton to 
make stronger, finer yarn was evolved. However, the major portion 
of die better-grade fabrics was made from medium-staple cotton 
imported in large amounts from the United States, and later from 
Brazil, where most of it was grown by Japanese colonists. Exports 
of cotton from China and Manchuria were negligible until after 
1931. 

Japanese cotton textiles did not become important competitors on 
the world market imtil after World War I. The coimtry’s successful 
bid for control of this market came during the depression in the 
early 1930 s after the Japanese had developed a unique production 
complex built up on European machines — or Japanese copies and 
adaptations of them — ^plus a paternalistic and very Japanese system 
of tr ainin g and controlling an ample supply of labor, and after the 
sudden and spectacular introduction of the Toyoda loom. 

Neither the apprentice system nor the use of contract labor is new 
or exclusively Japanese. Both are as old as industry and are, or have 
been, universal. But in the Japanese textile industry they have had 
a unique development. T hi s occurred simultaneously with increas- 
ing distress in the rural districts resulting from overpopulation and 
the increasing rise m taxes and debts. It was usual for a farmer with 
more children than he could feed to send one or more of* them to a 
brother or cousin who operated a shop or a one-family factory m the 
city, “to work for their rice.” These children were unpaid, except for 
gifts; but if they were diligent and the city relative was moderately 
prosperous he was obligated by custom to see that the boys were 
established in their trade and the girls given suitable dowries. This 
practice is still widely current in the great industrial slums of Japan. 
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When modem textile mills were erected there arose a great de-. 
mand for child labor, and children, usually girls, were recruited 
from the overabundant farm families under time contracts. These 
contracts called for the payment of a fixed fee to the girls’ debt- 
ridden fathers, certain small amounts to the girls as spending money, 
in addition to their food, clothes, and lodging, and a bonus to each 
girl who finished her contracted time. This was to be her dowry. 

There is no doubt that at first the girls who were literally sold to 
the big mills were worse ofif than their sisters who went into the 
sweatshops of city relatives. The living conditions of the latter were 
at least no worse than those of their employers’ immediate families, 
for custom and public opinion gave them something approaching 
the status of daughters. In the big mills the management had no 
paternal obligations. In 1915 young girls under contract for three 
years worked from 4.30 a.m. to 7 p.m. and received no pay the first 
year; thereafter they were paid from $1.50 to $2.00 a month. Out 
of this, before they were released, they were obhgated to repay the 
advance given their fathers. Since the interest was compoimd and 
the rate prohibitive, in most cases this meant slavery for life. Living 
conditions were frightful, and death from tuberculosis was the 
common fate of these girls. Contemporary Japanese maintained 
that “conditions are as bad as in the child-kiUing English factories 
of the last centuryl” 

Both by government decree and by social pressure — ^which is 
probably more operative in Japan than in the United States, though 
in a diflEerent manner — the millowners were compelled to assume a 
greater degree of responsibihty toward the girls. They were still the 
lowest paid of all Japanese workers — they received an average wage 
of around 20 cents a day in 1935, the boom year in the textile indus- 
try, or from one-half to one-sixth that paid free women in other 
industries — ^but their living conditions were vastly improved. The 
dormitories in the best mills were as good as or better than those in 
high-class Japanese private schools. The girls regularly attended 
classes in several subjects, ranging from home management to flower 
arrangement, that were designed to make them superior housewives 
and loyal and devoted subjects of the Emperor. This was in addition 
to the ugly but adequate uniforms and other clothes and the free 
medical attention they received. 

While working conditions were by no means uniform in all the 
nulls, the great majority of the 700,000 girls employed just prior to 
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the war — ^most of them in cotton mills — ^worked under conditions 
vastly superior to those in their own homes. As a rule, tlie girls were 
eager to work, and the mills came to be looked upon as social bene- 
factors. On their part the mills obtained the services of the girls 
during the time when they were most active and most healthy — 
sixteen to nineteen. The ablest were retained as instructors, super- 
visors, and specialists after their contract time was served. Thus the 
labor supply was always ample and the turnover was regular and 
calculated. 

The Toyoda loom that increased the output per worker about five 
times was developed in secret and little or nothing was known about 
it outside the coimtry until 1934, when Japans exports of cotton 
goods increased enormously and suddenly exceeded England’s ex- 
ports by 600 million square yards. The total production for that year 
exceeded 4500 million square yards and this rose to more than 5000 
million square yards in 1935. Although the new automatic looms 
were largely responsible for this huge production, it is interesting 
to note that 80,000 old single-width power looms and nearly 50,000 
hand looms were still in operation that year. There were many 
small mills — over 45,000 — ^with less than ten looms each, and only a 
little more than 1000 with more than fifty. The latter included the 
mills that had the new automatic looms and therefore their output 
constituted a great part of the total. 

Repercussion of Japan’s sudden dominance in the world textile 
market was felt in die United States, but England was hardest hit, 
not only because her textile production was important but because 
Japanese goods found their largest sale in India and the British and 
Dutch colonies in the Far East, which had been England’s best 
export market. Quota restrictions were immediately placed on Japa- 
nese print goods in India, and Japan retaliated by cutting down on 
her purchases of India’s short-staple cotton, which had practically 
no other market. 

Japan maintained her leadership in cotton textile exports during 
the succeediQg years through an involved contest in which she used 
her own buying power, her controlled currency, and the low selling 
cost of her goo^ as weapons. In the meantime she had already 
established a virtual monopoly at home, for only a limited amount 
of highly specialized foreign fabrics could compete with the local 
product. The Ministry of Commerce and Industry reported that 
the home market for cotton goods “reached the saturation point” in 
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1933, because domestic consiimption remained at the 1933 level for 
about two years. But with the increase in buying power incident 
to the rise in employment in war industries immediately before and 
after the attack on China, consumption of cotton goods rose again. 
This led to increased imports of raw cotton, which amounted to 10 
million piculs^ during the first half of 1937, or about 3 milhon bales 
for the six-month period. 

Wishing to conserve foreign exchange for the purchase of war 
materials, the government passed the temporary trade control law, 
which limited cotton imports to 3,700,000 piculs for the last half of 
that year. As every effort was made to maintain and, where possible, 
increase the export of cotton textiles, domestic consumption had to 
be drastically curtailed. 

In December, 1937, the Ministry of Commerce and Industry de- 
creed that “staple fiber or other non-woolen or non-cotton fibers” 
had to be mixed with all cotton spun for domestic cloth. “Staple 
fiber” is short lengths of rayon filaments especially made for such 
mixtures. “Other fibers” are silk and various locally grown vegetable 
fibers of minor importance. The domestic sale of pure cotton clothes, 
if manufactured for export, was prohibited. 

Export sales of cotton textiles and fabrics remained at about 60 
per cent of their 1935 peak volume; the volume decreased slowly, 
but the decrease was more than made up by the increase in price. 
Domestic consumption was continually curtailed, first by requiring 
the addition of more and more staple fiber and then by the rationing 
of cloth. By February, 1940, the production of this mixed yam for 
domestic consumption had declined 63 per cent, and by the end of 
the year it had ceased. Only silk and synthetic fibers — and those in 
limited quantities — ^were permitted to be used in fabrics for the 
home market., 

By these restrictions Japan was able to maintain a favorable trade 
balance of 130 million yen in cotton products in 1939, which about 
equaled that in 1935 on a much greater volume of goods. However, 
in order to do this she had to make hasty sales of cotton yardage 
and “gray goods” — ^unbleached cotton cloth — ^in large amounts, 
necessitated in part by a growing shortage of bleaching chemicals. 
This was contrary to her fixed policy of selling fuUy processed goods 
and it marked the beginning of ihe disintegration of the cotton tex- 
tile Industry. 

^ One picul equals 133K lbs. 
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Before the attack on Pearl Harbor, this industry had practically 
ceased to exist. Some cotton yardage was still being made for mih- 
tary uniforms, but with the foreign market no longer accessible most 
of the few spindles and looms in operation were using synthetic 
fiber or other cotton substitutes. 

In 1942 word came from several sources in Japan that large quan- 
tities of spurning and weaving machinery were being scrapped for 
metals needed by the shipbuilding and mimitions industries. It does 
not seem likely that any of the automatic looms will be scrapped 
despite the fanatical eagerness the Japanese have demonstrated 
for stripping themselves to further the war. A larger tonnage of 
steel is to be found in the obsolete types of weaving equipment that 
stiU constituted by far the greater number of machines in service. 

If any sanity is left in the Tojo government, little or none of Japan s 
valuable spinning machinery will be scrapped. At the highest esti- 
mate Japan had only 10 or 12 million spindles, less than one-third 
of the number in England, and about one-third of those in the 
United States. In both of these countries a high percentage of idle 
spindles has been common for years, but not in Japan, where work 
has gone on night and day. She had only a few more spindles than 
India, yet she shipped thousands of bales of yam to India, besides 
supplying the enormous demand of her own looms. 

The same thing may be said of the automatic machines used to 
print millions of yar^ of cotton cloth with the gaudy patterns 
popular with purchasers in the Far East and Africa. These intricate 
and expensive machines were comparatively few in number and 
the steel they contain would hardly warrant their being scrapped. 

Although it is impossible to predict what the Japanese mfiitary 
may have demanded in their last extremity before defeat, it seems 
probable that Japan will come out of the war with the most modem 
and efficient of her equipment intact, with most of the trained 
personnel of the textile industry surviving, and with its tradition 
fairly unimpaired and therefore capable of reconstracting its com- 
plex organization. Hence it is likely that the production of textiles 
will again become Japan’s most important industry after the war if 
a system of free economy prevails — ^that is, one in which the flow 
of goods in world trade is no longer impeded by cartels, quotas, or 
excessive tariff barriers designed to insure uneconomic self-suffi- 
ciency in any particular area. 

Japan’s cotton mills are geared to produce the cheapest textiles 
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from the cheapest cotton. For millions in the Far East there is no 
alternative between Japanese goods and goods made in Europe or 
America — it is a choice between Japanese goods and nakedness. No 
English or American mills, with their present fixed costs, can turn 
out cloth these people can buy in any quantity. On the other hand 
the great bulk of the Japanese cloth is too inferior to- make any 
serious inroads on western markets. Japanese competition has been 
and will be felt by some mills in the southern states that produce a 
great deal of coarse unbleached cloth for export, but even this cloth 
can compete with the Japanese product in certain fields. Reports 
from Africa state that the wealthier and more sophisticated natives 
prefer the more expensive American piece goods — sold in strips for 
loin cloth — ^because it lasts longer and has a resale value when it is a 
year old. The poor and the simple buy the cheapest possible Japa- 
nese cloth, which disintegrates within a few months. 

The Japanese mills may face some serious post-war competition 
for their cheap markets from the mills in India and China. But this 
is contingent on greatly improved efiBciency in India — ^her industry 
has had to have extensive aid from quotas and tariff in order to meet 
Japanese competition at home — and also upon the preservation of 
the Chinese mills now in Japanese hands and imder Japanese man- 
agement. These mills were able to produce cotton yam and some 
types of cotton yardage cheaper than the mills in Japan and for a 
time caused unemployment and distress in the Japanese industry. 

Rayon and Staple Fiber. Rayon is a synthetic made by forcing 
chemically processed wood pulp through small apertures to form 
long, continuous filaments that have some of the physical quahties 
of sfik and can be spun, knitted, or woven like sfik. Several processes 
for making this or similar materials have been in use in Europe and 
America for some sixty years; many have been discarded and the 
rest have been continually improved. It was not until immediately 
before the beginning of World War I that rayon production was 
sufficiently developed to compete seriously wdth silk in certain mar- 
kets. It ceased in Italy and Germany in 1914, when the plants were 
converted into factories for making explosives, but continued in the 
United States. However, with our wartime prosperity in full swing 
huge sections of our population had money enough to buy real 
silk at boom prices and rayon remained a rather scorned poor man’s 
substitute. 

The Japanese were continually apprehensive lest an improvement 
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in the quality and marketability of rayon might rum their all-unpor- 
tant silk trade and as a precaution they themselves began to produce 
rayon in 1917. 

The price of raw silk remained high during the period immedi- 
ately after* World War I and the rayon industry developed slowly. 
The Japanese were busy, as usual, mastering the technique and ac- 
quiring a backlog of tradition for both the making of rayon yam 
and the weaving of rayon cloth. 

In 1925 production of yam rose to about SO million pounds. Japa- 
nese rayon was still far inferior to sdk, particulaily in durability, 
and it was considerably inferior to the American and even the Ital- 
ian product. But it was very cheap The Japanese were able to turn 
out rayon yam and some kinds of rayon cloth for half of what it 
cost in Italy and a third of what it cost in the United States. The 
reason, again, was the low fixed cost of Japanese operators. 

As rayon was now a domestic product, it was patriotic for the 
Japanese to wear it, and a great demand was created among the 
poorer classes. By 1934 Japanese production of rayon yam rose to 
120 million pounds, an increase of 400 per cent in nine years. A 
large demand was developed in India and throughout Asia. Japan’s 
exports, of both yam and cloth, exceeded those of Italy, erstwhile 
leader in jhe field. The Japanese had learned to imitate in rayon 
a wide variety of silk fabrics, crepes, satins, and velvets. Millions 
in the Far East who regarded these fabrics as symbols of wealth and 
luxury found the rayon imitations withfia their limited means and 
became enthusiastic purchasers. 

In 1937 Japan’s output exceeded 324 million pounds and was 
larger than that of the United States. We had long been the world’s 
leading producers of rayon, but our exports were comparatively 
small because of the thriving market at home for our relatively ex- 
pensive and superior product. 

Japan lost her leadership the next year, when production was 
curtailed to 198 million pounds, because of wartime mobilization of 
her industries, restrictions on domestic consumption, and the assign- 
ment of certain factories to the production of staple fiber to be used 
in ersatz mixtmes with cotton and wool. 

In considering the post-war future of this industry the following 
facts are important: 

1. The twenty-one Japanese companies producing acetate fila- 
ment by the viscose process (only one firm produced Bemberg- 
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type yam under German license) had an asserted production po- 
tential of 600 million pounds annually, or more than the combined 
capacity of British and American miUs. There is no indication that 
any great part of this capacity has been destroyed. 

2. Japan can produce rayon goods at a price that averages less 
than h^ of that for British or American goods of similar kinds. 

3. Japanese goods, admittedly inferior, are the best that milli ons 
of low-income Asiatics can afford. 

4. The new synthetics (nylon, etc.) now being produced in 
America are much more expensive than rayon — ^more expensive 
even than raw silk — and hence will have no place in this market in 
the immediate future, though they well may eventually supplant 
rayon completely in the domestic market. 

Therefore it is only reasonable to assume that under a system of 
hee economy Japan will again become the world s leading producer 
and exporter of rayon. India may increase in importance as a weaver 
of rayon cloth but will continue to import Japanese yarn. 

Staple fiber is rayon processed in short lengths, rather than con- 
tinuous filaments, so that it can be mixed and spun with cotton or 
wool fiber. The Japanese government began an extensive adver- 
tising campaign as early as 1937 to seU the domestic consumer on 
the idea that these mised fabrics were almost if not quite as good 
as the real thing. However, they continued to disintegrate in wash- 
ing more rapidly as the percentage of staple fiber increased, and to 
the consumer were just another horror of war. Unless some un- 
heard-of improvement has been developed there is no future for 
staple fiber. 

Another wood-pulp fabric was made by twisting paper into yam 
from which several ^es of fibers were woven. This was long used 
in the production of a cheap imitation of the well-known Panama 
hat; it looked good when new but the first rain made it a soggy, 
misshapen mess. Japanese periodicals published glowing accounts of 
the successful production of kimonos, suits, gloves, and handbags 
of woven paper fabric, and of knitted paper socks and underwear. 
Data on the high tensile strength and abrasion resistance of these 
fabrics were published, but none of them is convincing. 

Silk. Despite the fact that Japan exported about 70 per cent of her 
immense production of raw silk in normal years and used a consider- 
able fraction of what she kept in the manufacture of silk and rayon 
and of silk and wool mixtures, she still had enough left to produce 
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a large ya^age of silk fabrics. Just how much is not known, prob- 
ably not even to the Japanese government, because a great deal was 
turned out on hand looms for home consumption and hence did not 
enter the usual channels of trade. However, exports ran between 120 
and 130 million square yards annually during the immediate pre- 
war years, bringing in foreign exchange equal to about 30 million 
United States dollars. 

The Japanese still use every kind of reeling, spinning, and weav- 
ing equipment, from the most primitive to the most modem. They 
weave all the numerous silk fabrics that are commonly sold m 
Europe and America — pongee, crepe, satin, damask, etc. — ^and 
several that are unknown outside of Japan. While most silk cloth for 
export is, or was, woven on modem power looms, more hand looms 
weave silk than any other type of fabrics. The Japanese say that the 
cheapest and the most expensive silk fabrics, neither of which is ex- 
ported, are stiU woven by hand looms. Other high-quality silk is 
woven on rather simple power-driven looms and the yardage pro- 
duced per labor unit is necessarily low. 

Some knitted sflk fabrics — ^stockings and underwear for the most 
part — ^were produced in Japan but have not been large competitors 
on the world market. The Japanese have never been able to knit 
silk stockings that have a satisfactory fit even with the same ma- 
chines as are used in the United States. So far the Japanese operators 
have been imable to achieve the high degree of technical skill re- 
quired to shape a stocking properly. Then failure to make well-fit- 
ting silk underwear seems to be due to the fact that they are not 
competent in cutting knitted goods on the bias. 

No doubt the production of silk fabrics has suffered from the fact 
that the export of raw silk has been so important a factor in Japan’s 
national strategy. Until 1937 aU the efforts of the research experts 
working for the government and the various sericulture associations 
were directed toward producing a type of silk suitable for export, 
particularly to the silk stocking manufacturers in the United States. 
This was not necessarily the best and certainly not the most eco- 
nomical kind for weaving, particularly for domestic looms. Thus do- 
mestic fabrication became more or less the stepchild of the sericul- 
ture industry. 

After 1937, and particularly after 1939, efforts to produce types of 
silk filament that would be cheaper and especially suitable for mixed 
fabrics were increased and experiments were conducted in proces- 
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sing silk so that it would counterfeit wool, linen, and even cotton. 
Owing to the high labor cost of producing any kind of raw silk, 
much of this effort will have no practical application after the war, 
but a great deal of skill and ingenuity was displayed and some re- 
sults important to future silk textile production may have been 
achieved. 

No doubt the domestic consumption of silk rose during the war 
because of the shortage of other textiles, and it will probably con- 
tinue to grow under a system of free economy in which the indi- 
vidual’s purchasing power is increased by the removal of much of 
the burden of taxation. Whether Japan’s export market for silk 
fabrics will increase or decrease depends on several extraneous 
factors — post-war purchasing power in Europe, the extent of dam- 
age to the silk weaving industry in France and Italy, and, to a lesser 
degree, the development of commercial silk weaving in China. 

Woolens. The development of the woolen industry in Japan was 
somewhat slower than that of cotton fabrication but followed a 
parallel course. First, there was a domestic demand. The industry 
grew until it crowded imported goods out of the domestic market. 
Then, in spite of the fact that all of its raw material had to be im- 
ported, it continued to expand by capturing an increasing per- 
centage of the world market. Export goods were continually im- 
proved, whereas the domestic market, which was secure from com- 
petition, was supplied with inferior mixed fabrics. Finally, both 
export markets and the imports of raw material were cut off and the 
industry collapsed shortly before Japan attacked the United States. 
Some cloth continued to be woven from mixed fibers, most of it to 
meet military demands. 

In the case of woolens, the earliest domestic demand was for 
cloth for uniforms, then for European-type garments, and finally for 
a certain kind of serge that became popular for kimonos around 
the turn of the century. The so-called “foreign-type” serges, worsted 
and woolen — copies of European weaves and patterns — ^varied a 
great deal in quality at first, but most of them were poor. Methods 
were improved and testmg laboratories were established both by 
the government and by producers’ associations; and m 1931 the local 
authorities at Nagoya, the principal manufacturing center for 
higher-grade woolen fabrics, set up rather ri^d standards of qual- 
ity for export cloth. 

Production of wodlen yam and cloth boomed during 1932 and 
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1933 and exports increased. The Japanese, as usual, could undersell 
all competitors on a depression market where price was a greater 
consideration than quality. No figures are avafiable on the actual 
number of pounds of woolen yam or the number of square yards 
of woolen cloth produced, even at this early stage, because they 
might have given an indication of Japan s military strength and pre- 
paredness, since a large part of all wool products went mto military 
uniforms. The total values of woolen goods produced are available, 
however. They are as follows: 


Production 


201 million yen 1933 

264 million yen . . . 1934 

296 million yen 1935 

339 million yen. . .1936 


Exports 


18 million yen 1933 

42 million yen 1934 

42 million yen . . . 1935 

61 million yen ... . . 1936 


At this time about 90 per cent of the wool used in the Japanese 
industry came from Australia, the rest from China and elsewhere; 
Japan’s domestic production was practically nil. She had been buy- 
ing Australian wool, at least in great part, by exporting large quan- 
tities of rayon and other non-woolen fabrics to fliat country. When 
Australia placed severe restrictions on these imports in 1936, the 
Japanese government ordered purchases of Australian wool reduced 
by two-thirds. However, Japan failed to find sufficient high-grade 
wool in South Africa, Soudi America, or anywhere else, furthermore, 
she found that it was impossible to buy enough of China’s coarse in- 
ferior wool to meet her military demands. She was therefore forced 
to make a deal for an additional 300,000 bales at Australia’s own 
terms, for the attack on China had apparently already been planned 
and the Japanese army was insisting on a vast increase in the pro- 
duction of woolen uniforms. 

The fact that Japan suffered both humiliation and the loss of 
foreign currency which she badly needed for the purchase of metals 
and mimitions, was keenly felt by the army and added to the re- 
sentment against Australia engendered by her Asiatic exclusion 
policy. This probably had a great deal to do with the Japanese 
army’s determined attacks against Australian territory in New 
Guinea in the face of preposterous losses. 

Another development was the immediate decision to curtail, and 
finally to eliminate, the production of woolen goods for the home 
market. Imports of raw wool jumped from 217 milHon pounds in 
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1936 to 494 million in 1937, but this was largely due to delayed 
arrivals of wool contracted for in 1936. The greater part of this 
wool was reserved for military use, but exports were increased to 70 
million yen. In 1938, imder the Export and Import Articles, raw 
wool imports were limited to 150,000 bales for export textiles and 
200,000 for military use, a total of more than a quarter of a billion 
pounds. Only mixed fabrics were produced for domestic consump- 
tion and by the end of that year many looms were sealed by govern- 
ment authority to prevent further operation. 

How much of Japan’s production potential has been destroyed by 
die scrapping of looms and other machinery is not known, but it 
must be considerable. The military expressed disappointment with 
the woolen industry several times after 1937 because it did not fur- 
nish enough cloth for export to pay its way, in spite of the huge 
demands upon it for uniform material. According to an article in 
ihe Tokyo Asahi in 1939, “Many woolen mills are marked for liqui- 
dation.” 

It should be noted that Japan has never been able to produce 
high-grade woolen fabrics that could compete with those of Europe 
and .i^erica, even on the home market. In spite of restrictions, the 
imports of quahty suiting increased steadily in the late pre-war 
years with die rise in the income of the moneyed classes, until 
these imports were prohibited by the emergency enactments of 
1938. But no foreign goods can compete with cheap or medium- 
priced Japanese woolens at home or with their cheapest woolen in 
the Asiatic and East Indies markets. 

Other Textiles. The Japanese produced considerable cloth and 
other textile products from several other vegetable fibers. 

Some flax has been grown and some hnen produced, but the in- 
dustry never attained commercial importance. Ramie (China grass) 
cloth, a fabric somewhat similar to linen and best known in the 
United States as Palm Beach cloth, is produced and exported in con- 
siderable quantities in normal times. The Japanese, copying a tech- 
nique long practiced in China, used it in making drawn-work em- 
broidery in tablecloths and the like. 

There was considerable production of jute (gunny-sack material) 
and India hemp fabrics for sacking and other uses. Some sisal (hene- 
quen fiber) was imported for use in cordage. 

By far the most important coarse fiber in Japanese commerce is 
Ma^a hemp, which is not a true hemp but the fiber of a 
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banana plant grown in the Philippines. Large quantities of this fiber 
were imported during the war to be used in making rope, cordage, 
and fish nets. Because of the overwhehning importance of fishing 
to Japan, as described in an earlier chapter, the manufacture of a 
wide variety of fish nets and of the twine and cord from which they 
are produced is an important industry. Although some nets are still 
made by the fishermen themselves and net repairing is an unending 
job that requires great quantities of twine and cord, most nets aie 
now factory-made. Improved methods and quantity production have 
reduced the price. Just before the war this industry began to turn 
out an export smrplus and was vigorously developing a market for it. 

The standard floor covering in Japan is woven matting made 
from grass or straw, or, more rarely, one of several round and 
durable textiles. Floor mats are almost invariably 6 feet by 3, and 
one mat is the standard unit of measure for floor area. Thus the 
size of a house for sale or rent will frequently be described as 24 
mats, 32 mats, etc. 

The better grades of floor mats are relatively expensive, and as 
the quality of the floor covering is a matter of pride, their cost rep- 
resents a large fraction of the householder’s total expenditure for 
fu rnishin gs. The useful life of these mats is ralher short, despite the 
universal practice of removing shoes at the front door. Hence mat- 
making is a huge industry that employs a large but unspecified num- 
ber of workers. The data are incomplete because most of the mats 
were still the product of home handicraft, though mechanization 
was increasing. Probably around 1,250,000 people are regularly em- 
ployed in this industry, and about a third of them are independent 
enterprisers. 

In 1939 Japanese periodicals mentioned a serious floor-mat short- 
age because of the fact that the mat-makers had gone to work in 
war industries. Therefore this industry should furnish extensive em- 
ployment for a considerable interval after the war. 

Metals and Metal Pboducts 

The development of Japan’s heavy industries in general and of 
metal production in particular has been principally due to the 
national urge for industrial self-sufficiency in the production of 
arms and munitions and in those machines that make such produc- 
tion possible. That these industries are largely imeconomic is proved 
by the fact that most of them, particularly the producers of raw stock. 
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have been continuously supported by direct and indirect subsidies. 
These have usually taken the form of tariffs on imported metals and 
their products, of government financing at low cost, and of preferen- 
tial purchases by the army, the navy, the government-owned rail- 
ways, and the large private enterprises that followed the govern- 
ment’s economic pohcy. The result has been an artificially stimu- 
lated production, an equally artificial profit to the producer, and a 
de facto loss that was borne by Japan’s taxpayers and consumers. 

Once these artificial props are removed, much of Japan’s metal- 
trades industry will collapse, because without subsidies most of its 
products cannot compete on the local market with imports from the 
United States or Europe, and the people of Japan will be relieved 
of the grievous burden of supporting it. 

Production in metals and metal products has expanded tremen- 
dously since the last figures were released (2,208,866,000 yen m 
1936). However, as this increase was due wholly to the war and was 
entirely xmeconomic it may be disregarded in the present study. 

On an average, half a million Japanese were regularly employed 
in all types of metal production during the years 1932 to 1937. It is 
doubtM if more than half this number will be thus engaged after 
the war. 

Iron and Steel. The Iron and Steel Industry Law of 1937 prohibited 
plant expansion m Japan other than the establishment of blast fur- 
naces for the reduction of iron ore. Its object was to prevent the ex- 
penditure of steel reserves in the construction of plants. Production 
of steel for military and naval purposes was increased by first limit- 
ing and then (in 1938) prohibiting production for all other pur- 
poses. Hence the highest production of pig iron for any month of 
which we have record — 291,000 metric tons for May, 1937 — ^was un- 
doubtedly greatly increased, but the production of 447,000 metric 
tons of steel ingots in March, 1937, the peak figure recorded, was 
probably not greatly exceeded during the war. Even though some 
steel plant expansion may have been permitted later, production 
could not be increased over any considerable period of time be- 
cause Japan’s stock pile of imported steel scrap, most of it stored 
under water in Yokohama Harbor and at several other ports, has 
been depleted much more rapidly than pig iron production could 
be increased. 

Thus while the ratios changed, the production of iron and steel 
probably remained fairly coiwtant throughout the war, fluctuating 
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between 7 and 8 million tons a year. About one-third of this was 
produced in Manchuria and Korea. 

There are three principal centers of production in Japan proper: 
( IJ Yawata, near Moji, site of the great government-controlled Im- 
perial Steel Works, greatest single source of steel in the nation; 
(2) die Kobe-Amagasaki-Osaka area; and (3) the Yokohama-Ka- 
wasaki-Tokyo industrial strip. There is some minor production 
throughout Japan, some of it with facilities that are unbelievably 
primitive. 

All the larger plants, particularly the one at Yawata, are con- 
spicuous and hence vulnerable to aerial attack, but it is likely that 
enough production capacity will survive substantially intact to 
supply Japan’s immediate peacetime requirements, which will be 
comparatively small. 

By and large, Japan is about twenty years behind the United 
States in the production of the numerous steel alloys that have 
become increasingly important in modem industry. Great and in- 
creasing efforts were made after 1930 to develop the production of 
these alloys and the program was heavily subsidized, but while the 
Japanese were learning to make the types produced m Europe and 
America twenty-five or thirty years ago, the technological advance 
in these two areas went on at an accelerating rate. Manganese is 
the only aUoy metal produced m quantity in Japan, though there is 
considerable chromium and some timgsten. 

Japan claimed one major advance in steel production. In 1935 a 
Japanese student evolved a method of producing low-carbon steel 
directly from low-grade iron ore, iron powder, and iron sand by the 
use of high-frequency current. The Nippon High Frequency Waves 
Heavy Industries, Ltd. (the N.K.J.K.K.) was established with a 
capital of 50 million yen; it had five plants m operation by 1939 and 
paid its stockholders 12 per cent dividends that year. It acquired five 
iron, five tungsten, three chromium, two nickel, two manganese, one 
vanadium, and one anthracite coal mine. Most of its plants are not 
in Japan but in Korea and in the Chinese province of Jehol, though 
some of them are in Kyushu and Hokkaido. 

Japanese periodicals claimed that this process required only one- 
third of the furnace equipment and one-tenth of the coal used in 
conventional methods of producing mild steel. The amount of elec- 
tric current necessary was not indicated. Ninety-nine per cent of 
the iron in the ore treated was said to be recovered, TThe claim was 
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also made that alloys made from ore thus processed are in every way 
superior to those ordinarily obtained, and that bits made from an 
alloy of this high-frequency steel have three times the cutting 
efficiency of those made from the best cobalt-tungsten steel. 

These claims cannot be discoxmted without direct evidence to the 
contrary, although many Japanese claims have proved to be greatly 
exaggerated. Suffice it to say that the Japanese can make good steel, 
but at great cost. The steel they produce at a competitive cost has 
so far proved to be imeven in quality and therefore structural 
failures in vehicles and other articles made from it have been prev- 
alent. 

Japan’s imports of iron and steel scrap in the period preceding the 
war averaged about 2 million tons annually but rose to 3 millirm in 
1940. Her annual imports of iron ore hkewise averaged about 2 mil- 
Hon tons, pig iron one miUion, and iron and steel stock (ingots, bars, 
plates, etc.) about half a million. The accumulation of military stock 
piles was the prime reason for these imports. However, it must be 
remembered that the cost of importing many types of metal prod- 
ucts has always been less than the cost of producing them in Japan, 
even if (he subsidies paid to the producers are discounted. 

Hence, it is hkely that Japan will continue to be a rather heavy 
importer of ferrous products. The removal of the subsidies may cut 
domestic production down to the 2% million tons that was the 
1926-30 average. Primary production, that is, the production of iron 
pigs and steel ingots, may cease entirely. 

Other Metal Products. Beyond the facts given in the discussion on 
mining in Chapter V, Japan’s situation as to output of non-ferrous 
metal products is hopelessly complicated by the fact that a large 
but unspecified percentage has gone to the army and navy ever 
since domestic production began. Therefore it is impossible at this 
time even to estimate what the non-military demand for any of these 
products was, or what the normal peacetime demand will be. Cer- 
tainly the present production facilities, barring wartime destruction, 
will be more than adequate to meet all the needs that irky develop 
in the near future. 

The largest demand will be for articles made of copper and its 
alloys; this will follow the wide and undoubtedly increasing use of 
electric power and electrical devices. The Japanese have ample fa- 
cilities for drawing copper wire and making all types of copper and 
brass tubing, sheets, plates, and the like, as well as bronze bushings 
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and bearings. Large and well-equipped plants were operating in 
the Osaka and Tokyo areas, and in Ibaraki prefecture just north of 
Tokyo. Before the expropriation act of January, 1943, they were 
owned or controlled by several of the great holding companies. From 
all indications, they were eflSciendy operated and could continue to 
operate in a system of free economy, barring the destruction of their 
equipment and personnel. 

The same thing may be said for the plants that turn out objects 
made of zinc and lead and their alloys. These plants’ best non-mili- 
tary customers were the manufacturers of machines and vehicles (for 
bearings ) and the huge printing and publishing trade which had to 
keep great stocks of type on hand because of the multiplicity of 
Chinese ideographs in constant use. 

An extensive aluminum industry has developed in Japan since the 
war began. Whether it can be economically converted into peace- 
time production cannot be foretold. It is likewise impossible to fore- 
cast to what extent the production of objects of art from precious 
and base metals may be revived in the immediate post-war years, 
because many extraneous factors are involved. 

Shipbuilding 

Shipbuilding is discussed in the chapter on transportation, pages 
92-95. 


Machineby A3snD Vehicles 

Machinery and vehicles ranked third in 1936, with an output 
valued at a total of 1,716,000,000 yen. It may well have taken fest 
place during the war, owing to the stepped-up production of en- 
gines, vehides, motors, airplanes, and other military madiines. In 
general, Japan had attained a large degree of self-suffidency in the 
production of nearly all types of heavy mechanisms. 

Industrial Machinery. Ibie production of modem industrial ma- 
chinery in Japan began in 1885 when the first machine tools were 
imported. Industrial machines themselves had already been im- 
ported in considerable numbers for about fifteen years previous. It 
may be assumed that the new lathes .were first used to make parts 
for various machines that had broken down in service, since in- 
dustry and transportation suffered serious delays as long as replace- 
ment parts had to be shipped from England and Germany. Never- 
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theless, tibe machine tools that came into the hands of Japanese 
operators were soon busy duplicating imported industrial machinery, 
sometimes under license from the patentee, sometimes not. Then 
and since, the Japanese paid hcense fees to foreign patent holders 
only when they have foimd it expedient to do so. 

The history of the manufacture of industrial machinery in Japan 
follows the familiar pattern. First there was part-by-part copying 
of a foreign mechanism as exactly as the machimst’s skill and the 
accuracy of his lathes, milling machmes, etc., would allow. Usually 
both were far from perfect, and additional deficiencies developed 
when native steel was used. At first the copies were so poor diat 
they would not function at all, but persistent attempts made them 
better and better. The machines thus produced were as a rule not 
quite as good but were twice as cheap as the foreign-built model. 

The next step was the modification of the design by incorporating 
in a single mechanism parts of several foreign machines of similar 
make. This expedient was said to have first been undertaken to 
dodge patent regulations, but some of these assemblies soon proved 
to be better than exact copies of one model. This led to the modi- 
fication of various parts to fit the new design. Later the Japanese 
learned to modify parts to meet local constructional or operational 
requirements. Frequently changes were made to avoid precision 
machine work, for which the Japanese have little aptitude, or to 
achieve greater simplicity. 

The Japanese have shown great ingenuity in making these modi- 
fications. While they seldom if ever result in creating a mechanism 
better by absolute standards than the best comparable machines 
made abroad, they do produce the best one for the immediate pur- 
pose that can reasonably be expected in view of the available equip- 
ment and personnel.® Only in one case — ^the Toyoda automatic loom 
— ^have the Japanese been able to produce a machine’ that is gener- 
ally credited with definitely superior performance to that of any 
made abroad for the same operation. 

That Japan had not achieved self-suflBciency in the production of 
many kinds of industrial machinery prior to the war is indicated by 
the fact that her imports were valued at 30 million United States 
dollars in 1935, 26 million in 1936, and 76 million in 1937, the first 
year of the Chmese war. Machine tools are included in tbese figures, 
but not electromotive equipment. However, heavy imports of ma- 

® See the discussion of the Mitsubishi S--00 fighter plane on pages 190-192. 
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chine tools did not appear until the second half of 1937; hence the 
earlier figures represent, for the most pait, machinery for the pro- 
duction of consumer commodities. Japan expoited 8 million dollars’ 
worth of machinery in 1935, 10 miUion in 1936, and 16 million in 
1937. To the latter must be added 7 million in textile machinery 
that was journalized separately. Minmg and smelting equipment as 
well as general industrial machines was included. The principal 
destinations of these exports were Manchuria and Nortli China, the 
“yen-bloc” areas. Some machines were reexported. 

The Japan Times Yearbook for 1938 reports, “Textile ma- 
chinery, chemical apparatus, elevators, cranes, winding machines, 
air compressors, mining machinery, printing and binding machinery, 
and scientific precision instruments are now manufactmred in Japan 
in quantity more than enough to meet domestic requirements.” 
The production referred to was for 1935 and 1936, and the indica- 
tion is that Japan achieved self-sufficiency in producing these items 
during or before 1935. The same article says, in effect, ihat Japan 
would be able to supply aU her needs in industrial machinery, 
“except for a few special types,” but for the burden imposed on all 
heavy industries by military demands. 

It is impossible to estimate to what degree the production of 
Japanese industrial machinery, other than textile equipment, has 
been bolstered by subsidies, national pride, and mffitary necessity. 
There is no doubt that the Japanese can make some of these mecha- 
nisms much more cheaply than they can be imported. This is not 
true of others, despite low fixed costs and cheap labor. Too much 
time and material are wasted in constructing exceedingly intricate 
precision machines. Whether they function as well or stand up as 
long imder continuous operation as comparable American machines 
do is debatable. Foreign comment on Japanese equipment seen in 
service runs all the way from “very good” to “awful.” 

Probably these comments are justified, for apparently the one 
certainty about all types of Japanese mechanisms is their un- 
certainty. There is wide variation in durability not only between 
various lands of machines and various types and models of the same 
kind, but between individual machines of exactly the same type and 
model, even those produced in one factory at one time. This is due 
in part to the fact that the Japanese have not yet achieved anything 
like uniformity in workmanship, and to a lack of uniformity in ma- 
terial, especially steel. 
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Textile machinery stands as a case apart, because in the Toyoda 
loom, and probably in some kinds of automatic spuming machinery 
developed by Toyoda and others, an absolute functional superiority 
has been achieved. The amount of mechanical maintenance and re- 
placement necessary to keep a group of these automatic looms in 
operation is not known, but there is no indication that it is excessive. 
In any case it is unimportant because their output per operator is 
so much higher than with other types of looms. 

This loom was invented by Sakichi Toyoda in Nagoya about 1919. 
It remained in an experimental stage for about ten years and finally 
went into quantity production around 1931. Apparently nothmg 
has been published on its development in England or America, and 
Japanese accounts say nothmg pertinent except to state that it is 
“fully automatic” and “more fully automatic than any looms made 
abroad.” Enghsh manufacturers made efforts to obtain licenses for 
its manufacture about 1934, but so far as is known, none has been 
produced there. One American manufacturer claims to have a loom 
that is equal or superior to the Toyoda machine, but this cannot be 
proved imtil we have access to the Japanese cotton mills. 

Engines and Motors. By the begmning of World War II Japan was 
completely independent of the rest of the world for engines and 
motors of all sizes and nearly every type. Considerable nximbers of 
automobiles and trucks, together with extra motors and spare parts, 
were imported as long as such imports were possible, to be added to 
the military motor pool. By 1937 construction capacity had passed 
any normal civilian demand for aU types of steam engines and prob- 
ably all types of internal-combustion motors. 

Prime Movers. Steam engines, steam turbines, Diesel engines, and 
to a limited extent gas engmes are used as prime movers in Japanese 
industry. In some places water wheels, some of them of new types, 
are used as the immediate source of power, in contrast to the much 
more common practice of converting water power into electric 
eneigy. 

The Japanese navy’s long and extensive study of all types of boil- 
ers and steam engmes contributed greatly to the development of 
their manufacture. Several companies, including the great Mitsui 
Bussan Kaisha, acquired licenses to manufacture a number of well- 
known types of English and Scottish boilers, and from these they 
later evolved models of their own, all involving features adapted 
from the origLnal. 
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The general opinion of foreigners who have knowledge of Japa- 
nese boilers seems to be that, although they are not good, the Japa- 
nese consider them adequate and they are certainly less expensive 
than imported boilers. The same opinion applies to large stationary 
steam engines. However, with the great decrease in economically 
feasible coal supplies in Japan proper and the continuing develop- 
ment of hydroelectric power, the manufactme of steam-driven 
prime movers is likely to be unimportant in the future. 

Marine Engines. Japan has been able to supply almost all tihe 
marine engines of every type used by her rapidly developing navy 
and merchant marine during the past ten or fifteen years. These 
engines are not considered excellent but they are at least adequate. 
They are said to break down more frequently than the best Eng- 
lish and American engines of similar types. They are overhauled less 
frequently than is the standard practice in the Occident, and they 
require a much longer and more extensive overhauling when they 
are laid up. 

The recent trend toward motor ships powered with Diesel engines 
of one type or another has been conspicuous. 

Diesel Engines. The Japanese navy began its experiments with 
Diesel engines before the First World War. The first commercial 
motor ship was placed in operation in 1923. The Kawasaki Company 
(at Kobe) had been licensed by the Maschinen-fabrik Augsburg- 
Numberg, the German concern that held the original Diesel pat- 
ents, to make Diesel motors for naval vessels. Later the Mitsubishi 
company was licensed to make the same motors for commercial ships 
only. Other Japanese plants acquired licenses from English, Swiss, 
and Swedish firms to build several types of two- and four-cycle m- 
temal-combustion engines oflhe Diesel and so-called semi-Diesel 
types. In 1926 the Nippon Yusen Kaisha built a 16,000-horsepower 
Diesel prime mover. Many large stationary Diesels have been made 
since. 

Regardless of whether Japanese-made engines of this type are as 
dmable and efiScient as those made in Europe, they are tmdoubtedly 
adequate and their manufacture is now a well-established industry 
that can more than supply the local market after the war. 

Electric Motors and ^nerators. In 1940 the Tokyo Shibaura En- 
gineering Works completed the world’s largest generator to be in- 
stalled at the Yalu River hydroelectric project in Korea. This was 
one of a succession of large generators, constructed by a dozen dif- 
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ferent Japanese factories, most of them in the Tokyo or Osaka areas, 
that have gone into operation in Japan, Manchuria, and Korea. AH 
of Japan’s .newer generating plants operate with domestic equip- 
ment. 

Japan’s production of heavy electric motors is equally impres- 
sive. All the electric locomotives on her railways are Japanese-made, 
and so are most of the motors used in industry. The value of electric 
machinery produced in 1936 was 253 million dollars ( as opposed to 
531 million for machinery of all other types ) . Imports amounted to 
only 1.7 millions and were mostly small or highly specialized de- 
vices 

The effectiveness, durability, and comparative cost of Japanese- 
built heavy electrical machines are impossible to determine because 
reports from various sources are conflicting. 

As to electrical consumer goods, the Japanese manufactured large 
quantities of cheap fixtures and devices, from light bulbs to electric 
fans, that found a wide market all over the world. They made a re- 
markably good appearance for the price but were not durable, 
they could seldom be sold a second time to customers who could 
afford a better article. The cheap light bulbs that once flooded our 
market were of exceedingly poor quahty and consumed a huge 
amount of electric current for each light unit emitted. The Japanese 
have never been able to produce more complicated electrical de- 
vices, particularly those involving considerable precision in manu- 
facture, at a cost that would allow serious competition with similar 
foreign products. 

Machine Tool Production. Machine tools can be roughly defined 
as the machines that make other machines — ^the only mechanisms 
that are self-perpetuating. For this reason they are of the utmost 
importance to an industrial nation. 

The basic machine tools are lathes, drill presses, milling machines, . 
planers, shapers, grinders, and boring machines. Given these tools in 
the proper sizes, a good machinist can make any moving part for 
any mechanism, especially complicated parts that require several 
different operations involving the use of several machines or the 
skillful readjustment of one machine. Hence these basic machines 
are versatile, but they require experience and skill for efficient 
operation; moreover, Ae necessary changes and adjustments for 
each operation require a great deal of time and consequently in- 
volve too high a labor cost for large-scale production. 
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In the United States and somewhat later in Germany, various 
complicated adaptations and combinations of machine tools, such 
as automatic turret lathes, multiple boring machmes, and many 
still more comphcated special tools were evolved, either to perform 
one simple operation or series of operations very rapidly and with- 
out adjustment, or to complete simultaneously many different opera- 
tions on one large and complicated piece of work. These machines 
are usually large, heavy, expensive, and comphcated. Although they 
turn out a specified piece of work very rapidly and very accurately 
and consequently reduce mass-production costs to a minimum, they 
cannot be adapted to another even very similar job without exten- 
sive alterations or complete rebuilding For this reason the retooling 
of a motor factory, for example, to build a new type of motor is a 
difficult and expensive task. 

The machme tools imported by Japan in 1885 were basic tools. 
Ten years later — significantly, it was during the war with China, 
Japan’s first foreign war in modem times — a primitive machine tool 
industry was set up in Tokyo to make copies of imported lathes for 
use in navy and army arsenals. Since then every war that Japan has 
contemplated or prosecuted has brought renewed activity and de- 
velopment in her machme tool industry. It has always declined 
radically during periods of peace because Japanese machme tools 
could not compete with those of foreign manufacture. One hun- 
dred companies were manufacturing machine tools during the First 
World War, but only a half-dozen remained in business after 1920. 
In 1928 there were ten companies in the entire country making ma- 
chine tools, but only the Karatsu Engineering Works, the Okuma 
Iron Works, the Ikegai Engineering Works, and the machine shops 
of the Tokyo Gas and Electric Company had any sizable production. 
These plants were kept in operation by orders from the navy and 
army and the Department of Railroads, in accordance witifi the 
government’s constant policy of maintaining domestic machine tool 
production. 

This activity began to expand in 1930, but the United States and 
Germany continued to furnish nearly all of Japan’s machine tools 
imtil 1932, when a boom in domestic production precipitated by the 
conquest of Manchuria began to make itself evident. By 1939 there 
were 460 shops in production; only twenty employed more than 
200 men. That year a program was inaugurated to increase output 
250 per cent. 'The only known result was the statement in Japanese 
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periodicals in 1941 that employment in machine tool shops had 
doubled in two years and that the 1940 production was valued at 
IM billion American dollars. OflBcial reports on this industry are en- 
tirely lacking. 

Prior to 1939 Japan’s output was largely devoted to small and 
medium-sized basic tools, but with Europe at war and the source of 
supply in the United States in jeopardy because of our rearmament 
program, great efEorts were made to construct large specialized tools 
copied from foreign models. That this was not entirely successful is 
evident from the continued and insistent attempts to buy these tools 
both here and in Germany. 

At the same time government engmeers evolved a small, simple, 
standardized lathe (called the S-type) that was manufactured in 
large numbers for use by the thousands of one-family shops in the 
industrial slums, each of which makes one simple part or in some 
cases performs a single operation on a part. A continuous pickup and 
dehvery system supplied these shops with material, collected their 
product, and shunted it to other small shops for further processing. 
Finally it moved to the large factories where the finished article was 
assembled. This was the characteristic Japanese method of handling 
the problem of mass production. It was made more necessary by the 
fact that the expansion of large factories virtually ceased in 1938 
when a ban was placed on the use of strategic materials in prac- 
tically every type of civihan building construction. 

r machine tools per IOO WORKERS'! 
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Japanese industry as a whole is not heavily tooled A private sm- 
vey conducted just before the war — ^long aftei Japan’s reaimament 
program was well advanced— todicated that Ae automotive and 
bicycle industries employed 6®machmes to eveiy 100 employees, 
aircraft 46, textile 41, and maePp tool only 31. On an average this 
is about one-third the ratio in American industry. 

Under war conditions it is impossible to tell how effective Japan’s 
specialized machme tools are and whether they can compete with 
compaiable imported products after the war According to all pre- 
cedents they cannot Engmeeis who have worked in Japan say that 
some high-precision maclunes have been made, but only slowly and 
at great cost by a few selected mechames. The ordinary commercial 
product follows the usual Japanese pattern — ^not good but very 
cheap. It sells for about one-third the puce of similar Amencan 
macl^es and is satisfactory where close tolerances aie not Manda- 
tory. When a veteran Ameiican tool and die maker was shown the 
pictures in a Japanese tool makers’ catalogue published in 1939, he 
said, “They look like copies of the stuff we were making thirty years 
ago.” 

Japan will probably continue to make small, cheap, and not very 
accurate tools of this type for domestic use and for export to other 
parts of the Orient, but there is no indication that she can compete 
with the western world in better-grade machine tools. 

Railroad Equipment. Japan’s major rail hnes are owned and oper- 
ated by the imperial government and hence have played an import- 
ant part in furtibering the national policy of promoting the develop- 
ment of heavy industnes. The Railway Bureau began to promote the 
ccaastmction of faeflities for manufacturing its equipment in Japan 
as soon as its hnes were open to traflBc. Ten years ago Japa- 
nese periodicals maintamed that absolute self-sufficiency in the con- 
struction of all kinds of railroad equipment, from handspikes to 
locomotives, had been achieved “long ago ” By 1935 the Japanese 
were exporting roUmg stock valued at 30 million yen, most of it to 
Manchuna, 

There were two government-owned factories m Kobe and Osaka 
^ that made or at least assembled the trucks and other under-gear of 
railway cars, and built car bodies and locomotives. However, all 
the big matidne shops and foundries, such as the Mitsubishi and 
KawasaJd engine works, produced railway equipment before the 
war. 
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Foreign observers seem to agree that Japanese-built locomotives, 
both steam and electric, are better than most of the stationary en- 
gines and motors built locally for industrial use. This is because the 
railways, like the navy, can command the best the nation has to offer 
in labor and construction facilities. Other equipment, coaches and 
the like, is not up to American standards, but all of it is entirely 
adequate. 

Airplanes. The construction of the Mitsubishi S-00 fighter plane is 
so illustrative of typically Japanese fabricating procedures that the 
discussion of the airplane industry will be based on it. 

This fighter, one of three types usually referred to as “Zeros” in 
American newspapers, was a hght, fast, frail monoplane with con- 
siderable speed, great maneuverability, a high rate* of climb, and a 
relatively high operating ceiling. To achieve these qualities, which 
the Japanese army thought paramount for tactical purposes, the de- 
signers sacrificed durability, ruggedness, the safety and comfort of 
the pilot, and, to a degree, fire power. The pilot s compartment was 
small and cramped, even for a small man, and the pilot had no armor 
protection whatever. The result was that in spite of superior per- 
formance the Japanese lost an appalling percentage of the planes 
engaged in combat; several landed almost undamaged inside our 
lines with a dead pilot at the controls. These planes were carefully 
examined and tested by Allied army and navy fliers and construction 
experts. 

According to a survey published in the September, 1942, issue 
of Product Engineering, the structure of the plane itself (that is, 
the wings and fuselage) was not a direct copy of any existing foreign 
model, but a synthesis of the features of several proved types of 
fighters that the Mitsubishi designers considered adaptable to their 
purpose. These designers showed great ingenuity in modifications to 
achieve lightness, structural simplicity, and a saving in material. 
Structural strength was sacrificed throughout. Considerable skill 
was shown in the use of wooden strips to reinforce aluminum mem- 
bers that bore stress. These members were distinctly weaker than the 
similar all-metal members used in American planes, but they were 
cheap and, to a degree, adequate. 

AerodynamicaUy the design was good, probably better than the 
Japanese themselves realized. Navy fliers tested one undamaged 
plane in the condition in which it was captured, then gave it a coat 
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of paint to reduce air friction; they found that the speed was about 
15 miles an hour more at the same test levels. 

The operating equipment on the plane was a conglomeration of 
many foreign makes or, in the great majority of cases, copies or 
approximations of them, some excellent, some good, some poor. 
Most of the radio equipment was of German design, but a few Am pr- 
ican parts were used. The hydraulic equipment was of American de- 
sign, but all the parts were Japanese-made copies, some with slight 
modifications. The compasses were American-made. Other iastru- 
ments were copies of American types; some were marvelously exact, 
others crude. 

Another report stated that die first American navy officer to enter 
the cockpit of a Mitsubishi fighter exclaimed angrily at the familiar 
appearance of the dials on the mstrument panel. A closer examina- 
tion soon disclosed that they were not American-made, but reason- 
ably accurate facsimiles of well-known American types. The metal 
cases and their glass covers were invariably thicker, heavier, and of 
cruder workmanship. 

The propellers used on this plane were identical with the Hamil- 
ton Standard 1937 design, with adjustable-pitch aluminum alloy 
blades. They were driven by an air-cooled radial engine that was an 
assembly of parts copied from several similar American motors. The 
machine work on these parts was adequate where adequacy was 
absolutely essential, but the amount of machining was reduced to 
a minimum - For example, the teeth of die gears were finished with 
fairly close precision, but the workmanship on the hubs and webs 
was rough. 

Not only were die design and construction of this plane typical of 
Japanese-made mechanisms, but its performance was also. At first 
sight the S-00 appeared spectacularly effective, particularly in the 
early Jays of the war when its pilot was an officer with long and 
careful training and some combat experience and its opponent was 
an obsolete American plane handled by a pilot who had had no 
combat experience at all. Then, as in the case of so many other Japa- 
nese machines, its inherent faults began to appear. Wings sheered 
off in fast dives. It was vulnerable to machine gun bullets of all 
types. Comparatively short bursts from the 50-caliber gims that 
came to be standard for American combat planes could literally rip 
it apart. A small cannon shell would make this plane disintegrate 
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just as a tin can does when a large firecracker is exploded within it, 
and the lack of gas-tank protection made it highly vulnerable to fire. 

Thus the Mitsubishi fighter, like so many articles of Japanese man- 
ufacture, was too frail and too cheaply constructed to continue to 
function effectively tmder conditions imposed by actual service. 
Losses sustained in the field ran from five to ten Japanese planes for 
one of ours. 

Vehicles: Automobiles. According to the last report, just before the 
entire domestic production of automobiles was absorbed by the 
military two standard-sized automobiles, the Rokko and the Atsuta, 
were made in Japan. Apparently not more than five or six hundred 
of these cars were built for sale to the public in any one year, though 
a larger number may have been made for the government. TTie 
annual production of three makes of bantam cars, smaller than the 
English Austin, was about 4000. Again, this does not include those 
dehvered to various departments of the government, civil or mili tary. 
Both Ford and General Motors had assembly plants in Yokohama; 
they have been turning out trucks and light tanks since their seizure. 
The total output of all types of cars, trucks, and busses for 1936 was 
only 9628. 

Japanese motor .vehicles of aU types show deficiencies in both 
workmanship and material. The quality of the workmanship on 
various cars of a single make or even on the various parts in one car 
varies from poor to excellent. Failure of parts due to inadequately 
processed steel is all too common. The use of tempered carbon steel 
springs, discontinued long ago in the United States in favor of 
special spring steel alloys, results in much breakage. 

On the other hand, Japanese cars, particularly the small ones best 
suited to local conditions, can be made very cheaply — at a cost that 
permits their sale to the large low-income groups in Japan and in 
other parts of Asia. 

The average Japanese willingly spends a much greater share of his 
income on transportation for pleasure than the citizen of any other 
nation except the United States. To most Japanese a holiday in nor- 
mal times is best celebrated by taking the family on a trip. The ex- 
cuse may he patriotic, religious, or esthetic — to visit a memorial to 
some national hero, to bum incense or leave mementos at a Shinto 
shrine, or to view some scenic object such as a row of cherry trees 
in bloom, a famous grove of evergreens, a mountaia vista, or a strip 
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of beach. Actually the trip is the thing— the desire, easily understood 
by an American, to go somewhere. 

Heretofore these trips were made perforce by common carrier, 
that being the only means available to the average man. Tliis ac- 
coimts to a degree for the proportionally large passenger traffic on 
the country’s rail Imes It is understandable that the Japanese, al- 
though a seafaring nation, prefer to go by land when they travel 
for pleasure. 

For these reasons, Japan will be a ready-made market for motor 
cars, the limiting factors for future sales being llie low per capita 
purchasing power, the high cost of imported motor fuel, and the 
condition of the motor roads — that is, after the pre-war tax burdens 
and other impositions have been removed. 

The reduction of other taxes, particularly those on land, that were 
imposed to support Japan’s war machine will undoubtedly release 
a considerable amount of purchasing power, and a hitherto unheard- 
of percentage of the population will be able to buy small cheap cars. 
The cost of fuel vidll remain relatively high because most of it has 
to be imported, but the fuel consumption of such a car is small. The 
condition of the roads makes a small car imperative. There were 
700,000 irules of alleged highways before the war; most of them 
were dirt tracks or roads improved by rock ballast only, and nearly 
all were so narrow as to be hardly negotiable by a large, standard- 
tread car. Even the so-called “scenic boulevards” along certain 
stretches of the Pacific coast are, as a rule, as narrow as our own high- 
ways that were constructed prior to 1916. The majority of city 
streets, including many byways m modernized Tokyo and Yokohama, 
are too narrow for anything but very small cars. Hence the great 
popularity of motorcycles and motor tricycles. 

Making private car transportation available to a considerable por- 
tion of the Japanese is well calculated to induce a profound psycho- 
logical change in a people that has been so greatly dominated by 
the herd instinct. For the average man in Japan, mobihty and indi- 
vidual choice of direction have been restricted to travel on a bi- 
cycle, and he could not take a holiday on his bicycle because he 
could not take his family along. Reactionary Japanese have long 
decried the wide use of either bicycles or cars as promoting “indi- 
vidualism.” 

For this reason alone it would be excellent policy to encourage the 
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manufacture of a reliable bantam car in Japan, devoid of the acces- 
sories demanded by the American public in spite of the fact that 
they raise the cost of an adequately functioning machine by one- 
third to one-half. 

Bicycles. Japan led the world in die production of bicycles. The 
annual output averaged one million complete vehicles per year 
during the pre-war decade, plus an enormous quantity of spare parts. 
Exports were several times greater than those of Germany, the 
Umted States, or Great Britain, Japan’s nearest rival. The reason — 
Japanese bicycles sold on the world market for an average whole- 
sale price of $4 American money, or about one-fourth the cost of the 
apparendy comparable American article. 

Japanese bicycles are adaptations of both European and American 
types When new they compare very favorably in appearance with 
the more expensive originals, but closer inspection reveals that the 
welding of the frame is uneven and crude. 

The inferiority of the Japanese bicycle shows up promptly under 
rough use. The shiny enamel on the frame chips easily, and the 
nickel plating on the handle bars wears ofiF immediately. AH the 
bearing surfaces are extremely soft and soon wear out unless they 
are continually and generously lubricated. The bolts that carry heavy 
loads — those that keep the handle bars in place, for example — ^soon 
strip their threads, but will last a year or two if not adjusted too fre- 
quendy. The European-type hand brake is even less effective than 
die model from which it is copied, and the Japanese version of the 
American coaster brake frequendy fails after one vigorous applica- 
tion, giving the rider the disconcerting sensation of traveling the 
remaining downgrade on free-wheeling. 

The tires are the poorest of all the equipment. Japanese tires wear 
out so quickly that they are not worth the labor of putting them on 
die wheels. It so happened that the original draft of this chapter was 
written in HermosiUo, the capital of the state of Sonora in Mexico. 
In this city of about 25,000, at least two-thirds of the bicycles were 
Japanese-made because of their low original cost. But all the tire 
replacements were American-made, even though one American tire 
cost almost as much as a new Japanese bicycle. 

One of the factors that kept both the cost and the quality of Japa- 
nese bicycles so low was the keen competition among the parts man- 
ufacturers. The bicycles, at least the vast majority of them, were 
what is known in the trade as “assembly jobs.” That is, spokes. 
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frames, wheels, hubs, chains, handle bars, and the rest were made 
by mass production in difiFerent factories. Several competing firms 
made a single comparable and often interchangeable part, and 
therefore they had to bid against each other for the business of the 
assembling plants that turned out the complete wheel for the market. 

However, it is claimed that Japanese wheels lack duiability for 
another reason. Particularly in the Far East, Japan s big market, the 
merchant who sells bicycles has a much moie lucrative bade in tiies 
and spare parts. The East Indian who buys a shiny new wheel for 
three or four dollars is in much the same situation as the Amencan 
boy who buys his first secondhand car for twenty-five. Both spend 
a large part of their income and most of their spare time buying parts 
and making repairs to keep their vehicles in operation. But in each 
case the vehicle furnishes a better, or at least faster, means of loco- 
motion than walking, so the purchaser has no regrets because he 
knows it is the best he can afford. 

Needless to say, when the purchasing power of the lower-income 
group in any locality is so improved as to permit the purchase of 
better vehicles, no more Japanese bicycles will be sold. 

Chemicals 

The manufacture of chemicals of all types held tibird place in 
point of money value during the immediate pre-war years, and hence 
ranked ahead of the category of machinery and vehicles just de- 
scribed. However, as a considerable part of the chemical output dur- 
ing this period was explosives and munitions, the preceding category 
is more significant for the purpose of this book. 

Japan’s output of chemicals, including chemical fertilizers, was 
valued at 2 billion yen in 1936, as opposed to 936 million in 1932, 
and nearly 300,000 people were employed in all phases of the in- 
dusby. The Tokyo Asahi gave 3469 million yen as the value of chemi- 
cal production for 1938. How much of it was explosives was not spec- 
ified. 

The production of explosives, fertilizers, bleaches, dyes, and other 
industrial chemicals comes under the heading of heavy industry. 
Most Japanese -writers include the manufacture of glass and bulk 
celluloid in this category. The production of pharmaceuticals, cos- 
metics, and various types of prepared insect repellents, all consumer 
goods, is classified as light industry. 
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Chemical Fertilizer. Large supplies of superphosphates, ammo- 
nium sulphate, and calcium cyanamid are essential to maintaining 
the fertility of Japanese fields, particularly rice fields, under inten- 
sive, contmuous cultivation. Other chemicals are used but these bulh 
far larger. 

Production of superphosphates exceeded 1 million metric tons in 
1932 and rose to 1,625,000 tons in 1937. Production of ammonium 
sulphate was 684,887 metric tons in 1932 and 1,340,000 tons m 1937. 
Imports exceeded 380,000 tons in 1937, in spite of expanded produc- 
tion, because Japan was frantically building up reserves. Calcium 
cyaMamid production was more than doubled during those years, 
reaching 279,700 tons in 1937. 

Most of this production came from three large firms, the Nissan 
Chemical Company, the Electro-Chemical Company, and the Showa 
FertiHzer Company. There were a dozen other substantial producers, 
includmg all or nearly all of the large companies engaged in smelt- 
ing and refining. 

Production of ammonium sulphate necessitates large supplies of 
electric power, coke, coal gas, and sulphuric acid. All these are avail- 
able in Japan proper, though coke from domestic coal is limited. The 
process is complicated and the necessary equipment is expensive. 
The first substantial domestic production was developed during 
World War I, but the plants established then could not compete in 
the free market that prevailed after the war. Ammonium sulphate 
could be imported more cheaply than it could be made. However, 
as the same plants produced military explosives in time of war, it 
became the poHcy of the successive governments to maintain a mar- 
ket for the domestic producers at a high level of profit. Annual earn- 
ings of some of the companies ran as high as 28 per cent after 1931, 
and average annual dividends were around 10 per cent. 

Under this incentive plant expansion accelerated rapidly. In 1939 
spokesmen for both the government and the chenucal industry main- 
tained that plant capacity was large enough to supply agriculture’s 
“normal” need for 1,000,000 metric tons a year and at the same time 
turn out enough explosives to meet the demands of the army and the 
navy, plus a surplxis to sell to warring Europe at a fancy price. That 
this was a dream that did not come true is evident from the accounts 
published in 1941 decrying the “necessary shortage” of all types of 
commercial fertilizers and the declining acre yield that resulted in 
many crops. 
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However, plant capacity was so greatly increased that the post- 
war output of ammonium sulphate can probably supply all of 
Japan’s own needs and furnish a surplus for export— that is, if pro- 
duction costs are low enough to allow Japanese producers to meet 
the world price. Costs will be largely determined by the post-war 
price of coal, electric power, and sulphuric acid. 

Post-war production of superphosphates will be largely de- 
pendent on the same conditions. This material is the product of the 
action of sulphuric acid on phosphate rock, the latter imported, 
most of it from the South Sea Island >. Here the limiting factor is 
the production of sulphuric acid, for phosphate rock can be trans- 
ported to Japan in Japanese ships at low cost. 

Sulphuric Acid. Not only is the production of chemical fertilizers 
dependent on large supplies of sulphuric acid, but this acid is the 
basis of many other industrial processes, notably the conversion of 
wood into such diverse products as newsprint and rayon. 

Sulphuric acid is made from iron sulphides, of which Japan has 
large reserves,® and from the by-products of the smelting and re- 
fining of copper ore. That this latter was probably the more im- 
portant source is shown by the fact diat the plant operated by the 
Sumitomo Chemical Company at the great copper refining plant at 
Niihama had a capacity of 100,000 tons of acid a year as long ago 
as 1934. This plant has since been greatly enlarged. 

Large plants of unspecified capacity work with the by-products 
of the Imperial Steel Company and several of the smelters owned 
by the Mitsui, Mitsubishi, and other interests. All are comparatively 
new and were built imder the direction or according to the speci- 
fications of German or American engineers. 

On the other hand many of the plants that directly utilize the 
cheap and plentiful sulphides are old and some are quite primitive. 
Their combined output is said to be smaller than that of the well- 
equipped by-products plants. 

Therefore tf, as indicated, copper refining proves to be uneco- 
nomic in Japan after the war there is likely to be, at least tempo- 
rarily, a serious dislocation in the very vital production of sulphuric 
acid. 

Alkalies. In their late pre-war issues Japanese periodicak claimed 
that there was sufficient plant capacity ia Japan proper to manu- 
facture aU the commoner base compounds used in industry, with 

® See Chapter V on mining. 
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the exception of potassium salts, of which 400,000 tons were im- 
ported in 1937. This claim is impossible to substantiate or refute 
because actual figures on production are not available and the im- 
port picture is confused by military purchases. 

Petroleum and Synthetic Petroleum Products. In 1941 there were 
twenty-five petroleum refineries m Japan proper, with a total daily 
crude capacity of. about 62,000 barrels, and an indefinite number of 
small primitive plants, most of them in the oil fields of west-central 
Honshu, whose combined intake was less than 1500 barrels daily. 
Eight plants, totaling about one-half of all Japan’s refining capacity, 
are concentrated in the Yokohama-Isurumi-Kawasald water-front 
area. Other large production centers are located at or near Ku- 
dumatsu on the Inland Sea about sixty miles east of Shimonoseki 
(8000 barrels) and in the Osaka-Amagasaki area (7000 barrels). 

The so-called “cracking” capacity for the production of gasoline 
hardly exceeded 15,000 barrek a day at the outbreak of ihe war. 
This was distributed among twelve plants, all of them built xmder 
the supervision of Amencan engineers and using either the Cross or 
the Dubbs system. The Mitsubishi plant at Kawasaki is said to pro- 
duce 90-octane aviation gasolme, but 87-octane is thought to be 
standard for most Japanese airplane motors. 

It is doubtful whether there was any great increase in refiniug 
capacity iu Japan proper during the war. For one reason, the short- 
age in shipping that developed immediately after the beginning of 
the war made it more feasible to build refineries near the conquered 
oil fields in the East Indies. For another, the Japanese have few men 
skilled in constructing and installing modem, and therefore compli- 
cated, refinery equipment; even with the help of German technicians 
wartime construction must have been limited. 

Until the conquest of the Indies, most of the time and energies of 
the Japanese petroleum engineers and research technicians were ex- 
pended in attempting to develop petroleum substitutes. From time 
to time during the past twenty-five years glowing but rather vague 
accounts have been published of the successful conversion of vege- 
table oils, various fats, gum camphor, pine resin, acetylene, and 
several astonishing mixtures of organic compotmds into gasoline, 
benzine, and lubricating oils. These were laboratory experiments 
and, whether successful or not, were commercially impractical. 

Experiments in the liquefaction of coal began during the First 
World War, and the processmg of oil shale also about the same time. 
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Commercial production commenced some years later, but the out- 
put from both processes was unimportant because production costs 
always exceeded the price of unported petroleum products. 

However, in 1936 the imperial navy instigated a seven-year pro- 
gram of expanded production, particularly coal liquefaction. Several 
new plants with a total annual capacity of 3,700,000 metric tons 
(28 million barrels) were constructed; of this, 2 million metric tons 
( 16 milhon barrels ) were to be produced in Japan proper. This goal 
was never realized because of the difficulty in obtaining sufficient 
machinery from Germany. The total production of all types of syn- 
thetic petroleum derivatives, including alcohol mixtures, was about 
4 million barrels in 1939. 

The total production of oil from shale reached 2/i million barrels 
in 1938. Much of it was produced in Korea and Manchuria, although 
one refinery in Yamaguchi prefecture with a daily capacity of 4000 
barrels is said to have operated entirely on shale. 

It is doubtful whether shale-oil production will be economically 
feasible after the war and it is certain that coal liquefaction will not 
be. Certainly Japan will have more than ample petroleum processing 
capacity to meet all her peacetime needs unless the damage from 
bombing is extremely extensive. 

Dyestuffs. During World War I, when supplies of German dyes 
were cut off entirely, the demands of Japan’s rapidly expanding tex- 
tile industry forced the price of all dyestuffs up over 1000 per cent. 
Hitherto there had been little commercial production in Japan, but 
a considerable amount of laboratory experimentation had been con- 
ducted in this field. Under this strong price stimulus, commercial 
production grew rapidly, only to collapse after the war when forced 
to compete with German and American dyes. The government kept 
the industry alive by tariffs and subsidies, but it existed rather pre- 
cariously until 1931, when the price of all imported articles rose 
sharply because Japan went off the gold standard. 

Production again grew rapidly, and in 1933 Japan began exporting 
dyes in considerable amoimts, chiefly to Japanese-owned textile 
mills in Manchuria and China. In 1936 exports rose to 24,000 metric 
tons, and imports were only a little more than 2000 tons. However, 
the ton value of the imports was nearly ten times that of the ex- 
ports. In other words, while the Japanese could make cheap dyes in 
large quantities, they had not yet been successful in producing the 
more expensive “non-fading” dyes. 
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The situation in 1938 was as follows: 

Basic dyestuffs. These are largely aniline, used in dyeing cotton, silk 
and hemp. 


Production 

4,500,000 yen 

Exports 

700,000 yen 

Imports . ... 

400,000 yen 

Direct dyestuflfs. Benzene products. 


Production 

. 9,000,000 yen 

Exports 

. 700,000 yen 

Imports . 

. . . 800,000 yen 

Mordants. Important in dyeing woolens. 


Production . . 

. . 1,000,000 yen 

Imports . .... 

400,000 yen 

Acid mordants. Chrome compounds. 


1938 figures not released. Production in 

1936 valued 

at about 4,000,000 yen. Imports at about 

400,000 yen 

Sulphide dyes. 


Production 

3,600,000 yen 

Exports 

2,000,000 yen 

Imports 

. . . 300,000 yen 

Indigo and other organic dyes. 


Production . 

. .5,300,000 yen 

Exports 

. . 2,400,000 yen 


Imports 400,000 yen 


These figures are from the 1941 yearbook of the Osaka Mainichi; 
although they are unofBcial and incomplete they give a fairly ade- 
quate picture. Tonnages are not included, but it is evident from 
ofher somrces that Japan continued to export cheap dyes in quan- 
tities and to import increasingly smaller amoxmts of expensive dyes. 

It is also obvious that during World War II Japan’s dye industry 
gained neither profit, experience, nor production capacity because 
die textile industry ceased to operate except for making uniforms 
and other military supplies and a base minimum of ersatz material 
for civilian consumption. Moreover, whenever it was feasible, dye 
factories were converted into munition plants. 
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The post-war production potential will probably be roughly that 
of 1938, after the reconversion of some plants. 

Soaps and Cosmetics. A daily hot bath is a national necessity in 
Japan — though there has been a wartime hot-water famine of late — 
and every bath is traditionally preceded by vigorous soaping and 
rinsing, hence soap making is an important industry. Normally it 
consumes 90,000 tons of fats a year, which in peacetime included 55 
per cent hardened fish oil (a domestic product), 15 per cent coco- 
nut oil (imported), 8 per cent resin (chiefly domestic), 2 per cent 
p alm oil, and 20 per cent various tallows and fats, most of them im- 
ported. Under the Trade Control Law of 1937 the use of imported 
fat was strictly limited and soybean, rice bran, and fish oils were 
substituted. As the wartime need for glycerin and other fat products 
grew, soap making was sharply curtailed. 

Post-war production will probably regain the immediate pre-war 
level, with consumption of materials about the same as the above. 
Imports will be limited to a few luxury lines; exports, principally to 
Asia and the East Indies, should range from 1 to IM million United 
States dollars a year. 

The Japanese are almost as cosmetic-conscious as Americans and, 
considering the vast difference in the average annual income be- 
tween the two groups, they spend proportionally as much money on 
toilet articles, dentifrices, and the hke. A surprising amount of these 
commodities was found in the kits of Japanese soldiers. 

The use of cosmetics goes back to medieval times when a heavily 
powdered face with a well-drawn eyebrow line was the badge of 
both the professional beauty and the lady of wealth and position. 
After Japan was opened to foreign trade, French and then American 
cosmetics were introduced and became popular with those who 
could afford them. Domestic imitations were soon being produced 
to sell for a small fraction of the price of the imported articles and 
this in turn led to a vast expansion of the market. American pack- 
aging, merchandising, and advertising methods were copied. By 
1930 an exportable surplus was produced and in 1937 exports valued 
at 2 million dollars were sent to Manchuria, India, and the D^h 
East Indies, one item of which was frankly journalized as “face 
paint.” This may seem small to one familiar with America s billion- 
doUar cosmetic industry, but in bulk it probably represented about 
ten times the amount of American toilet articles of the same vdue. 

Here again is an industry that is practically without competition 
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at home or in its own particular export field because of its low pro- 
duction cost. On the other hand its products are essentially cheap 
imitations of American items and cannot compete with them on a 
market where customers do not cotmt the costs of luxury items in 
cents and fractions of cents. 

Under a system of free economy the industry should grow both in 
Japan and throughout Asia, particularly with the increase in real 
wages among the lower-income groups. 

Drugs and Remedies. During the long Tokugawa embargo on 
foreign ideas there was a small but persistent bootleg traffic in Dutch 
medical books among the Japanese intelhgentsia. At times the au- 
thorities winked at the acquisition of foreign medical knowledge by 
Japanese students, or secretly encouraged it, at other times perse- 
cutions were persistent and severe. However, a seed bed for the 
propagation of modem science had already been prepared when the 
ports of Japan were opened and a medical school was established in 
Tokyo under German instmctors shortly after the begiuning of the 
Mei]i regime. 

The study of mediciue attracted the best minds in Japan, but the 
only real contribution the Japanese have made to the science has 
been m the field of bacteriology, although they have done adequate 
and painstaking work in biochemistry and preventive medicine. 

The manufacture of standard, so-called “ethical” drugs and rem- 
edies developed before the beginning of the present century and 
soon grew to the proportions of big business. The Japanese became 
as nearly self-sufficient in the preparation of pharmaceuticals as any 
nation could be. Usually when a foreigner inquired about a particu- 
larly modem-looking factory in a Japanese city he found out that 
it was engaged in producing either drugs or patent medicines. 

The Japanese are not a healthy people. They are subject to all 
sorts of respiratory and digestive ills, and venereal diseases run 
rampant among them. They have pronoimced neurotic tendencies 
that produce many hypochondriacs. They are even more inclined to 
beUeve patent medicine advertisements than are Americans. 
Furthermore, they are great faddists; if one particular remedy 
catches the public fancy its sales are limited only by the production 
capacity of its factory — as long as the fad lasts. All sorts of nostrums 
have had tremendous sales from time to time; any well-advertised 
remedy, proprietary or not, finds a wide market, fcst in Japan and 
then in all parts of the Orient where Japanese trade extends. 
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Complete and authentic figures on the over-all production of 
standard drugs, biochemicals, vaccines, inoculations, and the like are 
unobtainable even for pre-war periods, moreover, tliey would be of 
little value because the productive capacity for all medical supplies 
was greatly increased after 1937 and this expansion continued at 
least until 1943. Japanese surgical equipment captured on the field 
during the war ranged from good to poor and the supply often 
seemed to be inadequate, but the supplies of drugs were more than 
ample. Some items, vitamin pills for example, weie found in almost 
ridiculously large amounts in captured aieas. The occasional local 
lack of certain drugs appears to be due to transportation deficiencies 
rather than production difficulties. 

In the production of narcotics, particularly cocaine and heroin, 
Japan’s capacity is certainly far too large. Japan and Japanese-con- 
trolled Manchuria have been the greatest smgle source of supply 
for the illegal traffic in these drugs. 

It seems obvious that Japan’s capacity to produce nearly all kinds 
of medical supplies will exceed the domestic demand after the war; 
hence the surplus for export to the usual Asiatic markets wiU be 
considerable. 

Glass and Glassware. For a number of years before the war Japan’s 
production of glass was exceeded in value only by that of the United 
States and at times by that of Belgium. In the year 1932, when many 
of the glass factories in both this country and Belgium were shut 
down because of the collapse in price, the Japanese claimed world 
leadership. On the basis of plant capacity she was certainly second 
in the pre-war years. Owing to the fact that a large proportion of her 
glass is low grade and exceedingly cheap, the actual tonnage pro- 
duced was probably considerably in excess of Belgium’s. 

In 1937 Ae total Japanese production was valued at almost 80 
milli on yen ($28,000,000), exports exceeded 33 million yen, and im- 
ports were only IM million yen — ^the latter high-grade plate, sheet, 
and optical glass. Imports have been decreasing steadily for ten 
years. 

Early eflEorts to make sheet and plate glass in Japan failed because 
of mechanical imperfections in processing and chemical impurities 
in the sand used. The first successful glass factory, established in 
1876, made bottles for domestic trade, but there were no large es- 
tablishments until the Mitsubishi concern organized the Asahi 
Glass Company in 1906. The output of sheet gjass continued to be 
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small until mechanical cylinder blowers were installed in 1916 by 
the Asahi and Nichibei glass companies, the latter a Sumitomo 
subsidiary. Both enjoyed a penod of great expansion for the next 
three years and captured most of the markets that had been sup- 
phed by the Belgium and German glass industries. In 1919 pro- 
duction rose to some 64 million yen — about $32,000,000 at the ex- 
change rates then current — the highest dollar value ever attained. 

The Sumitomo interests sold the Nichibei plant to an independent 
syndicate in 1918, and in 1919 the latter secured a hcense to mg ke 
plate glass by the American Colborn method. This concern still pro- 
duces most of Japan’s plate glass, the Asahi company controls the 
greater part of the sheet glass market. 

When exports from Europe and America began to appear on the 
world market after 1920, the war-born Japanese industry collapsed 
because its product was still inferior. Imperfections due to faulty 
processing were common and the glass had an undesirable color, 
usually greenish, resulting from the manufacturers’ failure to elimi- 
nate iron compounds and other impurities from the materials em- 
ployed. In beer and wine bottles, however, lack of clearness was un- 
important, and the Japanese became the world’s largest exporter of 
beverage bottles, although they were stfU. strugghng with die prob- 
lem of improving their window glass. In 1930 when prices were 
collapsing after the great financial panic, the Japanese began flooding 
the market with window glass diat was better made than formerly. 
Although its average quality was still inferior to that of foreign 
glass, it could be sold profitably at depression prices. 

A great deal of Japanese glass goes into the manufacture of spe- 
cialty items, some for export — ^tableware, electrical fixtures, beads, 
imitation pearls, and cheap ornamental objects — and some for home 
consumption, such as the glass globes universally used by Japa- 
nese fishermen m lieu of cork floats. 

Litde reliable information is obtainable on Japan’s production 
of various high-grade, super-transparent kinds of glass used in 
making lenses and other optical instruments. A large amount of 
optical glass is used, for probably a greater percentage of the Japa- 
nese wear eyeglasses than is true of any other people. The Japanese 
claim a large and proficient production of flint glass, the component 
of most lenses, but give no figures, probably they grind most of their 
spectacle lenses from domestic glass. The same thing holds true for 
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the simple lenses made for the thousands of cheap Japanese cameras 
that have been sold during the past decade. Whether the complex 
anastigmatic lenses (combinations of crown and flint glass) used in 
the Japanese imitations of German miniature cameras are made 
from domestic glass is not known. 

There is much conflicting evidence as to the value of these lenses. 
This is probably because there is a great variation in quality in all 
Japanese optical instruments, even tliose that are apparent dupli- 
cates. How much of this is due to material and how much to work- 
manship cannot be estimated. 

Certainly the preponderant percentage of optical glass imported 
dm-ing the past ten years has gone into tlie lenses and prisms used in 
range finders, telescopes, and field glasses that have been manu- 
factured in great numbers for the military. 

To sum up; Glassmaking is one of Japan’s most profitable indus- 
tries and one of the few large manufacturmg enterprises that has 
ample domestic supplies of raw material. Production capacity is 
large and production facilities for the commoner kinds of glass and 
glassware are modem. Great quantities of inferior glass, good enough 
for the purposes for which it is intended, can be made to sell very 
cheaply. However, there is evidence that the cost of making the 
best grades of glass is disproportionately high, partly because of the 
small number of highly skilled technicians and the long-time ac- 
cumulation of traditions by the industry. 

Rubber Goods. In 1936 Japan imported 63,888 metric tons of crude 
rubber from Malaya, India, the Dutch East Indies, Indo-China, and 
British Borneo at a cost of 73 million yen. From this, plus cotton 
fabric and other ingredients, were manufactured goods valued at 
150 million yen. A httle less than one-third of these products (40 
million yen) was sold abroad, the principal items of export being 
rubber or rubber-soled shoes, tires, and toys. 

The Japanese normally manufactured between 45 and 50 million 
yen worth of rubberized footwear. About two-thirds of this was of 
the tennis-shoe type, a substantial proportion being exported. About 
one-third — tlie annual production exceeded 16 million yen — was the 
rubber-soled tube, a particular type of Japanese sock or foot-mitten, 
worn with saddles or clogs, in which the big toe has its own com- 
partment. The rubber sole is designed to protect the feet from the 
mud and rainwater puddles that are exceedingly prevalent in Japan 
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about ten months of the year. Tabes are made exclusively for the 
Japanese trade, the few that are exported going to the Japanese 
colonies and dependencies. 

In common with most Japanese rubber products, the ordinary 
fabric-and-rubber shoes produced for export are not as durable as 
American shoes of similar type, but they are very cheap and give 
fair to good service for the price paid. Large quantities of these 
shoes were produced from 1936 to 1939 in anticipation of greatly in- 
creasing overseas sales; when this increase was not fuUy realized 
the surplus went to the army’s stock pile. Many if not most of the 
Japanese soldiers who swarmed through the south Pacific area early 
in 1942 wore tliese tennis shoes. 

The last complete figures on the production of all types of rubber 
tires were for 1935 and put the total value at 45 million yen. Prob- 
ably the notoriously poor bicycle tires constituted the greater part 
of this. From all information received, there was considerable varia- 
tion in the tires as to durabihty, but on the whole they were poor on 
all counts — the fabric was weak, the workmanship poor, and the 
vulcanizing faulty. 

Information on the quality of automobile tires is similarly con- 
flicting, probably because there is great variation here also. That 
Japanese-made tires overcame all competition on the domestic 
market is indicated by the fact that imports in 1936 were worth only 
14,000 yen as against 3,800,000 yen, the value of tire imports in 1930. 
After 1937 nearly aU the output was for military vehicles. Whether 
the military demands resulted in an over-aU improvement in dura- 
bility will not be revealed until reports on tests of captured Japa- 
nese vehicles are made public. 

However, it is known that as late as 1932 the Japanese manufac- 
turers were using chemical components and processing methods 
that had been discarded by the American rubber industry as im- 
satisfactory at least a decade earlier. Certainly there is no indication 
that the Japanese wiU be able to compete on the world market in 
this field. 

Other rubber items that the Japanese manufacture m some quan- 
tity are belting ( 8 million yen ) , inner tubes ( 4 million ) , toys ( 4 mil- 
lion), and assorted mechanical and household appliances (about 2 
million). The United States made substantial purchases of toys dur- 
ing the pre-war years, but other imports of Japanese rubber goods 
declined sharply after their swift rise during Sie depression years. 
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Japan s important outlets for these articles continued to be China, 
India, Malaya, and the Dutch East Indies — always the great 
bulk purchasers of cheap goods. 

Foodstuffs 

In 1936 the total output of the factories engaged in the com- 
mercial processing of foodstuffs (including milling, cooking, baking, 
freezing, drying, canning, brewing, and bottling foods and bever- 
ages) was valued at 1259‘miUion yen ($350,000,000) and their em- 
ployees numbered nearly 300,000. These figures do not give a true 
picture of the size of the entire food-processing industry in Japan 
because data on factories employing less than five paid hands — 
which means the majority of the plants that process native-style food 
for local consumption — are not included. It is probably safe to say 
that the 300,000 workers mentioned above were engaged principally 
in processing food for export and for military reserves. At least twice 
that number made their living by processing food and drink by 
more primitive methods for domestic consumption. 

The canning of fish, fruit, and vegetables has been discussed in 
the chapters on agriculture and animal industries. It must be em- 
phasized here that the whole Japanese canning industry has been 
geared to produce goods for foreign markets; in this case the markets 
most sought, and sought successfully, were in Europe and Ameiica. 
Whelber they will be available to Japanese canned products after 
the war, at least to the extent of their former purchases, caimot be 
foretold. The revulsion of all the English-speaking countries, Japan’s 
best pre-war customers for canned fish, will certainly be stronger 
against foodstuffs than any other commodity, despite the world 
shortage that will continue for some time. This may be somewhat 
overcome by marking goods made in Japan with the seal of the oc- 
cupation authority, otherwise, the entire canning industty will have 
to be curtailed and reoriented to supply the domestic and nearby 
Asiatic markets. 

The production facilities of all or most of the canneries were 
greatly expanded under government sponsorship even after 1938, 
in a vigorous last-minute drive to produce commodities that would 
readily bring in foreign currency. Over-production was not a prob- 
lem at that time, because any foodstuffs that did not sell abroad went 
into the military stock piles. Tons of caimed salmon bearing the 
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labels of weU-known export brands were captured by the American 
army in the Aleutians. 

Although the Japanese people have not been able to buy the larger 
part of their cannery pack for home consumption, they have al- 
ways bought large quantities of dried, pickled, salted, and, lately, 
frozen goods. Probably 200,000 paid workers are regularly employed 
in these types of processing. 

The production of sake, a fermented beverage made from rice 
and the traditional drink of the Japanese, is an important industry, 
though it has been declining for some years and was radically re- 
duced during the war to conserve rice. Two hundred and twenty 
million gallons were produced in 1935 and 167 million in 1936. Ex- 
ports were unimportant, most of them going to Manchuria and the 
rest to Japanese living abroad. 

The production of beer has been steadily increased since 1925. 
Over 77 million gallons were brewed in 1938 and more than 2 mil- 
lions were exported. The Japanese claim to have sold beer in “every 
coimtry in the world, including Germany,” but most of these sales 
were too small to appear in the usual reports. The bulk of the ex- 
ports went to Asia and the Indies. 

The milling of flour has declined since 1935, when about 50 mil- 
lion 130-pound bags were produced, in contrast to 38 million bags 
in 1937. The reduction was due to the decline in wheat imports. 
The flour is of too poor quality to find favor abroad. Exports were 
limited to Japanese-dominated territories. 

CiAY Products 

In 1936 Japan manufactured clay products valued at 330 million 
yen, and 113,000 full-time workers were employed in the factories 
that had more than five paid workers. The raw material used is 
mostly native clay, though considerable kaolin is imported for the 
production of the better-grade porcelains and chinaware. 

The technique of producing ordinary earthenware and glazed 
porcelain was acquired by the Japanese from the Chinese or Koreans 
along with the rest of the Chinese cultural complex. The Japanese 
developed some excellent pottery during the late Midcfle Ages, 
among it sldUful imitations of Chinese masterpieces. The produc- 
tion of certain glazes and the proper application of certain colors 
and combinations of colors became jealously guarded trade secrets 
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that were the property of a family or a local potters’ association. 
Cloisonne of great beauty was and still is produced in Kyoto. 

Japanese tableware and porcelain art objects were among the 
earliest exports to reach Europe and America after the opening of 
xmlunited foreign trade. These exports increased substantially as 
the fad for oriental objects grew in England and the United States, 
but the best porcelains, the product of established artists, seldom 
left Japan. The over-all quality of the output of the industry— which 
was still using the traditional handicraft method — deteriorated con- 
siderably as production increased and prices decreased because of 
competitive selling. 

Power-driven machinery came into use about 1912 and the pro- 
duction of popular-priced tableware increased enormously. Japan 
ranked third after Germany and England in the export of these 
commodities. Annual production values oscillated between 70 and 
80 million yen for several years, and exports between 30 and 35 
million. Production rose steadily in the 1930’s, reaching 93 million 
yen in 1936; exports were about 43 million, a little less than half 
going to the United States. In 1937 production was valued at 95 
nuUion yen, and exports rose to 53 million. 

The best Japanese chinaware is stiU produced by handicraft 
methods and is the work of artists of distinction. Its production is 
naturally limited. Second in quality is the better-grade commercial 
chinaware, meticulously symmetrical and well balanced, and of 
good color and finish; it is comparable to the better china made in 
Europe. But the mass-production china, the cheapest in the world, 
is poorly made, unsymmetrical, and of dubious color and finish. The 
cost is so low that it xmdoubtedly represents his money’s worth to 
the customer who caimot afford better. 

In addition to producing vases, figurines, and other strictly orna- 
mental objects both for the home market and for export, the Japa- 
nese made a wide variety of toys from clay — everything from dolls 
to miniature guns. These toys had a wide sale at home but efforts to 
develop an export market for them has been only spasmodically 
successful. 

The manufacture of industrial earthenware articles — ^pipe, tile, 
electric msTilators, and the like — ^increased in importance up to the 
beginning of the war. After 1931, and particularly after 1937, earth- 
enware substitutes for metal were produced in large quantities. For 
example, all the iron mailboxes began to disappear from the streets; 
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ceramic duplicates replaced them. Tile pipe replaced metal pipe 
wherever possible. Even iron fences and grilles were replaced by 
tile counterfeits that were heavier and more formidable-looking than 
the originals. 

Most mass-production ceramics of all types are manufactured in 
and around Nagoya, which has been the shipping port for the in- 
dustry. Fine porcelain and cloisonne are made in both Kyoto and 
Nagoya, though minor production centers are scattered through- 
out Japan. 


Wood Products 

Timber. The annual output of Japan’s wood products industry was 
valued at about 300 milhon yen durmg the late pre-war years; it 
showed a continually healthy increase and employed some 100,000 
workers. These figures do not include the wood pulp and paper- 
making industries. 

In addition to her own production of timber discussed earlier, 
Japan imported about 35 million cubic feet (420 million board 
feet) from the Pacific Northwest, about 17 million cubic feet of as- 
sorted softwood and hardwood from all areas, and half a million 
tons of wood pulp for the production of paper and rayon. 

Most of the imported hardwood — ^mahogany, ebony, satinwood, 
teak, and the like — ^is used in the production of plywood and ve- 
neers, in which the Japanese have been outstandingly successful. 
Their ingenuity in producing paper-thin veneers has made for great 
savings in imported timber. Just before the war 10 million dollars’ 
worth of plywood was exported annually, most of it to the United 
States. The Japanese invented a packing case with plywood sides 
for radios, refrigerators, furniture, and the like, which has been 
adapted and improved in the United States and is now in universal 
use. Containers of this kind, all of them made in Japan, were used 
almost exclusively for the vast shipments of crepe rubber from 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies to the United States. 

Wood is more important to the Japanese than to any other modem 
industrial nation. Wood and wood products are die universal build- 
ing materials. Household utensils that are made of metal in any 
other country are made of wood. Bathtubs are almost invariably of 
wood, and a wooden box filled with clay is the Japanese equivalent 
of a kitchen stove. The manufacture of wooden toys is an important 
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industry that had a large export trade before the war. During the 
same period a vogue for modeling and carving in wood plastic and 
solidified sawdust developed among Japan’s top-ranking aitists. 

The use of sawdust and other by-products of woodworkmg in 
making plastics, combustible gases, paper, food, and various ersatz 
materials has been under study by Ae Bureau of Physical and 
Chemical Research for several years, but all the reports on these 
activities have been the typical Japanese mixture of boasts and eva- 
sions that make it impossible to determine whether any progress of 
economic importance has been achieved. It is known that the Japa- 
nese have made strenuous efforts to learn aU about the considerable 
German advance in this field. 

Paper. Like wood, paper is more important in the Japanese 
economy than in most other industrial nations, despite the increased 
use of cardboard cartons in commerce everywheie. The average 
Japanese fives in a house that has paper walls — at least the interior 
partitions are made principally of paper, and perhaps one or more of 
the outside walls as well. He hoards scrap paper for a multitude of 
domestic purposes. In the summer he wears an imitation Panama 
hat made of paper, and m the winter he pads his clothes with paper 
to keep out Ae cold, if he is too poor to buy woolen cloth or cotton 
padding. 

Japan held fifth place in 1937 among the nations that produce 
paper, her output was 2 billion pounds, valued at more than 450 
million yen. Forty thousand workers were employed in the industry, 
and more than 800 types of paper were produced. Here again em- 
plo 3 unent and production figures are inadequate for the usual reason 
—they ignore the thousands of small domestic producers who make 
most of the Japanese-style paper. 

The distinction between Japanese-style and foreign-style paper 
is important. The annual output of both is large, but production 
methods and materials are very different. 

All foreign-type paper is machine made by methods introduced 
from Europe and America. Most of it is made from wood pulp, the 
far greater part is newsprint. Japanese newspapers used about one 
billion pounds a year in peacetime. Although exact figures cannot 
be obtained, it is generally believed that Japan’s per capita con- 
sumption of newsprint is the highest in the world. This is due largely 
to the high literacy rate — over 90 per cent — ^the fact that the great 
majority of the people five in or near big cities, and the vigorous 
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circulation-getting campaigns put on by the metropolitan dailies 
during the recent past. A considerable amoimt of better-grade for- 
eign-style paper is made from rags and other fibers, the total exceeds 
2 million pounds, four-fifths of it coming from the mills of the Oji 
Paper Company, which is owned by Mitsui. This paper company 
owns the Osaka Mainichi newspaper, which in turn owns the 
Hokkaido Railroad Company and several power plants, steamship 
lines, pulp mills, and allied enterprises. 

Although large corporate factories produce practically all of the 
foreign-style paper, the Japanese-style paper is stiU made hy tra- 
ditional handicraft methods from the same materials that have been 
in use since paper making was first learned from the Chinese cen- 
turies ago. Most notable of the materials are various fibers produced 
from mulberry trees, rice straw, and other plant fibers. In recent 
years considerable quantities of tough building paper have been 
made from imported Manila hemp. 

The native paper is designed for many special uses. There is a 
bewildering variety of Japanese writing paper and many kinds of 
paper are produced for industrial use that are never heard of outside 
of Japan. However, considerable quantities of native-style paper 
were exported. The best known are tengujo, made from mulberry 
leaf fiber in Kochi prefecture in Shikoku, and several varieties of rice 
paper. Exports to die United States were relatively large. Japan fur- 
nished us with a considerable part of the heavy paper used in mimeo- 
graph stencils, as well as facial tissue and the fine, soft paper used in 
packing jewelry. 

The production of all kinds of paper was increasing in Japan be- 
fore the war. This was one product for which the domestic market 
was always more important than the export market. With the re- 
establishment of economic stability after the war, there is no reason 
to believe that production will not continue to expand unless a 
world shortage of wood pulp develops. 

PbiNTING and BoOKBDSTDrNG 

Prior to the war 70,000 Japanese were engaged in the actual print- 
ing and binding of newspapers, books, and magazines valued at 
around $60,000,000 annually, or some 2 per cent of the nation’s total 
industrial output. Thus, this industry is relatively about twice as 
important in Japan as in the United States; it ranks approximately 
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the same as in such small, homologous, and highly literate countries 
as Denmark and the Netherlands. Howevei, our per capita ex- 
penditure for publications exceeds Japans, partly because Japanese 
publications are very cheap. 

Newspapers. There were about 7000 newspapers in Japan prior to 
the war. No figures on their total circulation aie available, but it 
is known to have been large. The circulation of the great metro- 
politan dailies is enormous. The Asahi, published in both Osaka and 
Tokyo, had a circulation of over 2,000,000, according to the latest 
available reports. The Osaka Mainichfs circulation has been well 
over 1,000,000 for a number of years, that of the Tokyo Nichi-Nichi 
has been around 750,000 for some lime, and that of the Tokyo 
Yomiuri is almost as large. However, none of the provincial papers 
has a circulation of more than 50,000. 

The advertising revenues of the great daihes are relatively small, 
therefore, unlike American newspapers, they have to make a direct 
profit on every copy sold. For this reason circulation figures are not 
artificially boosted. 

There has never been a “free press” in Japan, as the expression is 
understood in the United States and England. In the days when 
political parties were tolerated, the newspapers backed the candi- 
dates of one party or another, but outright opposition to established 
government policy was likely to bring about the suspension of tlie 
paper and the arrest of the editor. Criticism of the military forces, 
particularly the army, was always dangerous. The occasional men- 
tion of any of the several gangster-like ultra-nationalist societies was 
likely to result in “editorial murder.” The police continually sent 
around lists of subjects that could not be mentioned in the paper. 
All this was true before 1938. Since then the newspapers have been 
completely imder the control of the propaganda bureau and told 
exactly what they could print. 

On the other hand, libel laws are practically non-existent or non- 
operative. There is no limit to the sensational exploiting of scandal — 
as long as the scandal does not concern anyone in the royal family 
or any high-placed figures in the current ruling clique, or is not 
likely to bring discredit to the army or navy. Otherwise the papers 
can and do indulge in yellow journalism at its worst to gain curcula- 
tion. They publish lurid and highly sensational continued stories, 
rrm contests, and pubhsh jokes and poetry. Everyone in Japan can 
write the traditional seventeen- and thirty-one-syllable verses after a 
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fashion, and everyone is eager to see his stuff in print; therefore thou 
sands of Japanese buy newspapers just to see if what they submitted 
has been published. Other circulation-promotmg devices, such as a 
section of interest to women and children, comments on the radio, 
motion picture, and stage, and articles on flower arrangement and 
tea ceremonials, are featured in all the larger papers. 

Newspapers are printed in the 3000 Chinese ideographs that every 
Japanese is supposed to have learned in the public schools. Some 
words, usually of foreign origin, are printed in one of the two Japa- 
nese syllabaries, and the pronxmciation (and meaning) of some 
of the less-familiar ideographs is indicated in the margins by the 
same device. This means that typesetting is a major problem and the 
staff of compositors on any newspaper very large. Neither everyday 
speech nor literary language is used in the papers, the language is 
a cryptic hodgepodge that foreigners who Imow oral Japanese will 
find difficult to understand. 

Magazines. More than 800 magazines were pubhshed in Japan, of 
which about 300 could be called “general interest” publications. The 
rest, some with a large circulation, served such special groups as 
trade associations and cultural and patriotic societies. The govern- 
ment listed 400 individuals or corporations that publish magazines. 
The Dai Nippon Yubenkai Kodansha Kaisha, usually called the 
Kodansha or (quite frankly) the “Magazine Trust,” has nine publi- 
cations whose total circulation exceeds that of all the others to- 
gether. 

The Kodansha was developed by Seiji Noma and at last reports 
was managed by his son Hisashi. Seiji Noma has been called, with 
his approval, the “Magazme King” and the “Mussolini of the Japa- 
nese magazine field.” Significantly his leading publication, whose 
circulation is a million and a half, is called simply “King.” 

An American journalist described Seiji Noma as a combination of 
Horatio Alger and William Randolph Hearst with Bushido trim- 
mings. The son of an impoverished Sumurai family — ^this combi- 
nation of poverty and aristocracy always appeals to popular fancy 
in Japan — ^he began his business life as a primary school teacher, 
an honorable but notoriously underpaid profession. In 1910 he 
brought out the magazine Yuben (Eloquence), whose motto was 
“Good Manners and Customs Will Develop the Nation.” He was 
habitually on the verge of bankruptcy for several years, but his 
method of furthering Japanese cultural conservatism, filial piety. 
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and Emperor worship, together with his ultra-modem circulation- 
promoting procedures, brought him great success. Basically he has 
always been an ultra-nationalist, and while he has not openly con- 
doned the gangster methods of terrorism and assassination of the 
various cHques, he has continually shown his sympathy with their 
motives — to control first Japan and then the world in the name of 
the Emperor. 

Four of Nomas publications can be called “general interest” mag- 
azines, each differs somewhat in point of emphasis. He has one all- 
fiction magazine, and one each for women, boys and girls, and 
yoimg children. The Shorten (boys’ club) and tlie Shojo (gurls’ club) 
each have a circulation of more than 1,000,000 copies per issue. In 
addition the Kodansha tmned out phonograph records “of moral 
and cultural value” — homilies that sell by die millions. 

Book Publishing. Bookbinding has been both an important in- 
dustry and a high art for centuries, and the wide increase in literacy 
in the past few generations gready increased the demand for books. 
Both the cost and the artistic value of the average book have of 
course been reduced by mass production. The usual modem Japa- 
nese book — ^that is, the type displayed by the thousand in the book- 
shops found everwhere in the cities — ^is cheap, poorly made, and 
paper covered. 

The total annual output of books, as to the number of either books 
or tides, is unknown, but both have always been produced in large 
quantities. Book publishing is one industiy that neither suffered nor 
benefited by government regulation, at least prior to the National 
Mobilization Act of 1938. Anyone who could hire a printer could 
publish a book. If it proved to be objectionable to the government 
or the army, both publisher and printer would be arrested for “har- 
boring dangerous thoughts” or possibly on the more serious charge 
of lese majesty. Otherwise there was little or no control over the 
industry. 

Although there were several large book-publishing firms, includ- 
ing the Kodansha magazine trust, most of the total output was 
probably produced by small, ephemeral establishments. 

Japan led the world in the diversity of books and probably in the 
number of tides published each year. The reason for this is not alone 
the coimdess Japanese writers who turn out novels, poetry, and 
volumes of non-fiction on every conceivable subject; a huge number 
of foreign books are translated and published each year— many of 
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them without the knowledge or consent of the copyright owners. 
In the case of fiction — ^American, English, French, and German 
novels have been pirated in large numbers — the translation may 
be very free indeed, both situations and characters being altered to 
suit the Japanese taste. Japanese periodicals frequently complained 
that the book-buying public showed a preference for foreign titles 
and foreign authors. 

In 1937 complaints quoting unnamed government officials began 
to appear to the effect that the reading taste of the Japanese people 
had been corrupted by foreign ideologies and by ‘Tight and trashy” 
books of all kinds. By 1938 r^ormal restrictive measures were being 
imposed to the extent that the “cultural or patriotic” value of a book 
had to be demonstrated before the pubhsher could obtain the paper 
to print it. These restrictions were tightened as available supplies 
of wood pulp were reduced. 

The Japanese followed every changing fashion in reading matter 
as in everything else. In 1934, right after Hitler came to power in 
Germany, there was an enormous demand for anything German, a 
dozen different translations of Mein Kampf sold furiously. In 1937-38 
— ^the war with China had just begun — soldiers’ diaries were best 
sellers, as were older books on Chinese travel. Then came a great 
revival of the old Japanese classics, including a translation of the 
Genji Mono-gatari tales into the modem idiom. Significantly, this 
was followed by a vogue for books written during or concerning 
the Tokugawa era when Japan was completely shut up within her- 
self; they were the fashion in 1942 and 1943, as far as is known. 

The publishing industry will probably have the same relative im- 
portance in Japan’s economic life after the war as in the pre-war 
years. 


Miscellaneous 

The Japanese listed under “miscellaneous” a large number of in- 
dustrial activities that cannot be conveniently classified in any of 
the foregoing categories. Together these industries had an annual 
output valued at between 300 and 400 million yen, around 3 or 4 
per cent of the nation’s total industrial production, and employed 
more than 200,000 workers. These industries include the production 
of cement, motion pictures, the processing of the by-products of gas 
and electric plants, and tobacco processing. 
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Cement. A recent development in Japan is the cement industry, 
which annually turns out more than 6 million long tons valued at 30 
milli on dollars The rapidly growing reinforced concrete construc- 
tion program for new bridges, factories, and business structures wiU 
presinnably increase this output in the future. At the time of the 
earthquake in September, 1923, substantially every ton of cement 
used in reconstruction in Tokyo and Yokohama had to be procured 
abroad, whereas today Japan is entirely independent of foreign 
sources. Incidentally, cement is a type of product that well repays 
domestic production, because so large a 'proportion of its marketed 
cost represents transportation and the commodity itself has a high 
water-damage coefficient in ocean shipping. Moreover, the utiliza- 
tion of basic slag, a derivative of smeltmg iron ore, provides ready 
and profitable disposal of a waste product. Although Japanese 
cement is said to possess lower unitary resistance than the Ameri- 
can, it can be used in larger proportions in sand or gravel mortar 
mixtures and the resulting concrete will still be far cheaper than 
that made with imported cement. Even with peacetime freight rates 
the ocean-haul cost of cement exceeds the cost of manufacture in 
Japan. The cement industry is thus genuinely profitable, to both 
national economy and entrepreneurial self-interest. 

Motion Pictures. Though the world at large and the United States 
in particular have small knowledge of the fact, Japan was for several 
years prior to the war the largest producer in the world of motion 
pictures for strictly home consumption; she probably produced more 
individual pictures — that is, what are known in the trade as “master 
prints” — ^than were produced in the United States in any recent pre- 
war year. The claim is made that about 700 so-called “feature pic- 
tures” were made in 1937. 

The cost differential between Japanese- and American-made pic- 
tures is startling. What corresponds to our Class B pictures that 
cost aroimd $100,000 was produced in Japan for from $1000 to 
$3000, and some for even less. “Superproductions” cost around 
$10,000; however, a special, de luxe, and very long version of “The 
47 Bo nin, ” always most popular with Japanese audiences whether ojj 
the stage, screen, radio, or in a story-telling booth, is said to have 
cost $300,000. The reasons for this difference in cost are the same 
as in any other industry— low overhead and low salmes and wages 
A top-flight director received $6000 a picture as opposed to tlie 
$150,000 or $200,000 paid in America. Other Japanese directors 
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may make less than $200 a picture. One hundred and fifty dollars 
a montli was a good salary for a leading actor, $15,000 would 
be rather small for a star in America. Ordinary studio help was 
poorly paid by our standards, though they were among the best- 
paid workers in Japan. 

Before the war the price of admission to the best first-run houses 
in the large cities was 15 to 40 cents and 3 to 12 cents for the smaller 
theaters; small-town and suburban shows charged about 3 cents. 
Attendance was good; it averaged about fifteen entrances per per- 
son per year — about half that in the United States. The average 
gross per picture was about $15,000, which was very good in view 
of the low production cost. The eight corporations that made about 
90 per cent of the pictures showed an excellent annual profit. 

Only about half of the pictures were made with recorded dia- 
logue. Whether they were or not, a commentator in the theater al- 
ways supplied a running patter of dialogue and explanation. These 
commentators were very popular and many had a wide personal 
following among movie goers. 

Although some come^es were produced — they are sad enough 
from the occidental point of view — the preference of the audience 
was always for tragedy. Usually the cheaper the picture, the more 
lugubrious. Most of those made especially for neighborhood and 
small-town theaters ended in double suicides; the men who wrote 
these dramas were rated, and paid, on the basis of their ingenuity 
in devising new and different methods for two lovers to do away 
with themselves in the last hundred feet of film. 

The Japanese motion. picture industry will probably go its merry — 
or tearful — ^way much the same as it did prior to the war. Its prod- 
uct has always been designed solely to satisfy the demands of the 
home market, and, ia spite of the popularity of American films in 
the larger cities, it has no serious competition. 

In summiug up the manufacturing situation it seems obvious that 
Japan will come out of this war with the capacity of some of her 
profitable light industries seriously curtailed, and with great over- 
expansion in her heavy industries — shipyards, smelters, foundries, 
steel mills, and the factories that produce machines, engines, motors, 
and machine tools. Most of these could not possibly operate under 
a system of free economy. 

On the whole Japan built her manufacturing industry on a single 
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resource — a large, diligent, skillful population, aided by the fact thgt 
her industrialists have enjoyed the lowest fixed costs in the world 
The cost of plant construction was only a small fraction of what it 
was elsewhere. Plant sites were cheap. Insurance premiums were 
small Whereas the interest rates paid by farmers were fantastically 
high, the manufacturers, particularly diose producing goods that 
were held to be eminently in the national interest, paid very low 
rates. Labor costs were low; but owing to several factors they did 
not as a rule have as important a bearing on the final cost as low over- 
head did. 

The advantage enjoyed by Japanese manufacturers from such 
amazing fixed costs was so tremendous that if it had not been for com- 
pensatiog disadvantages — imported raw materials, imported mech- 
anisms (a constantly declining factor), and comparatively expensive 
power — ^the competitive impact on the world market of Japanese ex- 
ports of textiles, many wood and porcelain products, and some of the 
simpler mechanical devices such as bicycles would have been ca- 
tastrophic. This was low-quality merchandise in most cases, but mer- 
chanchse that gave the customer his money’s worth. Likewise it was 
usually the best he could afford, for the Japanese found most of their 
customers in low-income areas or in low-income groups. But in more 
complicated mechanisms where a nearly absolute standard of qualify 
must be maintained in order to produce an effective article — ^for ex- 
ample, in many electrical mechanisms and in all devices that require 
precision fittings — ^the Japanese product was no cheaper, unit for 
unit, than that built in Germany or the United States. 
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A Summary of Japanese Resources 


Introduction 

Purpose of the book; The impoitance of Japan in post-war trade be- 
tween Amenca and Asia. Five essential conditions in the rehabilita- 
tion of Japan. (1) conquest, (2) Allied administration, (3) readjust- 
ment to permit peacetime economy, (4) a change in social values; 
(5) abolition of subsidies to uneconomic industiies and liquidation 
of tax burdens. 

Resources Inherent in Japan’s Position and Conformation 

Geographic position Japan’s first great resource. The importance 
of an island’s position relative to the sea lanes of the world, and of 
the size and industrial advancement of its population, in commerce 
and in war. Trade routes to east Asia more completely dominated by 
Japan’s many islands than those to Europe are dominated by Eng- 
land. Japan’s climate as influenced by position and conformation. 
The optimum climate for the development of human energies and 
intensive agriculture. Japan’s confoimation, in the location of harbors 
and channels, extremely favorable to commerce. Position and con- 
formation important in effect, to both the psychological and the 
cultural make-up of the Japanese people. 

Human Riesources 

Japan’s population her second great resource. The achievement of 
a people, as of an individual, the product of opportunity, plus certain 
quahties of body and mind and a state of cultural advancement that 
make it possible to take advantage of that opportunity. 

Reasons why Japan’s opportunity to become a world power came 
in the nineteenth century. ( 1 ) Growing commercial importance of 
the sea lanes between Asia and North America. (2) Political impo- 
tence of China. (3) Efforts of the European powers to strengthen 
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Japan in order to counterbalance or check some rival’s influence in 
east Asia. 

Reasons why Japan was able to take advantage of this opportu- 
nity. (1) A population that was exceedmgly homogeneous, racially 
and psychologically. (2) The deep-rooted and fanatical reverence of 
the Japanese for national unity, as manifested in Mikado worship. 

( 3 ) The ancient and persisting military tradition which was strength- 
ened by the fact that they defeated a race of larger, stronger men. 

(4) The long experience of the Japanese in copying, adapting, and 
finally naturalizing an ahen civilization. (5) The long period of iso- 
lation in which racial traits, good and bad, were intensified and 
crystallized in a set pattern, and during which a strong autocratic 
government, the rule of spies and censors, was established and tac- 
itly accepted by the people as a whole as an inevitable corollary to 
essential unity. (6) Persistence, purposefulness, and ruthlessness, 
which are the outstanding qualities developed during Japan’s unique 
history. 

The genesis of the Japanese^ — an ancient synthesis of two or more 
races or subraces, their origin and place of amalgamation — ^two com- 
mon physical types in the present race. 

The primitive basis of Japanese government — ^the family council, 
the “clan” council, more properly the “chief’s coimcil.” The early 
imity of all local groups imder one “king of longs,” the Mikado. 'The 
royal family in power so long that by the beginning of written his- 
tory it was already reputed to have had a divine origin. Material 
culture of the early Japanese no further advanced than that of the 
aboriginal Ainus. Political unity the only advantage of the Japanese 
in their long war to dispossess the larger, stronger Ainus. 

The eaily infiltration of elements of Chinese culture via Korea. 
The sudden appearance of Buddhist missionaries in the Mikado’s 
court. Revolutionary changes. De jure authority still in the Mikado’s 
hands today; de facto authority vested in the hands of “he who has 
access to the throne” about 550 a.d. Actual authority never regained 
by the Mikado. The various means by which “access,” i.e., the actual 
central authority in Japan, has been obtained throughout history. 

Periods in Japanese history: 

550-1085 — ^Japan under the rule of court nobles. The importance 
of thfe period in naturalizing Chinese culture. 

1085-1550 — ^The feudal period. Struggle of the various factions of 
provincial nobles and their samurai (military gentry) to obtain “ac- 
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cess to the throne.” Intrigue and duplicity a fine art. The decline of 
the central authority, the degradation of the Mikado’s court and of 
Buddhism, the rise of the shogunate and the “cult of the warrior.” 
The great influence of this period on the mass psychology of the 
present-day Japanese, particularly in the awe and admiration in 
which the average man holds him who has the courage to loll him- 
self or another. 

1549—1624 — ^The Christian interlude. The arrival of Portuguese 
and Spanish missionaries; why they were first encouraged and why 
they were later expelled. Japan shut within herself by the first of the 
Tol^gawas, except for restricted contact with the Chinese and 
Dutch. 

1603-1868 — ^The Tokugawa era. Characteristics and importance. 
Bureaucratic autocracy, the rule of spies and censors, superimposed 
on an aristocratic post-feudal social hierarchy that resembled the 
reign of Louis XIV of France. Internal order maintained better in 
Japan than in any country in Europe. The position of the provincial 
nobles, their samurai and peasants. Their financial ruin because of 
the gradual substitution of a money economy for a rice economy. 
The rise of the merchant class. The growth of the “clan companies” 
— ^merchants and money lenders who became manufacturers and 
shippers in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. 

The position of the Mikado’s court. The results of the development 
of historical research — the revival or “purification” of Shinto and the 
growth of an undercover movement to restore the Mikado to actual 
power and to purge Japanese culture of all Chinese and other foreign 
elements. 

The Sat-Cho coahtion formed by the “outside nobles,” the great 
daimios of the south who were excluded by the Tokugawas from any 
participation in the central government, to seize the “access to the 
throne.” Their alliance with the ineffective and atavistic court nobles 
at Kyoto. 

The coming of Commodore Perry and its consequences. The 
shogun, with his sixteenth-century military and naval organization, 
powerless against foreign intrusion. The end of the Tokugawas. The 
so-called “restoration.” The reactionary court party double-crossed 
by the practical Sat-Cho nobles; the beginning of a program to 
modernize Japan in all her physical aspects. 

1868 to date — The modem period. The actual Japanese govern- 
ment as opposed to its legal form. The constitution of 1880. The de- 
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dine of the Sat-Cho and the rise of the industrialists. The rise of the 
mihtary cliques as representative of the ultra-national anti-foreign 
elements that have continued to be strong m Japan. Their political 
thought — ^both radical and reactionary. The importance of the 
Kwantung army as the nursery of these groups. 

A summary of the characteristics of the Japanese people. How 
they may react to defeat. The necessity for a firm and just adminis- 
tration. 

Agmcultube 

Agriculture still Japan’s most important industry both in capital 
invested and in net output. 

Causes of the progressive debility of Japanese agriculture for 
many years: (1) Enormous bmrden of taxation. Most of the subsidies 
granted favored industries paid by agriculture. (2) Huge and mount- 
ing burden of private debt. Interest rates — ^farmer, 20 per cent; 
shipbuilder, 1 % per cent; other favored industries, only slightly more. 
(3) Decline in soil fertility and increasing use of expensive chemical 
fertilizers. Lack of fertilizers during the war. (4) Ever-increasing 
overpopulation in rural areas. (5) Deterioration of sources of sub- 
sidiary income, such as silkworm raising and charcoal burning. 

Haphazard attempts by the government to alleviate the condition 
of the farmers. 

The unique and important relationship between the agricultural 
classes and the army. Sons of farmers and landowners dominant 
in the ruling military cliques. Husks and hope of a vast Japanese 
empire the farmer’s lot. 

Liquidation of the farmer’s debt load, reduction of taxes, and 
creation of the incentive to produce the first task of American admin- 
istration. 


AGBICtJLTUBAL COMMODITIES 

Rice. Half of Japan’s 16,000,000 arable acres planted to rice. Meth- 
ods of production, etc., described in detail. Future problems and 
suggested methods of solution. 

Barley. Second in importance. A winter crop on rice paddies. De- 
tails. 

Wheat. Large yield, poor quality. Details. 

Rye. Formerly important. Sudden decrease in production probably 
due to rye blight 
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Other Crops. Production of oats, millet, potatoes, sweet potatoes, 
and soybeans discussed. 

Tobacco. Production details. Government monopoly. Excellent 
future in free market after the war. 

Tea. Production details. Problems. Production limited by govern- 
ment policy. Increase after the war indicated. 

Garden Vegetables. Types produced. Growth of canning industry. 

Fruit. Types produced. Importance of the Satsuma orange. Growth 
of canning industry. 

Pyrethrum. Importance of this insecticide. Production problems 
and future of the industry. 

Peppermint. Details. Future production indicated. 

Forest Products. Details on production and consumption of forest 
products, forestry management, etc. Camphor production. 


Animal Industbies 

Sericulture. Japan largest producer of commercial raw silk in the 
world. Production methods. Experimentation. Reorientation after 
1939. Importance of raw silk to Japan in the past. Factors that will 
determine whether this industry will or will not be rehabilitated 
after the war. 

N -Fishing and Allied Activities. Japan s supremacy in the amount and 
value of marine products and in number of workers engaged in 
gathering and processing them. Fish the principal source of protein 
in Japanese diet. Exports of marine products exceeded only by cot- 
ton textiles and raw silk. 

The distinction between coast fishing and deep-sea fishing in 
Japanese tenninology. Types of activities included under each. 
Relative importance. Types of licenses granted for taking or produc- 
ing marine organisms. Number and relative importance of each. 

Details on the cultivation of many types of marine and fresh- 
water organisms — ^fish, shellfish, seaweed; the Mikimoto method of 
pearl culture. 

Details on several types of deep-sea fishing— trawling, shark, tuna, 
and bonlta, crab; the floating canneries in Siberian waters. Salmon 
fishing, and floating carmeries; the two great fishing trusts and their 
importance to Japan’s war efiFort. Whaling, its importance to Japan 
in the pre-war period. 

Prognostication of the trend of the marine products industry after 
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the war, and the problems the occupation administration will face 
in this regard. 

Livestock. Japans pre-war position in livestock production weak. 
Reasons 

Cattle. Details on beef and dairy products. History of the industry. 
Limiting factors. Principal producmg areas. 

Horses. Unique position of horse-breeding the result of army spon- 
sorship. Persistence of the ancient cult of horse worship. The breed- 
ing and importation of Thoroughbreds (race horses and Irish hun- 
ters). The importance of horse racing in Japan. Many tracks. 
Expensive installations. Huge' expenditures in relation to low aver- 
age income of the population. Many small local tracks. 

Swine. Important only in Yokohama area. Details. 

Sheep. Small production despite efforts of government. Details. 

Poultry. Production relatively important. Fancy and utility breeds. 
Scientific methods developed by government-sponsored research. 
Chick-sexing — ^Japan’s gift to the poultry industry. 

Mining 

Japan’s early wealth in metals important historically. Rise of coal 
production. Reserves of both metal and coal insufficient to meet the 
needs of a first-class industrial nation. The continued exploitation of 
uneconomic mines the result of the struggle for self-sujfificiency. 

Coal. Annual production and estimated reserves. Uneconomic 
mines. Less than half of those in production at the outbreak of war 
suitable to compete with foreign coal on a free home market. Qual- 
ity; lack of good cokmg coal. Coal areas. 

Copper. History. Ownership of mines. Size and nature of produc- 
tion. Much of present production uneconomic. 

Gold. Production figures. Gold as a by-product. Alluvial gold. 
Government effort to increase production. Insignificant post-war pro- 
duction indicated. 

Iron Pyrites, Petroleum, Silver, Zinc, Sulphur, Lead, Aluminum, 
Manganese, and Magnesium. Separate sections devoted to each. 

Relative position of Japan in world mineral production before the 
war; post-war prognostication. 

Transpoktahon 

Merchant Marine. The importance of Japan’s merchant marine in- 
creased by the inadequacy of her railway trackage. The size of her 
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merchant marine as of Jtily 1, 1939 — ^2225 vessels totaling 5,629,845 
gross tons. Japan’s minimum essential needs: 1 million tons to handle 
the normal peacetime inter-island and coastal traffic, and 2H million 
tons to transport goods to and from the immediately adjacent coast 
of Asia, traffic absolutely vital to her industry. 

Heavy loss of Japanese shipping in the war. 

Types of Japanese merchant ships. Motor ships increased prior to 
the war. 

Huge increase in shipbuilding promoted by the government sub- 
sidization program between the two World Wars, ftice dffierential 
in favor of Japanese shipbuilders. Three factors to be considered in 
considering Japan’s post-war shipping: (1) a minimrun need of 3 
million tons; (2) importance of fhe carrying trade in Japan’s econ- 
omy; (3) limitations on Japanese shipping and shipbudding obvi- 
ously required for future international security. Necessity of hmit- 
ing the length and speed of vessels. 

Railways. 15,000 miles of trackage. Good equipment. Serious de- 
terioration because of the wartime overload. Details. Nature of 
peacetime traffic. Excess of passenger over freight revenues. Recent 
improvements. Post-war prognostications. 

Canals. Nature and importance. Type. Kind and amount of traffic 
handled. Pre-war expansion projected. 

Motor Transportation. Latest peacetime figures on cars, trucks, and 
busses in use. Factors making for Japan’s comparative poverty in 
motor transports: (1) low average income, (2) government pohcy; 
(3) lack of gasoline. Military confiscation of private cars and trucks. 
Short-haul busses. Post-war problems. Influence of local conditions 
on kind and size of motor vehicles. 

Ait Transport. Late development. Military domination. Need for 
operation by the administration authority for many years after the 
war. Japan’s legitimate needs for internal an transportation. 

Tei^communications 

Telegraph. Early history. Statistics on line mileage, stations, mes- 
sages, etc., in 1936. Totals exceeded only m the United States. Other 
comparisons. Lack of up-to-date equipment. Government ownership. 

Cables. Monopoly by English-owned Great Northern Telegraph 
Gompany. Virtual confiscation by Japanese government in 1940. 
Statistics on messages handled, number and length of cables in op- 
eration. 
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Telephone. History. Number of phones in operation in 1940 in 
Japan and in other leading nations. Excessive number of calls per 
subscriber per year. Reasons: lack of sufficient installations; restric- 
tive policies of the government monopoly, heavy cost to subscribers. 
Social and commercial importance of telephones to the Japanese. 
The telephone monopoly the servant of the army. Need for adequate 
modem equipment. 

Radiotelegraphy. Ship-to-shore installations. Transoceanic installa- 
tions. Number of transmitting and receiving stations. Colonial com- 
munications. Aeronautical stations. Weather stations. Time stations. 
Details on equipment. 

Radiotelephony. History. Transmitting and receiving stations, 
equipment, etc. 

Radio Broadcasting. History. Direct government control. Receiver 
hcense details. Nature of programs. Propaganda and indoctrination. 
Good equipment; details. Number, size, wave length, location, and 
range of stations. 


CmES 

32.7 per cent of Japan’s population urban. Location of areas of 
great concentration; the cities therein, and their size. Proportionately 
large urban population even in the Middle Ages. 

Japanese group-minded. Their desire for crowds. Population con- 
gested even in rural areas. 

Types of structures in various Japanese cities. Details. Reasons 
for variations in different areas. Political subdivisions within cities. 

Tokyo. Area, population, recent history, constraction, commerce, 
and industries. Details. Other cities in the Tokyo Bay region — Ka- 
wasaki, Yokohama, Yokosuka — and Nagoya dealt with at some length 
in separate sections. 

Osaka Bay Cities. Details regarding area, population, etc., given 
for Osaka, Amagasaki, Kobe, and Kyoto. 

Other Cities. Details regarding population, etc., for Hiroshima, 
Kure. 

Shimonoseki Straits Cities. Details on Shimonoseki, Moji, Kokura, 
Yawata, and Fukuoka according to importance. 

Other Cities. Details on Nagasaki; also on Kagoshima, Kanazawa, 
Toyama, Niigata, Hakodate, according to importance. 
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A description of the fifteen holding companies — Mitsui, Mitsubishi, 
etc. — ^that together transacted about three-fourths of all of Japans 
business, internal and external, before the war. Details on the most 
important firms, their history, the nature of their holdings, their 
co^ict with and final capitulation to the military. Also such details 
as are known regarding the expropriation order of January, 1943. 
A prognosis. 


Finance 

National debt. For fifteen years prior to World War II, Japan’s 
budget balanced by borrowing. Eleven types of internal loans. 
Eight types of external loans. Details. Tot^ bonded indebtedness 
of Japanese government 38 billion yen by 1943. Total national 
wealdi, about 110 bilHon yen. Distribution: 84 per cent private, 16 
per cent government and public. 

Currency; its fluctuations and recent decline in value — ^the conse- 
quence of fiscal deficiencies and government manipulations. 

Tax structure; details jon several of the twenty-seven tax cate- 
gories. 

Banks. Classification of banks. Details regarding the size, number, 
importance, functions, and management of the institutions in each 
group. 

The lack of detail on the proposed banking reorganization an- 
nounced by the Tojo government in 1943. 

Foreign Trade 

The nature, size, and relative importance of Japan’s foreign trade 
in recent pre-war years. How it has been largely motivated by two 
nationalistic considerations — ^the acquisition of foreign currency and 
of military and naval stoclj; piles. How Japan has wiped out the com- 
modity balance against her by the sale of services to other countries. 

The kind, source, and amount of Japanese imports. 

The kind, destination, and amount of Japanese exports. 

A prognostication of the nature and relative importance of Japan’s 
foreign trade under a system of free economy after the war. 
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Htoroelectric Development 

The social and industrial importance of electric power to the 
Japanese. Nature of installations. Widespread use. Importance in 
small household factories. Consumption. Ratio of thermoelectric to 
hydroelectric generation. Dam construction. Relative position of 
Japan as a consumer and producer of electric current. 

History. Government regulations. Post-war problems. Prognosti- 
cation in view of Japan’s total hydroelectric potentials and ever- 
decreasing coal reserves. 


Manufacture 

Japan’s industries in 1870 only fifty years — ^not “a thousand” 
years — ^behind the western world. Conations that made for speedy 
industrialization: strong government, close social integration, large 
urban population and well-established internal trade, advanced 
handicrafts, and great aptitude in copying and adapting foreign tech- 
niques. 

The pattern of Japan’s modernization: (1) Production of native 
artifacts by handicraft methods; (2) production of foreign-type con- 
sumer goods by imported machtues; (3) production of machines iu 
Japan, and hence the development of heavy industry. The Japa- 
nese aim — ^to import only raw material to Japan proper and to ex- 
port completely finished goods. To this, the control of the source 
of raw material — ^where possible — ^was a coroUary. 

Japan’s light industries exceedingly profitable. Japan’s heavy in- 
dustries— except shipbufldiQg — gener^y unprofitable. Develop- 
ment by means of heavy subsidies a military necessity. 

Reasons for Japan’s industrial success. A large and industrious 
population. Low fixed costs to manufacturers — cheap plant sites, low 
budding costs, low interest rates, cheap insurance, and cheap labor. 
An imdeveloped market for cheap goods among low-income groups, 
particularly in Asia and the East Indies. 

Failure in certain heavy industries and in intricate mechanisms 
due to high cost of fuel and lack of skill in precision machinery. 

Importance of the small household factories in modem Japan. 
Characteristics — output, equipment, labor costs, etc. Subcontractors 
in war work. 

The large factories — characteristics and contrasts. 
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General survey of the eight major manufacturing categories. The 
value of the output in each in 1936, the last peacetime year — 13 
billion yen or 4 billion dollars. Three million employees in the larger 
factories. Horse-power to man-power ratios. Value of output in each 
category. 

TejctUes. One million employees. Output valued at one-third of 
Japan’s total output. Greatest source of export in late pre-war years. 
Efficient industry. Great technological advance. Sudden and almost 
total eclipse because of the war. 

Cotton. Primary importance (Japan’s largest export). Character- 
istics — ^import of all raw material, export of finished or semi-finished 
product. Technical advance. The Toyoda automatic loom, Japan’s 
most important invention. Manager^ efficiency. Contract labor — 
details. History of the rise of ‘this industry and its abrupt decline 
after the 1938 edicts. Post-war prognostication. 

Rayon and Staple Fiber. The development and the late pre-war 
importance of the rayon industry. Production figures and export 
data. Cheap goods for a cheap market. Post-war prognostication. 

Staple fiber a wartime ersatz industry. Prognostication. 

SUk. Importance. Production and export data. Prognostication. 

Woolens. History. Import and export data. Problems. Prognosti- 
cation. 

Other Textiles — Flax, ramie, jute, sisal, hemp, Manila hemp, etc. 
Details on production, markets, etc. Prognostication. 

Metals and Metal Products. Heavy industries largely the result of 
the national urge for industrial self-sufficiency, particularly in the 
production of arms. Largely uneconomic. Heavy subsidies, direct 
and indirect, paid by agriculture and the efficient and profitable 
light industries. The automatic collapse of these indxrstries follow- 
ing the removal of all artificial props, such as tariffs and subsidies. 
The great economic benefit therefrom. 

Iron and Steel. Japan’s plant capacity for pig iron and steel ingot 
production. Production figures. The 1938-41 trend. 

Alloys. High-frequency steel production. Japanese claims. 

Large post-war reduction indicated. Late pre-war imports of iron 
and steel scrap. 

Other Metal Products. Copper, zinc and lead, and aluminum dis- 
cussed briefly. 

Machinery and Vehicles: Industrial Machinery. The pattern of de- 
velopment. “Part-by-part” copying. Assembling parts copied from 
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arious siTnilar machines and combined in a single mechanism, 
lodification of parts to fit a machine of somewhat original design 
articularly adapted to Japanese needs. Great ingenuity shown in 
daptation and improvisation. Deficiency m precision fitting. Abso- 
ite superiority seldom achieved in any Japanese mechanism. Ex- 
eption — textile machinery, especially the Toyoda loom. Types of 
idustrial machines in the production of which the Japanese claimed 
elf-sufficiency before the war. 

Engines and Motors. By 1939 Japan independent of rest of world 
or engines and motors of all sizes and nearly every type. Substan- 
ial imports of autos and trucks (and parts) for military purposes. 

Prime Movers. Production of steam engines and boilers. 

Marine Engines. Reciprocal. Turbine. 

Diesel Engines. Japanese firms licensed to build many Diesel-type 
ngmes. 

Electric Motors and Generators. The worlds largest generator 
ompleted in 1940 for the Yalu River project. 

Details on generator production. Production of large electric 
aotors and of small motors and electrical gadgets (consumer 
;oods). 

Machine Tool Production. Machine tools defined and classified. 

History of machine tool production in Japan. Character of pro- 
luction, 1938-40. Dependence on Germany and the United States. 

Importance of the production of small basic machine tools for the 
me-family shops in Japans industrial slums. 

Japan’s industries, as a whole, stfll inadequately tooled. 

Japan’s machine tools not good but cheap. No competition with 
he United States in high-precision or “special job” tools. 

Railroad Equipment. Details. Manufacturing centers. 

Airplanes. General characteristics of Japanese production methods 
s illustrated by the Mitsubishi S-00 fighter planes. Japanese in- 
;enuity in copying various features of foreign planes and putting 
hem together to make a plane of their own, the design of which is 
[self an adaptation of borrowed elements. 

Vehicles. Size of automobile manufacture in Japan. Char^cter- 
stics and shortcomings. The Japanese willingness to spend a large 
>art of income on pleasure travel. Economic factors that have hm- 
lered its development. Factors that will aid the production of small 
heap cars under a system of free economy. 

Bicycle production. Japan largest producer of bicycles in world. 
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Characteristics. Organization. Assembly plants. Cheap production. 
Foreign markets. Marketing methods. 

Chemicals. Relative importance of chemical industry in Japan, 
Value of total output; total employment figures, 1936, 1938. Chemi- 
cal production classified. The nature and size of Japanese produc- 
tion of bulk chemicals, alkaline fertilizers, explosives, etc.; the 
source of supply, the struggle between military and agricultural ne- 
cessity. Prognostication under new economy. Detailed discussion of 
petroleum and synthetic petroleum products, dyestuffs, soaps and 
cosmetics, drugs, glass and glassware, and rubber goods. Prognosti- 
cations. 

Foodstuffs, Important growth of canning, freezing, dehydrating, 
etc., industries in Japan. Data on late pre-war production and on 
number employed. Foreign trade. 

Clay Products. Production figures. History of the industry. Grades. 
Wide range of ceramic products. Substitution of ceramic materials 
for metals. 

Wood Products: Timber. Nature, size, and origin of imports. Ex- 
tensive use of wood and wood products in Japan, Importance of ply- 
board and veneer. 

Paper. Great importance in the Japanese economy. Large per 
capita consumption. Production figures. 

Foreign-type paper. Newsprint, other types. Huge consiunption. 

Japanese-type paper. Manufacturing methods and raw materials. 
Buildtag paper. Writing paper. Other types. 

Printing and Bookbinding. The production of newspapers, periodi- 
cals, and books relatively more important in Japan than in the United 
States. Circulation of the great metropolitan dailies. Characteristics 
of the contents of newspapers. 

The number and character of Japanese periodicals. The so-called 
“Magazine Trust.” Seiji Noma. 

Book publication. The size, importance and characteristics of the 
industry. Restrictions. Literary tastes. 

Miscellaneous. 

Cement. Japan self-sufficient in cement production. Six million 
long tons a year. A profitable industry with bright future. 

The size, importance, and characteristics of the motion picture 
industry. Nature of the product. Emphasis on traditional tales. 
Characteristic emphasis on tragedy in Japanese pictures. Production 
methods and other technical data regarding this industry. 
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Abrasives, 6 

‘'Access to the throne,” 15, 17, 18, 23, 
128 

Advertising, newspaper, 213 
tobacco, 48 
Agar-agar, 64 

Agricultural and Industrial Bank, 140 
Agricultural commodities, 40-54 
Agriculture, 33-54 
and climate, 9 
and debt burden, 33-34 
and declme in soil fertihty, 34-35 
and rural overpopulation, 35-38 
and taxation, 33 

deterioration of subsidiary mdustnes, 
38 

fertilizers, use of, 35 
government policy, 36-37 
government programs, 37-38 
mdividual holdings, subdivision of, 
36 

landownership, extent of, 36 
leadmg industry, 33 
output, 33 

outside mcome m, 38-39 
peasant-army relationship, 39 
price controls, 37 
progressive debility, 33 
self-sufficiency, 36 
summarized, 224-225 
tenant farmmg, extent of, 36 
tillable land, 40 
See also Barley; Wheat; etc. 

Amus, the, 13, 14, 35 
Air brakes, 97 
Air mail, 100 
Air transport, 92, 100-101 
Airplane industry, 190-192 
in Nagoya, 118 
machine-employee ratio, 189 
Mitsubishi S-00 fighter plane, 190- 
191 

Akenobu, tm mmes, 91 
Alkahes, 197-198 
Alummum, 90 
coins, 138 
industty, 181 
Amagasaki, 111, 122 
American Cable Company, 103 


American Fishing Gazette, 57 
Ammonium sulphate mdustry, 196-197 
Ammomum sulphide, 88 
Ancestor worship, 1-^15 
Animal industries, 55-82 
summarized, 225-226 
See also Cattle, Sheep, etc. 

Apples, 50 

Apprentice system, 165 
Argentma, wheat production, 43 
Argentina Maru, the, 94 
Asaht, 213 

Asahi Glass Company, 203 
Asano Bussan Kaisha, 135 
Ashikaga family, 18, 19 
Asparagus, 49 
Atsuta automobile, 192 
Australia, Asiatic exclusion pohcy, 175 
wheat production, 43 
wool export pohcy, 175 
Authority, central, 15, 20 
movement to restore Mikado’s, 23 
Automobile Industries Co., 135 
Automobiles, 192-194 

civihan use prohibited, 100 
limiting factors in use of, 99 
Automotive and bicycle mdustnes, ma- 
chine-employee ratio, 189 
Aviation, commercial, 101 
gasolme, 198 

Bactenology, 202 
Baltimore, 116 
Bamboo, 53, 54 
tree, 52 

Bank of Chma, 141 
Bank of India, 141 

Bank of Japan, and currency manipula- 
tion, 138 
dividends, 140 
functions, 139-140 
ownership, 130, 139 
Banking structure, reorganized, 130 
revised, 142-143 
Banks, 139-143 
British, 141 
capitahzation, 142 
classification, 139 
deposits, 142 
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Banks — ( Continued) 

Dutch, 141 
French, 141 
government, 141 
mutual, 141-142 
number of, 142 
private, 140-141 
quasi-govemment, 139-140 
reserves, 142 

trust companies, see Trust companies 
Bantam cars, 192, 194 
Barley, 43 

Bartlett pears, canned, 50 
Bauxite, 90 
Bean cake, 46 
Bean curd, 45 
Beans, 46 

Beer, production, 208 
sake replaced by, 43 
Besshi copper mme, 133 
Betting, 77-78 
Bicycle industry, 194-195 
"Big Eight,” the, coal mines, 87 
volume of busmess, 131, 135 
"Big Names,” the, 130, 164-165 
"Big Seven,” the, 140 
Biochemistry, 202 
Boiler manufacture, 184-185 
Bomhyx mori, 55 
Bonds, 138 
Bonin Islands, 103 
Bonita, 60, 65 
Bonuses, 160 

Book pubhshing, 215-216 
Boycott on Japanese goods, 147 
Brazil Maru, me, 94 
Buddhas, pearl, 61 
Buddhism, 15, 23, 25 
Buildings, city, 111-112 
Buntaro, Nishmo, 22 n. 

Bureau of Communications, 103, 108, 110 
Bureau of Physical and Chemical Re- 
search, 211 

Bus transportation, 100 
Bushido^ 17, 22 
Butter, 72, 73 

Cables, 102-103 
telephone, 106 

Calcium cyanamid mdustry, 196 
Califorma, railway mileage, 96 
Camera lenses, 205 
Camphor, 54 
tree, 52 

Canada, fishing catch, 58 
per capita consumption of electricity, 
153 

wheat production, 43 


Canals, 75, 98-99 
in Osaka, 121 

Canneries, floating, 59, 66; crab, 67; gov- 
ernment promotion, 67, sahnon, 68 
land, 67 

Cannmg mdustry, 207 
Capacity, dead-weight, defined, 92 n. 
Capital, fluid, and '3ig Names,” 130 
Capitahsts, mihtary cliques vs., 71 
Carp ponds, 61 

Carters as common carriers, 75 
Cattle, 72-73 
Celluloid, 54 
Cement mdustry, 217 
Central Bank of Manchuria, 141 
Central Chest for Commerce and Manu- 
facture Associations, 142 
Central Chest for Cooperative Associa- 
tions, 142 

Central Chma Development Company, 
135 

Ceramic industry, coal consumption, 86 
in Nagoya, 119 
Ceramics, 157 
Charcoal, 53 
Charcoal burning, 38 
Charcoal gas, 100 
Chemical mdustry, 195-201 
coal consumption, 86 
employees, number of, 195 
output, vdue of, 162, 195 
Cherries, canned, 50 
Chicago, 200 
Chick-sexmg, 82 
Child labor, 166 

Chma, and Japan's nse to power, 12 
fishing catch, 58 
China grass cloth, 176 
Chmaware, 209 

Chmese culture, impact on Japan, 14 
synthesized, 16 
Chishima, 5n. 

Chosen, 5n 

Choshu, lords of, 19, 23, 24, 25 
Choshu-Satsuma-Kyoto coalition, 24 
Christianity, 19 
Chrome iron ore, 89 
Chromium, 179 
Cigarettes, 47 
Cities, 111-127 
buildmgs, 111-112 
characteristics, 111-112 
location, method of indicatmg, 112- 
113 

population. 111 
subdivisions, 112 
summarized, 228 

See also names of cities 
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"Clan” council system of government, 
25-26 

Clan unity, 159-160 
Clay, 91 

Clay products mdustry, 162, 208-210 
Cleveland, 122 
Climate, and agriculture, 9 
Cloisonne, 209 
Coal, 83, 85—87 
consumption, 86 
Kquefaction, 198, 199 
output, value of, 88 
production, 85, Japan's position in, 91 
reserves, 85 

supplanted by fuel oil, 84 
Coal mmes, location, 86 
under "Big Eight” control, 87 
Coal mming, 83 
uneconomic, 85, 86 
Cocaine, 203 
Cocoon growers, 56 

Compromise, basic Japanese concept, 30 
Confucianism, 23 
Consumer goods, cheap, 158-159 
electrical, 186 
foreign-type, 157-158 
Contract labor, 165 

Cooperative Credit Association, 141-142 
Copper, 83 
deposits, 87 
mining subsidized, 87 
output, value of, 88 
production, 87, Japan's position in, 91 
Sumitomo mines, 133 
tariff, 87 

Copper products mdustry, 180-181 
Corporations, fishing, 68-69 
mihtaiy cliques vs., in fishing ques- 
tions, 71 

opposed by mihtant nationalists and 
military clique, 128 
organized to exploit conquests in 
Asia, 135-136 
Cosmetics, 201-202 
Cotton, 168 

Cotton textile industry, 163-170 
“Big Name” subsidianes, 164-165 
competition, 167, 170 
consumption, 167, 168 
disintegration, 168-169 
history, 164-165 
importance, 163 

introduction of modern machmery 
and foreign technical advisers, 165 
labor costs, 164 
markets, 167 
mills, 166 
outlook, 169-170 


Gotten textile industry — (Continued) 
output, 167 

production complex, unique, 165 
technological advances, 163-164 
Crab, king, 66, 67 
Crab fishmg, 66-67 
Crab meat, 66, 67* 

Crude oil, see Petroleum 
Cult of the warrior, see Bushido 
Currency, 137-138 
foreign, 68 
Cutlery, 157 

Dai-Ichi Bank, 140 

Dai Nippon Yubenkai Kodansha Kaisha, 
see Kodansha 
Daido Electnc Power, 154 
Daihyaku Bank, 140 
Daimiates, 129 
Damiios, 13, 17 

Dairy products, see Butter; Milk 
Datsun automobiles, 99 
Death rate, 3 

Debt burden, farm, 33-34 
mcrease, 137 
individual, 137 
national and local, 137 
Decentralization of mdustry, 155 
Deficiency diseases, 3 
Department of Railroads, 187 
Diesel engines, 184, 185 
Diving girls, 62 
Doohttle air raid, 118 
Drugs and remedies, 202-203 
Dyestuffs, 199-201 
history, 199 
production, 200 

Earthenware, 208 
Earthquake of 1923, 113, 116 
East China Sea, 7 
Eels, 61 
Egg cards, 56 

Electnc power, coal consumption, 86 
Electricity, importance, 151-152 
lalowatt-hour production, 154 
machmes driven by, 152 
per capita consumption, 153 
production of steel by, 179-180 
universal use, 151 
Electricity Bureau, 155 
Electro-Chemical Company, 196 
Emperor of J^an, see Mikado 
Emperor worship, 29-30 
Engines and motors, 184 
England, and Japanese dominance in 
textile market, 167 
manufactures, value of, 162 
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England — ( Continued ) 

quota restnctions on Japanese goods, 

167 

See also Great Bntain 
Eta, the, 13, 21 
Exchange, yen, 137-138 
Exchange control board, 138 
Export and Import Articles, 176 
Exports, 147-150 
beer, 208 

beverage bottles, 204 
bicycles, 194 
butter, 73 
camphor, 54 
categories, 147 
coal, 86, bunker, 83 
copper, 83, 87 
cosmetics, 201 
cotton cloth, 164 
cotton goods, 167, piece, 165 
cotton textiles, 58, 167, 168 
crab meat, canned, 67 
dyestuffs, 199, 200 
eggs, 81-82 
fish, 58 

future of, 149-150 
glass, 203 
gold, 83 

industrial machinery, 183 
items, 148 
labor, 145, 148 
marme products, 63 
markets, 148-149 
menthol, 52 
oranges, Satsuma, 50 
paper, 212 
peppermint oil, 52 
plywood, 210 
porcelam art objects, 209 
pyrethrum, 51 
radishes, white, 49 
rayon, l7l 
rolling stock, 189 
rubber products, 205 
salmon, canned, 68 
seaweed, dried, 63 
services, 144 

silk, fabrics, 173; raw, 55, 57, 58, 
silver, 83 
squid, dried, 63 
tableware, 209 
tea, 49 

textiles and fabrics, 163 
tobacco, 47-48 
value of, 147 
whale oil, 70 
wool, 176 
woolen goods, 175 


Fabrics, wood-pulp, 172 
Factories, clan unity, 159-160 
paternalistic policy, 160 
small-family and household, 159 
"Family companies,” 27 
Family council, fundamental pohtical 
unit, 26 

Farmers, and imperial expansion, 40 
labor contracts for children, 38 " 

See also Agriculture 
Ferries, 98 
Fertilizers, 35, 88 

chemical, 196-197; government meas- 
sures, 37-38 
in nee culture, 42 
Feudal semi-anarchy, 17 
Fmance, 137-143 
summarized, 229 
Fish net mdustry, 177 
Fishermen, role as spies, 71 
Fishermen’s associations, 60, 70-71 
Fishermen’s cooperatives, 60, 63, 64 
Fishing, 57-71 
and Japan’s location, 10 
coast, 59 
"cultivation,” 61 
deep-sea, 59, 66-70 
importance, 58 
nets, 60 
purse semes, 60 
^'special,” 60 
special area, 62-64 
total catch, 57, 59 
traps, 60 
trawl-hne, 65 
trawler, 64-65 

See also Marme products industry 
Fishing licenses, 60-61 
special area, 62 

Fishing rights, conflict with Russia, 67- 
68 

Flatfish, 60 
Flax, 176 
Flmt glass, 204 
Floor mats, 177 
Flour milhng, 208 
Food-processing industnes, 207-208 
value of output, 162, 207 
Food production, 10 
Ford Motor Company, 192 
Foreign Commerce Yearbook^ 45 
Foreign trade, 144-150 
commodity, 144 
import bmance, 144 
services, 144 
summanzed, 229 
Forest products, 52-54 
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Forests, ‘‘cultivated,'' 52 
exploitation, 53 
extent, 52 
management, 53 
nature of, 52 
ownership, 53 
Formosa, 5n., 7 
"Fort)^-seven Ronins," 21-22 
France, telephones, 104 
wheat production, 43 
"Free press," 213 
Freight transportation, 100 
Fruit, canned, value of, 50 
Fuji Steel Company, 135 
Fujita Mining Company, 87 
Fujiwara family, 15, 16, 17 
Fukuoka, 125 

radio receiving station, 108 
Fungi, edible, 53 
Fundcawa Mining Company, 87 

Gas engmes, 184 
Gasolme, 198 
aviation, 198 
rationmg, 100 

Geleidium carttlagineum, 63 
Gems, 91 

General Motors Corporation, 192 
Generators, 185-186 
Genji Mono-gatari tales, 16, 216 
Genro, the, 28 
Germany, fishing catch, 58 
machine tool industry, 187 
telephones, 104 
Glass, 203-205 
Gold, a by-product, 88 
output, value of, 88 
placer mimng, 88 
resources, 83 

revaluation of world supply, 138 
Government, and telephone mdustry, 
104-105, 106 

and telegraph mdustry, 102 
"clan council" system of, 25-26 
income, sources of, 138 
national and provincial, modernized, 
25 

parliamentary, 27 
Government securities, 130 
Great Britain, fishmg catch, 58 
telephones, 104 
See also England 
Great-circle routes, 7, 9 
Great Northern Telegraph Company, 
102, 103, 104, 107 
"Great Number One Bank," 143 


Hakodate, 126 

Hamilton Standard propellers, 191 
Handicraft industries, 156 
Hara-kin, 20 
Hashimoto, Juro, 82 
Hatogoya radio station, 110 
Heavy mdustries, coal consumption, 86 
development of, 158, furthered by 
railroads, 189 
expansion, 159 

role in Japanese national thought, 163 
subsidies, 159, 178 
uneconomic, 177-178 
Henequen fiber, 176 
Herom, 203 
Herring, 60 

Hideyoshi, Toyotomi, 19 
Highways, 92 
madequate, 96 
mileage, 193 
Hirohito, Emperor, 26 n. 

Hiroshima, 50, 123 
Hitachi engineering works, 135 
Hojo family, 18 
Hokkaido, 5n., 54 
agricultural methods, 72 
asparagus production, 49 
butter exports, 73 
cattle, 72 
climate, 6 
coal mines, 86 
colonization attempts, 35, 72 
crab canneries, 67 
development, plans for, 126-127 
farms, size of, 72 
"Japan's neglected frontier," 126 
oat production, 45 
oil wells, 89 

peppermmt production, 51 
population, 35, 72 

pyrethrum production, center of, 51 
sheep, 81 

wheat, suitabihty for, 45 
Hokkaido Colonization Bank, 140-141 
Hokkaido Railroad Company, 212 
Holdmg compames, administration, 129 
busmess, volume of, 128 
characteristics, 129 
expropriation, 128, 130 
monopoly on administrative skill, 130 
outlook for, 136 
trammg for, 129-130 
Hondo, 5n., 14 

Hongkong and Shanghai Bank, 141 
Honshu, 5n., 6, 9, 50 
cattle, 72 
climate, 5, 6 
coal mmes, 86 
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Honshu — ( Continued) 
crab canneries, 67 
harbors, 9, 119 
hydroelectric power, 154 
oil wells, 89, 198 
sheep, 81 
silk industry, 54 
tm mines, 91 
weather, 10 

Horse power vs man power, 75 
Horse racing, 76-80 
abolished, 76 

average daily attendance, 77 
backed by military, 78 
bets, 77 
importance, 78 
local, 78 
outlook for, 80 
reestablished, 77 
Horses,, 73-80 

army, requisitioned for, 79-80 
foreign, 75, 78-79 
importance, m medieval period, 74 
native, 76 

number of, 73, 74; army’s efforts to 
mcrease, 73 
outlook for, 80 
shrmes to, 74 
Thoroughbreds, 76-77, 78 
Hydroelectric development, 151-156 
centers, 155 
companies, 154-155 
history, 154-155 
outlook for, 155-156 
summarized, 230 
Yalu River project, 185 
Hydroelectric potential, 98 
Hydroelectric power, 9, 10, 152-153 
Hyogo Harbor, 122 
Hypothec Bank, 140 

Ideographs, Chinese, 16 
IJ.G., see Monopolies, tobacco 
Ikegai Engineermg Works, 187 
Imperial Agricultural Society, 33 
Imperial council, 27 
Imperial Flax Company, 134 
Imperial Naval College, 124 
Imperial Railroad Bureau, 97 
Imperial Steel Company, 179, 197 
Imperial University, 89 
Imports, 145-147 
ammonium sulphate, 196 
armament program and, 145-146 
automobile tires, 206 
bauxite, 90 
categories, 145, 146 
cigarettes, 47 


Imports — ( Continued) 
coal, 86 
copper, 87 

cotton, 164, 165, raw, 168 
dyestuffs, 199, 200 
forest products, 54 
future of, 147 
glass, 203 
hardwood, 210 
horses, 73, 76, 79 
iron and steel, 180 
kaolin, 208 

machine tools, 158, 182-183, 187 
machmery, electrical, 186, industria] 
181-182 

Manila hemp, 177, 212 
metallic aluminum, 90 
pig iron, 180 
potassium salts, 198 
rubber, crude, 205 
silver, 83 
sisal, 176 
softwood, 210 
soybeans, 46 
steel scrap, 178 
Thoroughbreds, 76, 77 
timber, 54, 210 
tobacco, 47 
value of, 147 
wood pulp, 54, 210 
wool, 175-176 
Income tax, 138 
composite, 139 
India, camphor program, 54 
India hemp fabrics, 176 
Indirection, basic Japanese concept, 3l 
Individual initiative, 31-32 
Individualism, 193 
Industnal alcohol, 45 
Industrial Bank of Japan, 139-140 
Industry, decentralization, 155 

See also Heavy industries; Light m 
dustries 

Inland Sea, 6, 14 
importance, 9 
Insecticides, 51 
Insurance companies, 142 
Insurance rates, hull, 94 
Interest rates, farmer’s, 34 
on government loans, 137 
Internation Wireless Telephone Com 
pany, 109 

International Telecommunications, Ltd 
109 

Ireland, horse exports to Japan, 79 
iron, 83 
ore, 91 
oxides, 89 



Iron — ( Continued ) 
pyntes, 88-89 
sulphides, 88, 197 
Iron and steel industry, 178-180 
production, 178-179 
Iron and Steel Industry Law, 178 
Irrigation, 42 

Ishmara Sangyo Kaiun Kaisha, 135 
Ishikawajiuna Aircraft Co., 135 
Ishikawajiuna Shipbuilding Co., 135 
iwasald, 90 
Iwasaki, Yataro, 132 
Iwasaki family, 132 
Iwatsuki radio receiving station, 108 
Izumo Mam, the, 94 

Japan, attack on Pearl Harbor, 15, 26 n. 
climate, 5-6 
coast Ime, 9 

commercial potential, 10 
composition m 1870’s, 5 
constitution of 1880, 27 
defined, 5 

foreign contacts, 23-24; restncted, 19 
geographic position, 5, 8-9, impor- 
tance, 7; in terms of North Americaj 
6 

great power, factors in rise to, 12 
harbors, 7, 9 

history, summarized, 222-223 
land area, 5 
man power, 2 
modernization program, 25 
population, 12-13 
post-war reconstruction, 1-2 
principal port cities, 8 
republic, attempts to establish, 24 
resources, summarized, 221-233 
sea lanes to northern Asia dommated, 
7 

standard of living, 3 
temperature, 6 
topography, 6 

trade treaty with the U. S in 1853, 23 
volcanoes, 6 
weather, 9-10 

yapan Air Transport Company, 100 
yapan Airways Company, 101 
['apan Commerce Yearbook, 114 
’ apan current, the, 10 
yapan Electric Power Generation and 
Transmission Company, 154 
Japau’-Manchukuo Yearbook, 91 n., 105 
Japan Marine Products Company, 65, 
67, 68, 69 
Japan Times, 132 

Japan Times Yearbook, 49, 81, 86, 87, 
183 
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Japan Wireless Telegraphic Company, 
Ltd., 107, 109 
Japan Yearbook, 142 
Japanese army, and telephone company, 
106 

conscripts, peasant, 39 
interest of, in horses, 76-77, 79 
militant nationahst faction m, 39 
promotion, 39 

rural poverty upheld by, 40 
transport animals, 80 
Japanese Cement Trust, 135 
Japanese Chamber of Commerce, New 
York, 62 

Japanese government, agriculture, pohcy 
toward, 36 
cabinet, 27 
**clan*' coimcil, 25 
local nobles, nse of, 17, 18 
Japanese homes, 151 
Japanese language, 16 
Japanese people, average intelligence, 6 
basic concepts of, 29-31 
belief in perfectibility of Japanese 
race, 32 

characteristics, 6, 28-32; physical, 13- 
14, 39 

cohesiveness, 6 
common diseases, 202 
early extension of, 14 
faddists, 202 
group-mindedness, 111 
herd instmct, 193 
mdividual mitiative, 31-32 
msecunty, sense of, 6 
origin of, 13 

psychological effect of topography on, 
6 

receptive to authority, 6 
travel, desire to, 192-193 
Japanese Shipping Control Bureau, 93 
Jordan, Dr David Starr, 62 
Jute fabrics, 176 

Kagoshima, 125 
Kamahoko, 66 
Kamioka, 90 
Kanazawa, 125-126 
Kanten, 63 
Kaolm, 208 
Karafuto, 5n. 

Karakisawa, 90 

Karatsu Engmeering Works, 187 
Kashiwazadi, 126 
Kasiivara Mam, the, 94 
Kasuga Mam, the, 94 
Katoaka, 117 

Kawaguchi radio station, 110 
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Kawasaki, 111, 115-116 
Kawasaki Aircraft Industries, 134 
Kawasaki Company, 185 
Kawasaki Dockyards Co., Ltd., 134 
Kawasaki engine works, 189 
Kawasaki interests, corporations con- 
trolled by, 134 

Kawasaki Locomotive and Car Com- 
pany, 134 

Kawasaki Shipping Lines, 134 
Kawasaki shipyards, 122 
Kawasaki subsidiaries, shipbuildmg, 94 
Kemikawa radio transmitting station, 
108 

‘‘r’ Ime, the, 94 
Kobe, 111, 112 
area, 122 
industries, 122 
location, 119 
population, 122 
overseas trade, 119, 121 
shippmg port, 8, 9, 122 
Kodansha, 214 
magazme trust, 215 
Kokura, 125 

Komura radiotelephone receiving station, 
109 

Konbu, 63, 64 

Konoike Gomel Kaisha, 134 

Konoye, Prince, 17 n. 

Korea, 5n. 

Kublai Khan, 18 
Kuchizuki cigarette, 47 
Kuhara family, 135 
Kure, 123 

Kurile Islands, 5n,, 7 
Kwantung army, 28 
and mSitant nationahst faction, 39 
Kyoto, 111 
area, 122 

cloisonne and porcelain production, 
209, 210 

early impenal seat, 17, 18 
handicraft center, 122 
industries, 123 
location, 119 
population, 122 
Kyushu, 6, 9, 14 
chmate, 5 
coal mmes, 83, 86 
hydroelectric center, 155 
weather, 10 

Labor, child, 166 
contract, 165 
Laminaria, 64 
Landownership, 36 
Lathe, S-type, 188 


* 

Laver, 61 
Lead, 90-91 

Lead products industry, 181 
‘‘Lesser Seven,” the, 131, 135 
Libel laws, 213 
Licenses, fishing, 60-61, 62 
for raio receivers, 109 
Light industries, chemical, 195 
curtailed, 159 
Limestone, 91 
Linen, 176 
Literary, 211, 215 
Literature under the Fujiwaras, 16 
Livestock, 72-82 

See also Horses, Sheep, etc, 
Lloyd’s Register, 92 
Loans, external, 137 
internal, 137 
shippmg, 94 
Locomotives, 190 
electric, 186 
Looms, hand, 167, 173 
power, 167 

Toyoda automatic, 164, 167 
Los Angeles, 117 
Luchu Islands, 5n., 7 
Lumber, hardwood, 54 
output, value of, 162 
pine, 53 

Machine tool industry, 115, 158 
companies, number of, 187 
employees, number of, 188 
history, 187-188 

m United States and Germany, 187 
machine-employee ratio, 189 
outlook for, 189 

production, 186-189, domestic, boon 
in, 187, increased, program for 
187; mamtamed by government 
187, shops m, 187, value of, 188 
Machme tools, 186 

Machmery, and vehicles, 181-185; out 
put, 160, 181 
cotton spmning, 165, 169 
electrical, 186 

industrial, 181-184; durabihty, 183 
early, 182, history, 181-182, parts 
modification of, 182 
textile, 184 
Mackerel, 60 
“Magazine Trust,” 214 
Magazmes, 214-215 
Magnesium, 91 
Magnetic iron sands, 88 
Magnetite, 88 

Man power vs. horse power, 75 
Manchukuo, 5n. 
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Manchuna, 5n. 

colonization, attempts at, 73 
conquest of, 28 
soybeans, 46 

tobacco export market, 47 
Manchuria Heavy Industries Develop- 
ment Company, 135 
Manchunan Heavy Industries Company, 
68-69 

Manganese, 90-91, 179 
Manna hemp, 176-177 
Manufacture, 157-220 
development, pattern of, 157-158 
employees, number of, 160 
foreign markets, production for, 158 
horsepower consumption, 160 
outlook for, 218 
output, value of, 160, 162 
summarized, 230-233 
value added to material, 160 
Margarine, 46 

Marme animals, total catch, 59 
Marine engines, 185 
Marme products industry, categories, 59 
employees, number of, 58 
ouuook for, 70 

Maschmen-fabrik-Augsburg-Nurnberg, 

185 

Mass production, 188 
Masui, Dr. Kiyoshi, 82 
Mat-makmg industry, 177 
Matting, woven, 177 
Medicme, 202 
Mei]i, Emperor, 35 
Mezn Kampf, 216 
Menthol, 52 

Merchant marine, 92-95 
gross tonnage, 92-93 
needs, 93 
new ships, 94 
size, 92-93 ' 

traffic, 93 

Metal, earthenware substitutes for, 209- 
210 

Metal products, non-ferrous, 180 
Metals and metal products mdustry, 
177-181 

artificial props for, 178 
employees, number of, 178 
output, value of, 160 
production, 178 
uneconomic, 177-178 
Mikado, authority of, declme, 14, 15; 
delegated, 15, 17-18; imder Sat- 
Cho coahtion, 25 
head of Shmto, 14 
personification of authority, 6 
MiJbmoto, Kokichi, 61 


Mihtant nationalism, 39 
Military chques, and big corporations, 
128 

rise of, 28 
vs capitahsts, 71 
Milk, 72 
MiUet, 45 

Mmamoto, Yontomo, 18 
Mmamoto family, 17, 18 
Minerals, demand for, 85 
domestic, 84 
export surplus, 84 
Japan rich m, 83 
production, 91 
Mining, 83-91 
summarized, 226 

Mimstry of Commerce and Industry, 
167, 168 

Mimstry of Commumcations, 104 
Minka, 90 
Mitate, 91 

Mitsubishi Bank, Ltd , 133, 140 
Mitsubishi Company, Ltd , 87, 132-133 
hcensed to manufacture Diesel motors, 
185 

Mitsubishi Electric Manufacturing Co., 
133 

Mitsubishi engine works, 189 
Mitsubishi Estate Co , 133 
Mitsubishi Goshi Kaisha, see Mitsubishi 
Company, Ltd. 

Mitsubishi Heavy Industries, Ltd., 133 
Mitsubishi Mmmg Co., 133 
Mitsubishi S-00 fighter plane, character- 
istics, 190 

construction details, 190-191 
performance, 191 
Mitsubishi shipyards, 122, 125 
Mitsubishi subsidiaries, shipbuildmg, 94 
Mitsubishi Trading Co., 133 
Mitsubishi Trust Co, 133 
Mitsubishi Warehouse Co , 133 
Mitsm, Hachirobei, 131 
Mitsui Bank, Ltd., 132, 140 
Mitsm Bussan Kaisha, 132-133, 184 
Mitsui Company, 87 
Mitsui family, 131 
Mitsui Gomei Kasha, 131-132 
Mitsui Life Insurance Co., Ltd., 132 
Mitsm Trust Co., 132 
Moji, 125 

Monopohes, camphor, 54 
commercial and industrial, 128-136; 

summarized, 229 
cotton textile, 167 
fiscal, 138 
fishmg, 69 
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Monopolies — ( Continued ) 

of corporations over administrative 
skill, 130 
telephone, 106 
tobacco, 46, 48 
Monsoon, 9 
Mon, Viscount, 22 n 
Morus alba, 55 
Motion pictures, 217-218 
Motorcycles, 193 
number of, 99 
Motor transportation, 99-100 
Motor tricycles, 193 
Motor vehicles, number of, 99 
privately owned, number of, 75 
Motors and generators, electric, 185-186 
Mujin Kaisha, 141 
Mulberry tree, 55-56 
Mutual Loan Company, 141 

Nagasaki, 125 
U. S. coaling station, 83 
Nagoya, 117-119 
area, 117 
buildings, 118 
history, 117 

hydroelectric power, 119 
industrial production, value of, 118 
industries, ceramics, 210; poultry, 81, 
porcelam and cloisonne, 210, tex- 
tile, 117; woolen, 118, 174 
location, 117 
population, 117 
shippmg port, 8, 9 

Nagoya Chamber of Commerce, 117 
Narcotics, 203 
National City Bank, 141 
National Fisheries Law, 64 
National Mobilization Act, 109, 215 
National Sericultural Experimental Sta- 
tion, 56 

Nationalism, early, 14 
indoctrinated by radio broadcasts, 110 
mihtant, 128-129 
Nationalization, decree, 1943, 130 
of means of production, 155 
Nativism, 22-23 

Nazaki radiotelephone transmittmg sta- 
tion, 109 
Nets, fishmg, 60 
New York City, 113 
Newspapers, 212, 213-214 
Newsprint, 211 
Nidnbei Glass Company, 204 
Nichiro Fishing Company, 69 
Nichiro Gyogyo Kabushiki Kaisha, 69 
Niigata, 125 
Niihama, 90 


Nippon Electric Company, 102 
Nippon Electnc Power, 154 
Nippon High Frequency Waves Hea\ 
Industries, Ltd., 179 
Nippon Kogyo Ginko, 139 
Nippon Mming Company, 87 
Nippon Paper Company, 134 
Nippon Suisan Kabushiki Kaisha,^ 67, 6 
Nippon Turf Club, 76 
Nippon Yusen Kaisha, 94, 185 
Nissan Chemical Company, 196 
Nttta Mam, the, 94 
Nitto mine fields, 89 
Nobunga, Ota, 19 
Noko Gmko, 140 
Noma, Hisashi, 214 
Noma, Seiji, 214-215 
Nomura family, 135 
North Chma Development Compan) 
135 

Norway, fishmg catch, 58 
per capita consumption of electricitj 
153 

Note* issue, 138 
NY.K. line, 94, 133 
Nylon, 38, 57 

Oafc AK 

Oil shale, 198-199 
Oil wells, 89 
Oji Paper Company, 212 
Okawa family, 135 
Okuma Iron Works, 187 
Okura family, 135 
Olympic meet, 78-79 
One Hundredth Bank, the, 140 
Ono, Isamu, 82 
Optical glass, 204-205 
Oranges, canned, 50 
Osaka, 111, 115 
area, 120 
buildings, 121 

headquarters of Sumitomo interests, 
134 

mdustrial production, value of, 121 
location, 119, 120 
overseas trade, 119, 121 
population, 112, 120 
radio stations, 110 
* shippmg port, 8, 9 
Osaka Bay, 9 
Osaka Bay cities, 119-123 
Osaka Central Telegraph station, 108 
Osaka Mainicht, the, 64, 212, 213 
Osaka Mainichi Yearbook, 50, 58, 6( 
69, 200 

Osaka Shosen Kaisha, 94 
O.S.K. Ime, 94 
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Overpopulation, rural, 35-38 
checks on, 35-36 

Oyancia radio transmitting station, 108 
Oyster beds, 62 

Palm Beach cloth, 176 

Paper, 211-212 

Parkes, Sir Harry, 31 

Patent* medicines, 202 

Patience, basic Japanese concept, 30 

Pearl Harbor, attack on, 15, 26 n. 

Pearl industry, 61-62 
Pears, 50 

People’s Bank, 142 
People’s Chest, 142 
Peppermint, 51-52 
oil, 52 

Perry, Commodore, 23, 31, 75, 157 
Persistence, basic Japanese concept, 
30-31 

Petroleum, 89, 198-199 
Japan’s position as producer, 91 
substitutes, 198-199 
Phonograph records, 215 
Pig iron, 178 

Japan’s position as producer, 91 
Place names, 5 n. 

Placer minmg, 88 
Plastics, 54 
Plate glass, 203-204 
PhmsoU Ime, 92 n. 

Plums, 50 
Plywood, 210 
Political parties, 27 
Porcelam, 208, 209 
Portsmouth, Treaty o£, 67 
Postal Savmg? Bank, 141 
Potatoes, 45 
Pottery, 208 
Poultry, 81-82 

Price controls in agriculture, 37 
Prime movers, 184-185 
Printmg and book binding, see Publish- 
ing industry 

Private building halted, 112 
Product Engineering, 190 
Propaganda, 110 
Publishing mdustry, 212-216 
book, 215-216 
importance, 162 
output, value of, 162 
Pulp mills, 54 
Purse semes, 60 
Pyrethrum, 51 

Quarrying, 91 

Racing Association, 77 ^ 

Radio, broadcasting, 109-110 


Radio — ( C ontinued ) 
costs, 109-110 
popularity of, 109 
receivers, 109 
Statons, 108 

transmitters, short-wave, 108 
Radiotelegraphy, 107-108 
Radiotelephony, 108-109 
Railway Bureau, 189 
Railways, 95-98 
change to standard gauge, 97 
coal consumption, 86 
electificaton, 98 
equipment, 92, 189-190 
freight traffic, 97 

locomotive and passenger car rato, 97 
outlook for, 98 
passenger traffic, 97 
trackage, 92, compared with Califor- 
nia’s, 96, government-owned, 95; 
privately owned subsidiary, 95 
wartime deterioraton, 96 
Rainfall, 10 
Ramie cloth, 176 
Rayon, 170-172 

and dechne m sericulture, 38 
Japan’s place m producton of, 38 
Rice, 40-43 

cxdtvaton, 41-42, in California, 42; 
irrigation, 42; outlook for, 43, 
weather and, 10; yield, 41, 42 
importance, 40^1 
luxury, 41 
varieties, 41 
Rice Law of 1933, 37 
Riviera Country Club, 79 
Rokko automobile, 192 
Rotenone, 51 
Rubber goods, 205-207 
Russia, fishing catch, 58 
fishmg nghts, conflict over, 67-68 
Ruthlessness, basic Japanese concept, 31 
Rye, 45 

Ryogtn cigarette, 47 
Ryukyu, 5 n., 7 

Sake, 208 

replaced by beer, 43 
Sakhahn, 5, 87 
Salmon, 60 
canned, 68 

methods of preserving, 68 
Salmon fishing, 67-69 
Samurai, the, 13, 17, 25 ' 

Sand, 91 

Sangyo Kumiai Chuo Kinko, 142 
Sanwa Bank, 140 
Sardine, 60 
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Sat-Cho coalition, 28, 157 
Satsuma, lords of, 19, 23, 24, 25 
Satsuma orange, 50 
Sawdust, 211 
Sea bream, 60 
Sea of Japan, 6, 7, 9 
Sea of Okhotsk, 17 
Searashi, 90 
Seaweed, 63 
total gathered, 59 
Self-sufficiency, national, 177 
Seppuku, 20 
Serge, 117, 174 
Sericulture, 55-57 
and s)mthetics, 38 
cocoon growers, 56 
controlled by government-sponsored 
agencies, 56 
decline in, 38 
employees, 56 
farm income from, 38 
government reorientation, 57 
methods, 56 
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Social organization under Tokugawas, 20 
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State socialism, 40, 128 
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Steam turbmes, 184 
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Sumitomo, Baron Kichizaemon, 133 
Sumitomo Bank, 140 
Sumitomo Chemical Company, 197 
Sumitomo Company, 87, 90 
Sumitomo copper refinery, 90 
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Sumitomo Goshi Kaisha, 133-134 
Sumitomo Metal Industnes, Ltd, 133 
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Sweet potatoes, 45 
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Sword blades, 83, 88 
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and decline m raw silk prices, 57 
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TableWare, 209 
Taira family, 17 
Taiwan, 5n., 7 
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Takata, 90 
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Taoism, 23 
Taraba, 67 
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Taxation, 33 
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mcome, 138 
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motor fuel, 99-100 
special, 139 
special profits, 138 
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tobacco, 47 
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Telephones, and government, 104-105 
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early history, 104 
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long-distance service, 106 
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Tokugawa, lemochi, 24 
Tokugawa, lyeyasu, 19 
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Toyoda, Sakichi, 184 
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Trade Control Law of 1937, 201 
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summarized, 226-227 
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Trawl-lme fishing, 65 
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Truck crops, 49-50 
Trust companies, 142 
^‘Trusts," American, 129 
Tuberculosis, 166 
Tuna, 60, 66 
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Typhoons, 6 
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coal production, 85 
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See also Bicycles, etc. 
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Wealth, national, 137 
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